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The Rosary and St. Joseph 


Edouard Hugon, O.P. 


DN THE very first page of the Gospel the Holy Spirit has inscribed 
_fhree names. This page of Holy Writ is frequently chanted by 
the ministers of the Church at her Altars. Cum esset desponsata 
ater Fesu, Maria, foseph. When Mary, the mother of Fesus, was 
|spoused to Foseph. While the Church exists, these three names are 
-jmseparably united and unceasingly repeated. God has written 
these three names in the book of life, so that we might inscribe 
hem in our hearts and affections. 
| In the Rosary, the remembrance of Joseph is indissolubly united 
o that of Jesus and Mary. The Rosary which reveals to us Mary 
md her Son, reveals also her spouse, St. Joseph. In fact it may 
be called the life story of Joseph, because in the first place it 
fnelps us to realize the part played by the Holy Patriarch in the 
Incarnation and Redemption, and secondly his position with 
egard to the Church. 
| The world was created by the Virgin Trinity, the world was 
redeemed by the Virgin Trinity. The Virgin Trinity which created 
us, we invoke at the commencement of all our actions: Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. The Virgin Trinity which redeemed the 
jworld is Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, whom, from our childhood, 
we have learned to know and to love. Jesus is Redeemer, Mary is 
(Mother of the Redeemer, Joseph is united to both by the closest 
bonds. All three are Virgins; together they form one family; 
jthe sufferings and joys of one are the sufferings and joys of all. 
We may say of them what we say of the heavenly Trinity, though 
in a different sense, Et hi tres unum sunt. And these three are one. 
Joseph had real authority over Jesus and Mary. In earthly 
marriage, the wife belongs to the husband; there is between them 
a total donation, one to the other. The union between Mary and 
Joseph was spiritual, and for that reason all the more real and 
sacred; it was a perfect union, a complete donation. Mary belonged 
completely to Joseph. 
Consequently, Jesus became the property of Joseph. St. Francis 
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de Sales has a very ingenious comparison which we borrow t# 
illustrate our point. If a bird drops a fruit into a garden, the tre 
springing up from the seed undoubtedly belongs to the owner o 
the garden. Mary was the garden of St. Joseph, wherein the Holt 
Spirit placed the divine fruit, a fruit which became a great tre 
which healed and sheltered the whole human race. O Blessed are 
thou, Holy Patriarch, God’s masterpieces of beauty and grace 
belonged entirely to thee. 

In creating the Sacred Humanity and Mary, the Almighty had 
so to speak, to move heaven and earth, according to the word 01 
the prophet: Commovebo caelum et terram. Eternity itself was 
roused by the accomplishment of this great marvel, which has 
been called the negotium saeculorum, the task of the ages. And wher 
God gave being to these two elect ones, he gave them into the 
keeping of St. Joseph, who henceforth could say of Jesus and Mary 
You are mine. Both could answer in reply: Yes, tuus sum ego 
I am yours. 

On account of his wonderful dignity as husband of Mary, anc 
foster-father of her child, it was necessary for him to be endowec 
with very special graces and virtues. St. John Chrysostom, echoing 
the ancient traditional teaching, assures us that Joseph was cleansec 
before his birth from all stain of original sin. And his daily contac 
with the Word Incarnate, during his life, must certainly have 
led to an unspeakable increase of grace in his soul. 

We shall recall here one of the axioms of St. Thomas: Thi 
nearer anything approaches its source, the more fully it partake 
of the properties of that source. Thus the light that is neares 
to the sun is the most dazzling—the heat that is nearest to the fir 
is the most intense, and the water that is nearest to the fountai 
is the purest. But, after Mary, who came into closer contac 
with the Humanity of the Word than did Joseph? When he hel 
Jesus in his arms and embraced him, did he not drink from th 
very source of holiness? The Humanity of Christ, the ocean o 
grace, filled his soul with grace even to overflowing. Again, hi 
close intimacy with Mary of itself served to sanctify him. In th 
Mystery of the Incarnation, the grace bestowed by God on Jesu: 
Mary, and Joseph is something absolutely beyond our com 
prehension. 

We borrow another comparison from St. Francis de Sale: 
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ceives the rays of the sun of justice. Joseph is the mirror which 

\fceives these rays from Mary. ‘Thus, the splendours of Christ 
}d of Mary are reflected in the soul of Joseph. Such is his in- 

}mparable holiness. 

This role of Joseph | in che tsparnation, as spouse of Mary and 


if Bicrics, In the «eee and Visitation we can picture 
jm as the spouse of the Immaculate Virgin, in the last three 
yfysteries he is outstanding as the foster-father of the Divine 
jnild. By meditating on these Mysteries, we learn something 
| the interior sanctity of the glorious Patriarch. In fact, his life- 
pry may be resumed by the seven joys and seven sorrows revealed 
‘Jerein. 

|But the remembrance of the Holy Patriarch is not absent in 
je Sorrowful Mysteries. After the Crucifixion of the Saviour, 
je soul of the Word descended into Limbo, where the souls of 
jsus and Joseph were once more re-united; for it is the teaching of 
|. Thomas that our Redeemer then bestowed the beatific vision 
i the souls of the just, detained in Limbo. What ineffable bliss 
that moment, when they beheld their God, face to face? Let 
} ask of St. Joseph that we too may one day experience the same 
jippiness. 

} In the glorious Mysteries, we again meet the venerable Patriarch. 
|e was, without doubt, among the number of privileged souls 
{ho accompanied the soul of Christ on the morning of the Resurr- 
po. The triumph of Jesus was also the triumph of Joseph. 
jn Ascension Thursday, the foster-father rose gloriously with 
\s Son. Now that our Saviour sits on his throne as king and as 


pngratulating Our Saviour on His glorious entrance into ae 
it us congratulate Joseph who was associated with Him. When 
| ‘e meditate in the last mysteries on the glories of Mary, we can 
lso recall Joseph’s part therein. In offering our praise and homage 
» the Queen of the Church, let us not forget her spouse, who is 
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its patron and protector. ‘The glorious mysteries, therefore 
reveal to us the influence exercised by Joseph over the universe 
Church. 

The Church was instituted primarily for the purpose of pen 
petuating the Incarnation down the centuries. The Church i 
the necessary extension and prolongation of the Incarnation 
The Christian family is the continuation of the family at Nazareth 
Therefore, Joseph’s position with regard to the Church and th 
Christian family must be analogous to the role played by him i 
the Mystery of the Incarnation. He was guardian and protecto 
of the Holy Family at Nazareth, he is now guardian and protecto 
of all Christendom. ‘The Church has solemnly acknowledge: 
this office of the Holy Patriarch. We may mention here. that 
Dominican religious, Father Lataste, offered his life for the inten 
tion that St. Joseph might be declared Patron of the Churck 
the sacrifice and death of the generous victim was accepted, an: 
shortly afterwards the decree of Pope Pius IX declared St. Josep: 
Patron of the Universal Church. 

St. Joseph, then, is universal Patron of the Church, whic. 
means that as our intercessor he can obtain every grace and favou 
for us, in whatever state of life we may be placed. 

We all know the celebrated words of St. Teresa: “The Mos 
High grants favours to His Saints, to succour us in particula 
cases only; but I know from experience that St. Joseph has th 
power of helping everyone, without exception, in afflictions an 
trials of every kind.’ We have shown how all our spiritual good 
come to us through Jesus and Mary; from Jesus, the source an 
fountain of grace; from Mary, the channel through which the 
flow. But Joseph has certain rights over these two. The bond 
which formerly united the Holy Family on earth are not destroye 
but rather consecrated in heaven. Joseph can still say to Mar 
and her Son as formerly in Nazareth: “You are mine;’ and bot 
can still answer: “Yes, we are yours.’ Therefore he is able, in 
sense, to command them. But Jesus and Mary do not wait t 
hear his request; they anticipate his wishes, and all the favour 
he desires for his privileged children are immediately granted. 

By reason of his influence with the King and Queen of heavet 
Joseph may be called the chancellor of the divine finances, th 
distributor of God’s treasures, both spiritual and temporal. 
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gious community in America invoked the intercession of St. 
Yeph to obtain a sum of money, necessary for the building of an 
jablishment for the relief of the poor. One of the Sisters com- 
‘Sed a hymn in honour of the saint, which the old people sang 
‘th evening, at night prayers. At the end of the Novena they 
Yeived a generous sum of money from a benefactor, and inspired 
‘th greater confidence, they continued their prayers until finally 
} saint graciously obtained for them double the required amount. 
A Christian family, threatened with an unjust law suit, made 
iiNovena to St. Joseph, at the end of which the plaintiff himself 
| ie forward, offering to stop the proceedings, and defray all 
& costs. ; 

}B3ut it is above all as our intercessor in spiritual matters that 
*eph shows himself to be our powerful advocate. How many 
}teful mothers attribute the conversion of a husband or a son 
ithe venerable Patriarch. 

{ Pinal perseverance and the grace of a happy death is assuredly 
i: grace of graces. The most dreadful of thoughts is the reflection: 
ill I be saved, shall I be damned? We cannot say; but Joseph 
jo breathed his last in the arms of Jesus and Mary, will certainly 
tain this grace of graces for his devoted clients. 

ihe following story used to be related by St. Vincent Ferrer: 
}pious merchant was accustomed to entertain once a year, three 
for people, in honour of the Holy Family at Nazareth. When 
@ last hour drew nigh, Jesus, Mary and Joseph appeared at his 
ith bed and saluted him with these words of love: During your 
P you received us yearly into your dwelling, to-day we will receive 
tz into our heavenly home. Would that we should receive such 
) invitation, in the hour of agony! Let us not fail to ask from 
|. Joseph the gift of final perseverance. 

‘St. Joseph, then, is protector, friend and model of people of 
lery condition and every state of life, in all their difficulties. 
who sheltered the Infant Jesus under his mantle is the Patron 
| Childhood. He who worked as a carpenter is the Patron Saint 
‘the working classes. The head of the Holy Family at Nazareth 
‘the Patron of all Christian Families throughout the world. 
> is the exemplar of virgins, who a virgin himself, was 
poused to a virgin mother, and foster-father to a virgin God. 
2 who led Jesus to men, and defended him against the attacks 
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of his enemies, is the Patron of Priests, who also have this missic 
entrusted to them. He who tasted the cup of bitterness durt 
his life, is Patron of the afflicted, the sorrowing, and the sufferin 
He is Patron of exiles, having once being forced to fly from hr 
own native land. ' 

Since this, in brief, is the mission which Jesus Christ confide 
to his foster-father on Ascension Day, we see how meditatia 
on the Rosary can truly be a meditation on St. Joseph. | 

Leo XIII rightly understood that the Head of the Holy Fami 
must necessarily enter into the Mysteries of the Rosary, and fe 
that reason decreed that during the month of October, Josep: 
the spouse of Mary should be invoked immediately after th 
Immaculate Virgin, and a prayer in honour of St. Joseph be adde 
at the end of the Rosary. 

Let us not separate those whom God has united! In futur 
when reciting the Rosary, let us unite in our minds and hear 
the three names of Jesus, Mary and Joseph. 


Adoration joins humility. It is the other face of humility. 
Humility disowns itself; adoration 1s the ecstatic assertion 
of the divine plenitude. The position of the religious man 
is this; not to exist of himself; to be set in his place by God; 
to feel himself embarked on a vast and grand adventure; 
and to wave a salutation from his ship to the divine owner. 
It is an infinitely honourable position if rightly understood. 
No great soul can rise higher, and it is an attitude within the 
reach of the least. 


Pére Sertillanges, Affinités, p. 104. 


Spiritual Direction 


Michael O’ Carroll, C.S.Sp. 


PIRITUAL DIRECTION is an important means to the attainment 
dj holiness. Good spiritual directors are rare. There have been 
gnts, great saints in whose lives spiritual direction had but a 
xht place. 
pOne might summarize in these three propositions, the findings 
} doctrine on the one hand and history on the other, on the 
tbblem of spiritual direction. We need to tread warily to reconcile 
2 assertions of the great masters of the spiritual life with certain 
¥deniable facts of experience. 
~Let us begin with some general truths. Many Catholics content 
pmselves with average conformity to the precepts of God and 
}s Church. But there will always be some who feel an attraction 
ivards higher things. The call to perfection stirs them. It 
juld be interesting to analyse the various origins of such an 
ipulse—or conversion, but it does not concern us here. It may 
j the sudden conscious recognition of a desire that has long been 
ming in the soul. Those who are well brought up, who benefit 
| the atmosphere of a Catholic home and a Catholic school, 
ly have felt the call to holiness for many years, but only vaguely. 
hie day it comes to the forefront of consciousness and fills the 
jal. For others, the choice of a religious or priestly vocation 
‘ngs in its train the intention of leading a better life. With others 
ll, it is the result of personal sorrow or tragedy. A young widow 
ill turn to God in her very loneliness of heart. 
When the first step has been taken there arises the need for a 
jitable programme of life. It will be evident at once that Mass 
jd the Sacraments, as well as the approved devotions of the Church, 
ll take, in such a programme, priority over other things. Then 
i the religious there are the obligations of his rule and for the 
(man the choice of good works or as we now say, the lay apos- 
late. 


{Does perfection or sanctity then follow automatically? It may 
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as we know, have scarcely begun. For its real meaning, te 
laws, spirit and progress are within. 

It is relatively easy to build and not too difficult to presery 
an external framework. The real agony of life is what goes a 
inside. The mystery of the mind of man pursues each and ever 
one of us. We are told that there are people who can read tl 
human soul like a book. What nonsense. To certain saints w: 
given a momentary insight into a particular state of soul—an 
even in that regard the assertions of hagiographers may be occasiox 
ally distrusted. But to appreciate a state of soul is one thing, 4 
grasp the entire potentialities and the full living movement of 
spirit is another. These escape all except God Himself. 

How is the soul, this mysterious entity, to know itself, to ee 
itself, to live with itself and God? That is the problem of t 
spiritual life, if the spiritual life means anything. I repeat that th 
enterprise is difficult and delicate and we gain nothing by lookir 
for facile solutions. We must begin with reverence for the myste1 
of our own soul—and in passing, for the mystery of each and eve 
other soul. With all our protests against Fascist regimentatio: 
we slip easily enough into a state of mind, not entirely dissimil: 
to it. The cry of Our Holy Father last Christmas twelve month 
‘Man is being despoiled of his personality’ is not merely for tk 
enemies of the Faith. It is for all those, busy with endless clas 
ifications of good and bad, for those who think they know ever 
thing about their brothers in religion, who don’t respect sufficient 
God’s mysteries in dealing with souls. 

Now it is against this general background of need and difficul: 
that we must consider the function of the spiritual director. Tho: 
who encounter perplexity of mind turn to him. In this th 
are following the tradition of Christian asceticism. It is not neces 
ary to quote authorities; they are found listed in such works | 
‘Tanquerey’s Christian Perfection or Father De Guibert’s Theolog 
Ascetica et Mystica. It is, however, pertinent to ask certain questio: 
and to make some suggestions. 

1. What are the qualities of a good director? Requisite knowledg 
integrity, judgement—in that order. 

There is no need to delay over the first of these qualification 
A thorough grasp of the basic principles of ascetic and mystic 
Theology is indispensable to anyone who wishes to give enligk 
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yned help to souls in pursuit of perfection. here has been a 
jidespread return, thanks largely to the work of the Dominican 
vrder and in particular to the writings of Father Garrigou Lagrange, 

the 'Thomistic concept of the unity of all theological science. 
“phere are no partitions between Dogma, Moral, Ascetic and 
glystical Theology. There is a science of God and His dealings 
th man, branching out in different ways, but demanding always 


Ae 


4 By moral integrity, I mean what may be broadly styled holiness 
‘life, but since that phrase is misleading, it may be well to discard 
|. It seems to imply the capacity to discern sanctity in others—a 
jaim that we may well meet, with the remark attributed to both 
:. Augustine and St. Alphonsus Ligouri—‘the saints are all 
ead.’ This remark does not imply a denial of sanctity in the 
4hurch but merely indicates difficulty in picking out the heroic 
(kemplars of it. If you have to wait for a saint to direct you, you 
kay wait a long time and when you have found him, be still 
justaken. Meanwhile, there are plenty of good directors all 
found you. 
|| There remains, however, the third most important qualification— 
(bund judgement. By this, I mean prudence in the full dignified 
feaning of that word, plus insight into character, and in some 
jegree, discernment of spirits—a formidable equipment to demand 
¢ any frail mortal man. Any one who is dismayed, however, 
4 such an enumeration, should recall the traditional phrase: 
Irs artium regimen animarum. If you must look for skill, training 
nd expert qualifications in a teacher, lawyer or physician, you 
jave a right to look for them in your spiritual director. You and 
he spiritual director have also the consolation that the task is not 
jatirely yours. 
To understand a human mind in its functioning on the natural 
vel, is exceedingly difficult. Philosophy tells us that the human 
lntelligence is best fitted to know abstract ideas, general laws and 
niversal truths; it has not the same ease or certainty in dealing 
bith individuals of any kind, least of all individuals of its own 
lind—other minds in the singular number. It knows them in an 
iidirect way and it is a fact of experience that some are swifter 
Ind surer in this operation than others. They have an intuitive 
‘ense which can be strengthened by experience, by sympathy, 
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by that refined use of instinct which St. Thomas allows for i 
man with whom the animal instinct—vis aestimativa—become 
through its partnership with a higher cognitive faculty, intelligence 
stronger and wider in range. Such people can pick—with a smai 
margin of error—the right man for an important task. In dealin 
we souls, eager for perfection, such an intuitive sense may serv 
a higher purpose. It will do so with still greater certainty if it i 
allied to a true realization of the function of spiritual directo 

But this brings us to another aspect of the problem. 

2. What is the function of a spiritual director? Let us fis 
attempt to say what it is not. It is not to impose rules, preser 
ready-made solutions and guide souls along a path of his ow 
choosing. The spiritual director must accept not only at a late 
stage, but in the beginning, a strictly subordinate role. Th 
Master of the Interior Life is the Holy Ghost. He guides and th 
soul has to learn to follow His guidance. The director may be jus 
as ignorant as the disciple on what lies ahead. God, if we can judg 
from the example of the great saints, keeps souls largely in the dark 
giving them only such light as they need from day to day. From th 
same example we should say that the way of perfection for mos 
souls includes—as deliberately allowed by God—false starts 
unrealizable schemes and plans, imprudent initiatives, ambition 
that look wonderfully well suited to the advancement of God’ 
glory, but in reality are subtly interwoven with egoism and mistake: 

You cannot reach high sanctity without making mistake 
just as you cannot have prayer without distractions or virtu 
without faults. It is in the handling of these manifestations « 
weakness that the saints excel, not in immunity from them. 

The duty of a director is to form a soul. He has to ground it i 
prudence which is not cowardice and must not be confused wit 
caution. If the soul, has in the initial stage, or in any subsequei 
crisis, to lean on him he must be on his guard against bindin 
it to his person. Exclusive possession of souls belongs to Go 
alone. 

Another pitfall that seems to await those who undertake th 
function is artificiality. All Christian life is beset with the fat 
need which weak souls experience—of keeping up appearance 
The environment makes demands and it is often easier to confor: 
and that may mean mere external conformity. But it is not th 
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id of artificiality I have in mind. It is rather like this. A soul 
ints to be perfect and finds out that the necessary means include 
bpiritual director. If the spiritual director is wise he knows how 
j deal with such a case and no harm is done. But if though 
irned, he is himself immature in spirit and heart, then what 
jlows may be just a game. It may afford grounds for a certain 
ioerficial satisfaction on both sides. 

jWe know the dictum of the Imitation: I would rather feel 
jmpunction than know its definition. The best guidance souls 
& in their quest of God is not always on the set-piece model, 
|th regular interviews, maxims carefully enunciated and the 
jt of it. It may be a puzzled, tormented mind, receiving relief 
jd peace from some fortunate encounter with an enlightened 
jend of God. It may be one remark revealing insight and what 
h may call touch. It may also be the steady participation of 
jht from a wise experienced master of the spiritual life. 
Venerable Libermann, who had abundant experience of direction, 
ive and passive, and who wrote, perhaps most realistically, 
Jall, on the subject of bad directors, once said that souls sometimes 
hike more progress with one director in a short time than with 
lother in the course of years. Some directors, while sacrificing 
ithing of idealism or heroism or nobility, can none the less 
poieve three things that others do not seem capable of: they can 
lovide inspiration, they give a sense of freedom and adventure, 
id they uproot self-deceit more quickly. 

iI cannot attempt here to explain why some people inspire and 
hers depress. It is perhaps the question of leadership in its 
st difficult domain. But the fact is as undeniable as the difference 
jtween teachers. One makes you hate a subject; another gives 
lu love for it. On the subject of freedom or adventure, I would 
lt like to be misunderstood. But there are directors—less numer- 
\s, admittedly, since the Little Flower’s day—who fetter the 
a! with rules, prescriptions and prohibitions. Others convey 
'e conviction that God is attractive. They make spirituality 
mething to live for, instead of a chain of meaningless sufferings. 
iffering there will be, but suffering of itself has no sanctifying 
wer. Only love truly sanctifies. 

What is to be said of self-deceit? Father Faber once wrote of 
e seven fountains from which it flows, and the comment has 
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been made that when you have read him you will see no escap 
One of the very dangers of dealing with it is that we are incline 
to think ourselves exempt and others the principal victims. F 
strangely, we can see others deceiving themselves but forg 
that the traffic is not one way. The Church is always well supplie 
with ardent, high-minded and generous men and women wl 
expend energy incessantly, but who fail to. direct that energ 
to God. They so fail because the mental processes, through whic 
energy flows, are so easily poisoned by egoism. Egoism wort 
in the depths; it is not overcome on the surface of the soul. © 
Francis de Sales said that he would be happy if it left him a quart) 
of an hour before he died. | 

3. What obedience must be given to a spiritual director? Apa 
from cases where souls take a vow of obedience to a director, it | 
evident that there can be no question of obedience in the sem: 
of strict precept or canonical obligation. But there is a tradition 
opinion that a soul benefits by complete submission for a certa 
period of time. In certain initial trials like scruples or in lat 
crises this submission is part of the providential remedy ar 
relief. 

4. Should a director be retained all through life? Here, opinio: 
vary. No matter how advanced a soul may be, no matter ho 
enlightened, fortified and comforted by God the Holy Ghos 
it may yet err and depart from the ways of God. It may mista! 
‘the consolations of God for the God of consolations,’ it mi: 
slacken its efforts, rest on its laurels, look for reward here on eart 
So it may profitably turn to another for guidance, taking care th 
it finds.a guide of sufficient maturity and sympathy. At su 
a stage, direction need never be a permanent and fixed elemer 
as in early stages. 

5. Is it wise to change a director? If a person is reasonab 
certain that he is not being helped, but hindered, it becomes 
duty to change. But this course should not follow temperament 
inclination or fitfulness. Change for change sake is an evil a1 
it then may become the duty of the new spiritual director to refu 
his assistance. Apart from such safeguards, the choice of ni 
directors may well be left to change of place or to. marked transiti 
in one’s outlook and interests. 

6. Is it absolutely necessary to have a spiritual director in oré 
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attain great holiness? Manifestly no, since quite a number of 
ie saints had none. In the early ages of the Church and in the 


yeived from religious superiors. Of this, St. Bernard is, perhaps, 
i conspicuous instance, St. Bernard, who wrote to one of his. 
®nks become Pope, the immortal line: Maledicta occupatio 
} te retrahit a Deo, (Business which withdraws you from God’ 
i | ae 


‘§t as they ee keeping rl diaries. Others, like the English, 
possibly the Irish, do not undertake such things so easily, 
ich is to be regretted end where possible remedied. 


| In the last resort, the moral problem and the spiritual problem 
amount to putting, or not putting, something in the balance 
with God, in being, or not being, an idolator. . . 
In the things that we do for God, there are the substance 
of the things themselves, the quality, the quantity, and all 
the circumstances that prudence determines; but prudence, 
the light of the soul, ts at the service of love and love's 
purposes. 
Then if the result does not come up to our expectation, ae 
accidents without, or within the soul, have stood in the way, 
the failure will be only apparent, for love has its own value; 
what it accomplishes outside itself 1s only a testimony. 

Pére Sertillanges, Affinités, pp..127, 128. 


AT HOME WITH GOD—1. | 
God’s Challenge—‘Come and Accuse Me: 


George Byrne, S.f. 


THROWING the blame on others is contemptible in the eyes « 
every respectable man, except when he does it himself. It is 
subterfuge with a long history. It started in the Garden of Eder 
‘The woman, whom thou gavest me to be my companion, gay 
me of the tree’; ‘the serpent deceived me, and I did eat.’ Thet 
is a touch of humility in Eve: she allowed herself to be mislee 
Adam’s surly reply involves God Himself for ‘the companio 
given to him.’ 

The spirit of Adam had passed into his sons. Miracle afte 
miracle attested God’s Providence for His chosen people, ye 
when hardship had to be faced, they murmured against Goc 
They were tired of Him; they would try gods of their own fashior 
ing. The history of Israel is shot through with revolt against Goe 
with a tardy return to Him, when convinced by a prophet th: 
there was no other way to salvation. A ‘stiff-necked’ people z 
through the centuries as St. Stephen recalled: ‘you always resi 
the Holy Ghost; as your fathers did, you do also.’ 

Until on our knees, beside Magdalen on Calvary, we hear tk 
words ‘Father, forgive them for they know not what they de 
nothing is more eloquent of God’s patient mercy than His dealing 
with this persistently wayward people. Jonas, recalcitrant prophe 
‘fled from the face of the Lord.’ He knew that, at the first mov 
ment of regret, the Ninivites would be pardoned, and his pr 
diction nullified. ‘Is not this what I said, when I was yet in n 
own country? ... for I know that Thou are a gracious and mercif 
God, patient and easy to forgive evil.’ 

There is a deeper side to the picture of God’s patient forgivin: 
ness. ‘There is God presenting Himself before the bar of judgmer 
wistfully, to ask the sinner what He has done amiss? 

‘And then come and accuse Me, saith the Lord; if your si: 
be as scarlet, they shall be made as white as snow.’ ‘Wh 
iniquity have your fathers found in Me that they are gone f 
from Me? 


‘What is there that I ought to do to my vineyard that I ha 
not done to it? 
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jm, but condemned Him! ‘And finding no cause of death in 
‘im, they desired of Pilate, that they might kill him.’ 


/But that ‘the iniquity of us all should be laid’ on the All-Pure 
id this by the Father’s own counsel is ‘the mystery which hath 
fen hidden from eternity in God, Who created all things,’ it 
fens up a new idea of love: ‘the charity of Christ, which surpasseth 
} knowledge.’ Eros, the highest concept of human philosophy, 
ive place to Agape, the revelation of the Father Almighty, of 
lod, of Whom alone we may say, not that He loves, but that He 
i Love. Probably no truth is harder for the human mind to 
jasp than the ‘subsistence’ of love: we use an abstract word to 
hpress the most perfect order of realization, that of a nature 
nplete in itself, existing by itself, not merely enjoying a passing 
#tuality, thanks to a substance in which it inheres. For us love 
han ‘accident’: something that comes and goes; in God it is His 
iry essence, personally expressed. In us, desire and love are 
imately intertwined. Because of our imperfection we have 
dless needs; we reach out to anything promising to fill them; 
desire it, as something to be acquired; we love it as the fulfilment 
four desire. So that we love what we desire, and we desire what 
: love. In consequence, we are restless. We are made to rest 
| the Good, and we keep on grasping at imitations as they fall 
jder our hands. Love is not substantial in us; it is the realising 
| a natural activity to possess what promises to please. It is the 
irce driving us to seek the satisfaction of an ever-felt want of 
srfection. Of ourselves we have nothing, of ourselves we are 
othing, goodness is not of our making: ‘One only is good, God.’ 
ence God alone can be loved for what He is in Himself; every- 
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thing outside God for the goodness which God has given it, 
the measure, therefore, of His creative act, making it share 
some aspect of His goodness. 
. A person, standing on the highest rung of God’s creation, — 
consciously turned towards ‘Truth, Beauty, Goodness. In ther 
and through them, alone can he find his perfection. His mind 
made to grasp truth and to reflect it, as in a mirror. But bour 
up with truth, is the adornment of beauty: it is at once the resple: 
dence of order, of harmony, which fills the spirit with satisfactic 
in goodness possessed. The goodness may be of the passia 
order, limited in perfection and, consequently in its power — 
please, or it may be something belonging to the eternal orde 
something of God, or leading to God: in this case it produc 
happiness, the goal of the spirit’s aspirations. The’ happine 
cannot be complete without the assurance of permanency, whi 
constitutes Heaven: ‘God Himself with them shall be their Go 

Just before reaching the baptismal font, the priest, who 
about to perform for the infant the greatest action of its lif 
elevation to divine sonship, makes on the child’s behalf an a 
of faith in the ‘Father Almighty,’ followed by Christ’s own pray 
that the Father’s will may guide him on earth, as it will be tl 
fulfilment of the new life given him, in Heaven. When the closii 
scene has been reached and the body is carried once more, nc 
lifeless, again the priest prays ‘Our Father.’ He sprinkles he 
water on the body to be interred, a sign of our trust that as bo 
and soul have sanctified the Father’s name on earth, they may 
united to sanctify it for ever in the Light of Glory. 

Prayer becomes intimate, a real communion of child wi 
Father, when man grasps the significance of belief in ‘the Fatk 
Almighty,’ ‘I will pray with the spirit, I will pray also with t 
understanding.’ ‘The generosity of the father who, though 
be evil, knows how to give good gifts to his children, is limit 
by his means and by the extent of his unselfishness. There c¢ 
be no limit to the generosity of the Father Almighty: ‘how mu 
more will your Father who is in heaven, give good things to th 
that ask Him.’ If you but be Christ’s, all things asked in ] 
name, are yours, for Christ is God’s. 

Still less could there be any selfishness on the part of G 
God has nothing to receive; nothing can make Him richer. 
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}t exists or can exist is the result of the creative action of personal 
je. Julian of Norwich tells us of this vision: 

| ‘He shewed me a little thing, the quantity of a hazel nut in 
the palm of my hand; and it was round as a ball. I looked 
jhereupon with the eye of my understanding and thought: 
\What may this be? And it was answered generally thus: It is 
ll that is made. . . In this little thing I saw three properties. 
ithe first is that God made it, the second is that God loveth it, 
ghe third, that God keepeth it.’ 

)You will be as gods’, was the devil’s bait. Man swallowed it, 
ii the poison of selfishness infected his whole nature. There is 
hy one antidote: pride refuses it. Man will build his own tower, 
{ching to heaven; he will find everything in ‘the great Babylon... 
lilt to be the seat of the kingdom, by the strength of his power, 
in the glory of his excellence?’ The falsehood is evident. Man 
fi. never ‘be as God,’ but he can be God’s: “God made him, God 
ps him, God loves him.’ On the road to Damascus, Saul heard 
jd’s challenge: he understood it; he gave the only sane answer 
| ssible: ‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?’ He never looked 
ik on his early dreams of greatness as upholder of the Law. In 
brist he had found God, and finding God was everything: ‘what 
jst thou that thou hast not received? And if thou hast received, 
ly dost thou glory, as if thou hadst not received it? 

J5et in a world of change, and ever changing ourselves, it is 
Id to conceive the notion of changelessness in perfect activity, 
hich is the perfection of God. We begin by liking, we advance 
jloving, we may even end by hating. It is consoling to read in 
bemias: “Yea, I have loved thee with an everlasting love,’ but 
w can it be ‘everlasting’? Is not love an attraction of the will 
wards some good set before it? In the creature, yes! In the 
eator, no! No movement within God can be caused by anything 
tside Him. His love of the infinite Goodness and Beauty 
lich is His own essence is the cause of all Creation; so ‘He chose 
in Christ, before. the foundation of the world ... to be -un- 
lotted in love.’ God’s love knows no limits. His challenge is 
iversal, ‘is there anything that I could have done to my vine- 
td that I have not done?’ Human hatred turns against the person; 
vine love never changes; it continues to sustain the sinner, 


sugh he turns from God in sin. 


Lay Missionaries—The International 
Catholic Auxiliaries 


ONE OF the most remarkable expressions of the modern lay apo: 
tolate is the society of Women’s International Catholic Auxiliarie 
founded in Belgium in 1937 under the inspiration of Pére Vinces 
Lebbe, ‘the Apostle of Modern China.’ Long years of missionat 
activity had convinced this great priest of the need for collaborato: 
who, while remaining lay, would give themselves wholly to Gc 
for their entire life in order to serve the Church in mission cout 
tries. To provide this collaboration is the aim of the I.C.A. Th 
members are to be witnesses to Christ among their non-Christia 
brothers by their direct apostolic activity, by the exercise of the 
profession as doctor, nurse, social worker, etc, in a Christie 
manner and by their own team life; in general they are to hel 
the Bishops in the mission areas in the formation of a well-traine 
native laity. 

The Society began with only two members, and in the ear. 
years its growth was very slow. Now there are about 150 member 
girls from fifteen different countries and there are seventee 
teams working in themissions. So far, there are no Irish Auxiliarie 
In 1949, one of the members, Mariette Dierkens, who was workit 
as a nurse in Nanking was shot dead while answering a fal: 
sick-call. Her devotion to her work for the Church and the Chine 
people, culminating in her tragic death, caused the Papal Inte 
nuncio, Mgr. Riberi to say at her funeral that she was a ‘mart 
of charity.’ 

The following outline of the character and spiritual life of tl 
Society will be of interest to many outside the ranks of the Au: 
iliaries themselves and an inspiration to all those engaged in tl 
various forms of the lay apostolate. 

When girls who come to the I.C.A. are asked the reasons f 
their choice, the reply can almost always be summed up und 
the following points: I want to be a missionary; I want to rema 
lay; I want to give myself completely to God. 
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ssionaries 


The first point seems clear, though it would still be as well 
state that Auxiliaries understand the word ‘mission’ in the 
fditional sense of the apostolate in countries dependent on 
e Sacred Congregation of Propaganda and of certain countries 
pendent on the Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church. 
he Society of Catholic Auxiliaries, then, does not accept girls 
tmply looking for a missionary environment at home, it accepts 
ily those who desire to go out to missionary countries, solely 
ith the idea of doing missionary work. 

#1In the light of the Encyclicals and following Father Vincent 
ebbe, who inspired the Society, the Auxiliaries wish to be assim- 
Itted as completely as possible to the people who, by God’s 
face, must be led to take their place in the Church. They therefore 
hudeavour to adapt themselves to the utmost to the language, 
jistoms, culture and mentality of the people to whom they are 
int. They give themselves not only to an apostolate but to a 
>ople. 

‘An Auxiliary must really become incarnate in the milieu 
in which she has to live. She must be completely attached to 
4 the world such as she finds it. It is in this world that she must 
accomplish, with the highest degree of competence possible 
and with all her heart, the task entrusted to her. 

“As Christ the Word became incarnate among men, a divine 

} leaven in the human dough, the Auxiliaries must not live-in 
_an Ivory Tower. They must make themselves all things to all 
men, mixing with all, being part of a single whole with them; 
| Arab among the Arabs, Chinese with the Chinese, Indian with 
the Indians, like a leaven which also loses its identity in the 
dough in order to make the whole rise. 
“To become the other “fellow” in all except sin, is, as we 
have seen an essential part of their role as auxiliaries. An exterior 
adaptation is not sufficient, but a real incarnation of Christianity 
/ into a new people, in order to offer it up to God with all its 
/ human values.’ (Spirit & Life of the Auxiliaries.) 


Such a gift of oneself, to be real, must be final. The Society 
oes not recall those it has sent out; she has given them for life 
9 a field of apostolate and henceforth the local Bishop alone will 
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direct their activities as he thinks good. Moreover, in sendin 
out missionary teams, the Society will always give preferenc 
to requests from native bishops, for it is under their directi 
that the vocation is fully realised. 

‘The Auxiliaries only exist in order to serve. They disrega 
their own tastes and desires to keep only the end in view. The 
do not found institutions of their own, but work in those 
their bishop. The Bishop may employ the Auxiliaries in diver 
services—he may ask them to exercise their profession, so 
to make possible the penetration of a given milieu; or else h 
ee entrust to them, according to their competence, the orga 

sation of social, medical or educational services or of apostoli 
ssuaeutiole? — (Spirit & Life of the Auxiliaries) 


So far as is possible, the teams are composed of girls of differen 
countries and races in order to avoid any suspicion of political pen 
etration, a frequent affliction in missionary work. ‘This is also | 
witness of universal fraternity. | 

‘The Auxiliaries, though trying to become incorporated int! 
a particular group, should, for all that, remain no less universalis 
in thought and love, truly Catholic, united to Christ and Hi 
supreme representative. 

“The Society receives as members, young women of @ 
classes and all races, on an equal basis. The one conditio: 
is that each one should have decided to rise above all nationalisti 
or particularistic feelings in order to be only children of on 
and the same Father, participating in a single life and devote 
to a single task—the establishment of His kingdom.’ 

(Spirit & Life of the Auxiliaries. 

Thus conceived, the missionary vocation is obviously ver 
exacting and requires qualities which cannot be replaced b 
generosity alone. It should be noted, however, that the numbe 
of aptitudes which can be used varies widely, especially in view « 
the great diversity of missionary countries. In addition, there i 
the possibility of apostolic work amongst girls from missionar 
countries during their stay in Europe and America. 


é 


Lay 


Why do the Auxiliaries undertake to remain lay? 
Firstly, because in the immense field of the apostolate, an 
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“ppecially in missionary countries, certain activities definitely 
i squire lay apostles, being outside the range of work normally 
ndertaken by religious, and some which could not be under- 
ken by them. 
“| Perhaps, above all, because these girls feel called to live their 
“vhristianity in as close contact as possible with the people who 
‘aust become their people, being like them in every way compatible 
‘ith a fervent spiritual life. Thus it is easier to give a lead by 
monstrating how the Christian life of the layman should be 
Wyed. The birth of a Christian élite in mission countries 
‘Pems to them the capital requirement, and will be facilitated 


the presence of a missionary team, animated with high apostolic 


“To-day, as in the time of St. Paul, there is a need to raise 
up Christian cells in the midst of pagan civilisations, which, 


| masses and lead the non-Christians to Baptism. 
| ‘For this reason it is essential that the laity should generously 
| unite their activity and zeal to the apostolate of the clergy.’ 
(Evangel Praecones.) 
‘Clergy and religious do not suffice for that task. A lay- 
{ person, whilst engaged in a spiritual apostolate, is by the grace 
{ of God at the same time able so to transform the pattern of 
} Pagan society that all human activities may conform to God’s 
Will and Love and render Him praise. 
| “The Auxiliaries, therefore, will devote themselves to promote 
» the formation of a well-trained native laity, capable of fully 
assuming their responsibilities as baptised and confirmed 
Christians, by revealing to their brethren in the flesh, in a style 
and manner of life proper to them, the Christian meaning of 
"family, profession, one’s country, and the apostolate.’ 
(Spirit & Life of the Auxiliaries.) 
' One might be tempted to think it is simply a dislike for existing 
orms of religious life, for this dislike certainly exists and might 
ven lead a girl to present herself to the Auxiliaries. But this 
eg ative reason is not sufficient, and it would be better to persuade 
uch a one to overcome the repugnance which does not mean that 
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she has not a religious vocation, For an Auxiliary, it needs 
positive vocation to the lay apostolate. aa | 

Let us put aside the altogether wrong idea that the Auxiliaric 
remain lay in order to keep their liberty. This idea suppose 
that they give only a part of their life to missionary work, that the 
retain the right to change the direction of their lives after a fey 
years, or that they remain free to conduct themselves accordi 
to their liking in all but the service of which they have chargy 

There are, in fact, lay people of this type who place themselve 
at the Service of the missions, either part-time or for a limit 
period. Other groups of lay missionaries also exist who acce 
this type of vocation, in addition to others more complete. Bu 
the case of the Auxiliaries is different, for they only accept gir: 
wishing to give themselves entirely and for always. This cover 
the third point we made at the beginning in the customary state 
ment on the vocation of Auxiliary. 


Totally Given 


How is the desire to give ourself completely to God realise 
in the Society of I.C.A.? 


In their book Spirit and Life it is said that:— 
‘the engagement to complete chastity, an obligation followin; 
the oath taken by the Auxiliary at the end of her training, is a 
essential part of the total gift of herself to God and to other: 
she offers to God, not only her services, but her whole being 
for the redemption of the world. She no longer belongs t 
herself; she belongs to Christ and her life, entirely given u 
to the service of others, accomplishes and shows the love sh 
has for Christ and all those He wishes to unite to Himself.’ 
By her oath, the Auxiliary responds to the call of Jesus 
‘Leave all things, come and follow me.’ She exchanges wit 
God the solemn ‘Yes’ by which she gives herself up to Hit 
and God gives Himself to her, by a mutual gift, complete 
without holding anything back, to take part in the growth c 
the Church.’ (Spirit & Life of the Auxiliaries.) 
Consequently, the Auxiliaries accept only those girls calle 
by God to this total consecration and who, being aware of suc 
a call, wish to respond to it sincerely and generously. 
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‘}In the mind of an Auxiliary:— 
‘the renunciation of marriage is only a negative consequence 
“of this positive choice of God and service to others. The fact 
‘fof not getting married is not the most important reality, but 
it is the intimate gift of everything we are to God. The reason 
“for this total gift of oneself is found in Charity, the superiority 
‘of this divine love which Christ revealed to us above all other 
motives of existence and action. “My Beloved belongs to me 
‘“jand I to Him,” says the Canticle of Canticles.’ 
(Spirit & Life of the Auxiliaries.) 

“| “The first promise is the first step on the royal road of love, 

the gift of self to God for His work. The later promises are 
only its normal development. 
‘During the training period, the annual renewal of the promise 
jis an opportunity for intensifying the sense of this dedication, 
both regarding the purity of our intention due to clearer vision 
of God and the service He expects from us, and as regards a 
more loving adherence to His Holy Will by the use of the means 
| placed at our disposal for realising our purpose and for living 
‘faithfully our complete dedication. “For me Life means Christ.” 
p(Phil 1: 21). 
‘The oath makes us members of the Society. Even though 
‘it is only taken for a limited period “‘while waiting to be able 
to consecrate oneself for life,’’ according to the prudent rules of 
§ the Church, it marks a definite stage which introduces us effectiv- 
i} ely into the apostolic life in a determined state of life, in which 
1 God, having accepted our dedication through the Church, 
+ takes charge of us for a work of His choosing.’ 
4 (Spirit & Life of the Auxiliaries). 
As is often the case in the Church, this engagement has a bearing 
a the Society’s Constitution as a whole. This was approved 
hh provisional form by Cardinal Van Roey, Archbishop of Malines. 
fe gave the Society statutes with diocesan right, on January 25, 
47, in reply to the favourable opinion of the Sacred Congregation 
'f Propaganda, on which the Society depends, being entirely 
lissionary. 
' Following the Constitution, the engagement is received by 
ne General President, or her delegate, in the presence of the 
eclesiastical authority. It is, therefore, canonically binding 
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in conscience, in accordance with the prescriptions of canor 
law. 
The obligations deriving from the Oath are enumerated ir 
Article 66 of the Constitution, which says: ‘Obligations deriving 
from the Oath are, amongst others, stability, zeal, obedience tc 
superiors, renouncement of marriage and the spirit of poverty. 
This simple enumeration suffices to show that for the IC. 
it is not merely a question of placing one’s activity at the service 
of the missions but also of practising evangelical counsels, anc 
this in virtue of an engagement received, approved and blessec 
by the Church. 


Outline of Spiritual Life 


Hence, it is clear that the Society of Catholic Auxiliaries provides 
its members with a spiritual framework, which is all the more 
necessary seeing that in many mission countries they canno) 
enjoy exterior supports which a lay apostle can have in our coun: 
tries. On the other hand, the lay form of their apostolate exact: 
a great suppleness in their mode of life. 

The spiritual rule which every Auxiliary undertakes to follow 
throughout her life is very classical. It comprises daily ‘Mass: 
at least half an hour of meditation each day; a minimum of three 
hours spiritual reading per week; a daily visit to the Blessed Sac- 
rament; examination of conscience and recitation of the rosary 
daily; regular confession, at least fortnightly; a monthly recollectior 
and an annual retreat. | 

These spiritual exercises are carried out individually; otherwis¢ 
the I.C.A. always live in a team.. The team leader must see tha 
these rules are observed. Also, a weekly spiritual reunion will hel; 
them to remain faithful and to develop their spiritual life. It i 
this development which is important for there is no real apostolat 
apart from close union with God. 

‘The Auxiliaries must take special care not to split up thei 
life into one of prayer and one of action—action and contem 
plation being the two aspects of a single, fundamental reality 
loving union with God. Hence, however much the Auxiliarie 
value the importance of a faithful observance of their spirituc 
tule, they will realise that it is not the sole means of sanctifyin: 
their life. Everywhere and in everything the Auxiliaries wil 
find Christ and will live by the reality of this mystery.’ 

(Spirit & Life of the Auxiliaries 
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The Auxiliaries in the mission remain under the central authority 
| the Society, for what concerns fidelity to their vocation. By 
‘ipriodical visits and by correspondence, the members of the Central 
uncil do all that is possible to help them. In addition, when a 
shop receives a team he is asked to appoint for them a Spiritual 
‘Vpirector. 
‘| The word ‘lay’ tending to evoke the idea of individual liberty, 
i-would be as well at this point to give some details of the place 
' obedience in the life of the Auxiliary. It is obvious that on 
‘pming into the Society, a girl may have personal preferences 
jt a certain country or mode of life, being already engaged ina 
pecial profession or studies. It is only reasonable to take this into 
count, but she is always clearly told that she must be ready to 
i@cept, in perfect confidence and obedience, any decisions which 
me authorities of the Society think good to make in her regard, 
W@nouncing all personal preferences. 
i Once in the mission, the Auxiliary makes obedience to the 
@ishop, whatever his orders, the very foundation of her apostolate. 
yhe working unit being the team, she receives her orders through 
e team leader who is responsible for her apostolate as for her 
‘piritual life and to whom she consequently owes the strictest 
#bedience. The réle of authority is nevertheless conceived in 
‘he most fraternal fashion, in order not to impede initiative and 
e sense of personal responsibility which are indispensable in 
tuations in which the lay apostle often finds herself. 
| ‘The Auxiliaries are consecrated to an apostolic mission. 
¢ Obedience fills an essential place in their life and in the organ- 
# isation of the Society. Without it, a truly apostolic work is 
| impossible, since that is just Christ’s mission, to re-assemble 
{ the diversities of all languages, races and nations in the unity 
of a single love. 

‘Like Christ, their food is to do the will of Him Who sent 
{them and to carry out His work. 
| ‘The Auxiliary lives in an obedience which is supernatural, 
) universal, absolute and joyful.’ (Spirit & Life of the Auxilaries.) 
~The team of Auxiliaries is not only conceived ‘as a working 
nit, but also as a living unit. 
| Team life is an important element in the life of the Auxiliaries. 
t is conceived as not only permitting greater’ collaboration in 
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work and support in difficulties, it is a life, a placing of God’s 
gifts at the common disposal for use in His service. 
‘A team of Auxiliaries is not only conceived on a natural 
plane but also on a supernatural, the plane of charity. It is th 
gift of person to person in the risen Christ, united for the pursuit 
of a common end, to preach the Gospel and hasten the returm 
of the Lord. 
‘It must therefore be in constant touch with the actual worl 
to be transfigured in order to know what to do; and on the othe 
hand, with Christ and His Church, so as to be a genuine witness. 
The team is not an end but a means. It should make it easie 
for each to fit into her milieu—it therefore should be ope 
to the world. 
‘It assures the efficacy and continuity of their apostolic work, 
accomplished in a sincere and trusting collaboration, by mutual 
support in inevitable difficulties; a spiritual enrichment through 
friendship and a stimulant for each member to become daily, 
more and more Christlike. 
‘Brotherliness incarnate, putting into practice the Church’s: 
song. “Gracious the sight and full of comfort when brethren) 
dwell united,” (Ps. 132) the team should realise Christ’s wish: 
for His apostles: “The mark by which all men will know you,. 
for my disciples will be the love you bear one another.’’ (John 
133835): (Spirit & Life of the Auxiliaries.) 
The word ‘lay’ could also evoke the idea of financial indepen- 
dence. The spirit of the Auxiliary is to give to the apostolate, 
together with her person, all that belongs to her. She keeps the 
right to goods which come from her family, she can administer 
them and dispose of them by will; she can also receive the revenue 
of her patrimony. But the use of this revenue is controlled by 
the Constitution and she cannot use it for her personal advantage. 

With regard to earnings from the exercise of her profession 
(doctor, nurse, teacher, social assistant, etc.), either on the mission 
or elsewhere in the Society, the Auxiliary has no right to them 
at all. They belong to the common purse to supply the needs 
of the team or of the mission or, in certain cases, those of the 
training centre. 

In practice, then, whatever her personal fortune and professional 
activity, the Auxiliary disposes of a very modest sum, which is 
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allowed her each month for pocket money and whose use is super- 
vised by the authorities. 

‘Since an Auxiliary is a lay apostle, every possession, however 
obtained (capital, salary, gift, scholarship) is to be used for and 
on behalf of the apostolate. There will be inequality amongst 
the Auxiliaries, since the form of their apostolate will vary 
in accordance with the difference in locality and profession. 
These inequalities are intended and accepted in view of their 
final cause, without argument or envy.’ 

‘An Auxiliary’s poverty must not cut her off from the world; 
her style of life, dress and hospitality must conform to the 
milieu in which she lives, but not to that from which she per- 
sonally comes. This poverty must be exemplary: i.e. that of 
an apostle, who shows forth an ideal of Christian life, which 
attracts, but also may be adopted by anybody prepared to live 
in a truly Christian spirit.’ (Spirit & Life of the Ausxiliaries.) 
Other points could be cited in illustrating the spiritual setting 

of the Auxiliary’s life. These, however, would appear sufficient 
to indicate the folly of launching a girl on such a life without 
an adequate formation. 

| Training 

The training is given in houses specially established for the 
| purpose, where the future missionaries live together for two years 
} or longer. A shorter period may be permitted in exceptional cases. 
Between these two years are inserted professional studies, exper- 
ience in organisations and even in the missions themselves, accord- 
ing to future requirements. 

Experience has led us to preface the admission to the training 
centre by a month of preparation which, in a family atmosphere, 
permits the heads of the centre to examine each vocation at close 
quarters and for the candidates to see what kind of life they are 

undertaking. 

_ The first year programme comprises a wide variety of courses, 
talks, discussions, individual contacts and other activities, with 
the idea of giving a solid training as regards the spiritual life, 
religious knowledge and missionary life. Although precise, the 
programme is made adaptable to the different aptitudes. 

One presupposes a previous training up to grammar school 
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standard or at least a corresponding intellectual capacity. Present 
day problems in mission countries require a fairly advanced 
intellectual preparation if the Church and people are to receive 
the services they want. . ; 


These are some of the courses: Principles of the Spiritual 


Life, Scripture, Liturgy, Apologetics, Dogmatic Theology, Moral 
Theology, Sociology, Apostolic Method, Elementary Philosophy, 
practical classes, etc. These courses are given either by Auxiliaries, 
by priests or by other professors willing to collaborate. 

These courses do not exhaust the training programme. ‘T’o 
them must be added regular spiritual talks, lectures, study circles, 
personal work of different kinds and above all, the atmosphere 
of the house and its regime of reciprocal confidence which we 
consider an essential element in the formation of strong person- 
alities, capable of fearlessly confronting situations sometimes difficult. 

This training continues throughout the years of professional 
studies or of practical work. The students return regularly to 
the house and participate in divers training activities. 

Finally, the so-called probation year completes the training 
before the Oath and departure for the missions. By a programme, 
similar to the first year, but more thorough and more flexible, 
it allows the consolidation of past study and the filling up of gaps. 
At the same time it permits a more intense life of prayer, thus 
assuring the indispensable spiritual level in the missionary life. 

In order that this training may bear satisfactory fruit, one 
expects to find in the candidates a live sense of the supernatural, 
great loyalty, a strong will, aptitudes for team work and a flexibility of 
spirit which rules out, apart from exceptional cases, those over thirty. 

It might also be useful to call attention to the importance of 
the sacerdotal influence in this training. The rules require a 
spiritual director for the Society (provided by the Society of 
Auxiliary Missionaries, Louvain) and another for each training 
centre. Without participating in the government of the Society 
or of the house, these spiritual directors are primarily responsible 
for the spiritual formation. Otherwise, every Auxiliary enjoys 
great liberty in the choice of her director and the training centre 
makes this easy and provides a wider choice by asking several 
priests either to give courses or to come regularly for confessions. 

The Auxiliaries refuse to become a closed group but wish 
to participate as fully as possible in parish life, and even at the 
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|training centre, a single weekly Mass for the group is celebrated 
{in their private chapel. Other days the Auxiliaries go to the parish 
} church. 
“The life of members of the Society of Auxiliaries is thus a life 
| of holiness, adapted to their proper vocation, to their function 
» within the Church. 
_ ‘Everything intended and done must be regarded in the 
_ perspective of the total gift of themselves to the. missionary 
apostolate and in the particular form of their apostolate as 
lay-missionaries. 
+ ‘As members of.a team, a diocese, a society, the Church, 
Christ, they subordinate their private views, their own. wills, 
their affections (however legitimate), their whole personality, 
their whole activity, to the end in view. 

“Their asceticism is not centred upon their personal perfection, 
but upon their perfection as functional members of the Church. 
They give up their private views, their own will, their affections, 
not out of a desire for renunciation, but in order fully to accom- 
_ plish God’s design for themselves.’ (Spirit & Life of the Auxiliaries.) 


Spirituality 

This brings us to the last question which is often put: have 
| the Auxiliaries any particular form of spirituality? 

If by that is meant, whether the Auxiliaries follow more espec- 
ially one or other of the great schools of Christian spirituality, 
‘one must reply in the negative. 

_ One must say ‘yes’, however, if one calls it a particular spirituality 
to have a profound sense of belonging to the Church, Christ’s 
’ Mystical Body; a piety nourished by Scripture and the Liturgy; 
a great loyalty to the Bishop as head of the Christian community, 
and reflecting Christ’s presence amongst men; a lively understand- 
ing of the requirements of the catholicity of the Church; a fervent 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin, Mother of God and Mediatrix 
‘of all graces. But it seems to us that this is simply the Christian 
“spirituality without anything special. 
- Perhaps, however, there is a shade of difference in the manner 
which the Auxiliaries live it, a nuance which can be summed 
up in in the triple mot d’ordre left to them by Father Lebbe’ 
whose followers they are: total renunciation, integral charity, 
constant joy. 

(The chief Training Centre of the International Catholic Aux- 

iliaries is at 84 rue Gachard, Brussels.) 
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A Plea for Contemplatives 
M. M. Grace. 


ONE OF THE SIGNS of the eternal vitality of the Church, of the 
health of the Mystical Body, is the fact of its continuous develop- 
ment and growth. Fresh needs arise, new problems have to be 
faced, new battles fought: the Church does not change with the 
times, but it draws from the well of its own infinite resources to 
meet each new contingency, while yet preserving its timelessness. — 
In our day we are witnessing many instances of the adoption of 
methods to meet new needs. The experiments in the sphere of — 
religious vocations, in missionary work, in the apostolate of the 
worker, in endeavours to leaven de-christianized society through 
the various Secular Institutes: these are but a few of the many 
attempts to grapple with the problems presented by this century. 
The fact that some of the experiments have gone too far and have 
had to be condemned, shows that there has been genuine experim- 
enting. Better the plant or shrub that is too vigorous in its growth, 
that has to be pruned or checked or have its strong new shoots 
tied back, than the static docility of dead wood. 

Moreover, all this pulsating activity shows a very real apprec- 
iation of the urgency of the challenge of the times in which we 
live. ‘What shall we do, men and brethren?’ asked St. Peter’s 
first converts on Pentecost Sunday. And what indeed shall we 
do . . . we who live in this apocalyptic age? Very often it is the 
plight of our brethren, Catholic or non-Catholic, that moves 
us, and then the question, ‘What shall we do?’ becomes, ‘What 
shall we do for our fellow-men?’ 

Obviously, the answers to this question are to be found in 
every walk and state of life, and are as varied as human nature 
itself. For many, the choice will be determined by circumstances 
and necessity: their opportunities, qualifications, family ties, or 
lack of ties, play their providential part in the decision; the secular 
world, no less than the home or the cloister, offers full scope for 
their activity. Of the Catholics who seek to dedicate their lives 
In a special manner through a religious consecration, some will 
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feel that modern needs call for modern methods and will seek 
jenrolment in one of the recently founded institutions; others, 
recognizing the unchanging worth of the more traditional forms 
of religious life, will find in the Orders and Congregations the 
answer to their question. All this is to be expected. Urgent 
‘| problems met by urgent action: action that bears most fruit when 
it springs from equally urgent charity. But it seems to be a charac- 
| teristic of this bustling twentieth century that the answer to prob- 
lems is usually expressed in terms of external activity. How often, 
even a Catholic, will look askance at the suggestion that the answer 
lies deeper. We may listen without protest to the account of 
Our Lady’s appeal at Fatima—an appeal for Prayer and Penance, 
for the recitation of the Rosary, for fundamental interior conver- 
sions and re-conversions, but anyone accepting that literally, 
seeing in it the answer to their question, soon becomes the object 
of criticism. ‘Too often one hears it said of religious, ‘Of what 
value are contemplative Orders?’; and of individuals, ‘Why do 
they spend so much time praying, why don’t they get to work 
and do something useful?’ 

Perhaps the Marthas of the world will ever be grumbling at the 
Marys, and the pouring forth of precious ointment, that spikenard 
of Bethany, will always be condemned as a waste. No need to 
defend the Marys, for Christ Himself defended them! Voices will 
continue to be raised, in spite of criticism, to re-affirm the eternal 
' value of the true contemplative vocation. But perhaps we still 
fail to recognize, nevertheless, that the contemplative life is not 
only ‘good’ and ‘justifiable’ but it is, as Christ said, ‘the best part’; 
it is something which is of paramount importance to the Church 
as a whole, and it is as vital and real an answer to the needs of 
our day as any of the specifically twentieth century institutions. 

This is not a matter of upholding one type of vocation and 
condemning another. That would be too petty a view. Rather, 
THE answer to the troubles of this century (or any century) is 
the answer of the Word Incarnate: the answer in and through 
Christ: in and through the perpetuation of the mystery of the 
Incarnation—Christ’s Church. And the full life of the Church 
calls for the spiritual well-being of every part of the Mystical 
Body, for the functioning of all the members of that Body according 
to their different, divinely ordained functions. From this stand- 
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point, the Commandments, the Precepts of the Church and the 
Evangelical Counsels, are seen as means for attaining that end, 
and in stressing the value of the contemplative life, the: Church: 
is emphasizing the primacy of the First Commandment. ° St., 
Thérése of Lisieux describes in her Autobiography her realization 
of this truth and expresses it in striking terms: ‘As I meditated 
on the Mystical Body of Holy ‘Church I could not recognize: 
myself among any of its members described by St. Paul; or was. 
it not rather that I wished to recognize myself in all? Charity 
gave me the key to my vocation. I understood that, since the: 
Church is a body composed of different members, she could. 
not lack the most necessary and most nobly endowed of all the 
bodily organs. I understood, therefore, that the Church has a 
heart—and a heart on fire with love. I saw, too, that love alone 
imparts life to all the members, so that should love’ ever fail, 
apostles would no longer preach the Gospel and martyrs would 
refuse to shed their blood. Finally, I realized that love includes 
every vocation, that love is all things, that love is eternal, reaching - 
down through the ages and stretching to the uttermost limits of 
earth. Beside myself with joy, I cried out: “O Jesus, my Love, 
my vocation is found at last—My vocation is love!” . . . in the 
heart of the Church, my Mother, I will be love! . . . I can neither 
preach the Gospel nor shed my blood—but what does it matter? 
My brothers labour in my stead, while I, a little child, stay close 
to the Throne and love Thee for all those who are in strife.’ | 
Rarely, if ever, has the role of contemplatives been expressed 
more forcibly or more simply. ‘The contemplative who is wholly 
occupied in loving God, whose very life is an affirmation of the 
transcendency of God, enriches the whole Church; often ‘it is one 
man that soweth, and it is another that reapeth.’ Not that we 
would suggest that contemplatives are to be found only in Con- 
templative Orders: true contemplatives can exist anywhere: in 
any Order, or in any state of life in the world: the grace of God 
is not bounded by four walls. Nevertheless, the predilection for 
the recognized Contemplative Orders is based on very sound 
logic. If an institution or organization is founded for a specific 
purpose, if every detail of the life of its members is regulated 
with a view to attaining this particular end, it can at least be said 
to be conducive to producing results. And even if the Orders 
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‘produced’ only a relatively small number of genuine contem- 
| platives—would not even that be enough to justify their existence? 
The words of St. John of the Cross ring out in uncompromising 
} tones: ‘a very little of this pure love is more precious, in the sight 
| of God and the soul, and of greater profit to the Church, even 
though the soul appears to be doing nothing, than are all these 
works together,’ he speaks of ‘the great profit and importance 
| that there is to the Church in a very little of this love,’ and, ‘after 
all, it was for the goal of this love that we were created.’ Strong 
| words indeed! But they cannot be set aside; they are the words 
‘of one who has been proclaimed a Doctor of the Church. 

| In fact, the whole of the rest of that exposition of Stanza 28 
} of the Spiritual Canticle (11) should be read and re-read in this 
} connection; it applies to groups as much as to individuals, and 
} maintains, with exceptional force, the fundamental necessity 
| of all Christian activity being grounded in, and supported by, 
| prayer. 

There is a distinction, too, that can be made here between 
} the ‘active’ and the ‘contemplative’ approach to such subjects 
| as the exercise of the virtues and the workings of grace. A dis- 
| tinction between an attempt to imitate the actions and dispositions 
of Christ exteriorly, superimposing them, as it were, from outside 
-—and the acts which flow out from an interior union within; 
the practice of the active virtues seen as the outward manifestation, 
the visible flowering, of the inner participation in divine life through. 
grace: the reality which St. Paul expressed when he said, ‘I live, 
‘now not I; but Christ liveth in me.’ 

A study of the Religious Orders of the Church, and of the lives 
of their saints, shows the practical application of much that we 
_have been considering theoretically. As a modern writer on the 
) subject puts it in essence: ‘the contemplative life transcends the 
distinctive differences which it assumes in the various Religious 
“Orders. The Benedictine sees the liturgy as the supreme act 
of the religious; the Cistercian insists, rather, on silence and on 
| work; the Carthusian looks to God alone, preserving a singleness 
_and purity of attention; the Carmelite’s contemplation is imbued 

with apostolic zeal: there are many mansions in our Father’s 
house. But in all it is the same life moving upwards and outwards 
to the same fundamental fulfilment.’ Jt would be invidious, 
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indeed, to compare one Religious Order with another; rather ' 
than consider how these principles are exemplified in the older, 
and better known Orders, let us see how they work out in practice 
in a more recently established Congregation; a contemplative: 
Congregation that is still far from well-known and that has but. 
recently been celebrating its centenary—the Congregation of | 
Adoration Reparatrice. 


(To be Continued) 


Lord make me an instrument of your peace. Where there 
is hatred, let me sow love; where there is injury, pardon; 
where there is doubt, faith; where there is despair, hope; 
where there is darkness, light; and where there is sadness, 
joy. O, Divine Master, grant that I may not so much 
seek to be consoled as to console; to be understood as to 
understand; to be loved as to love; for it is in giving that we 
receive; it is in pardoning that we are pardoned; and it is 
in dying that we are born to eternal life. 

St. Francis of Assisi. 


Moral Rearmament 


An Authoritative Catholic Assessment} 
He S. OM. 


‘THE ORGANISATION known as Moral Rearmament (MRA) has 
aroused interest in many countries and has won adherents among 
people of many creeds. Some Catholics have succumbed to its 
attractions. An authoritative and up-to-date Catholic assessment 
of its character and claims was therefore needed. This has now 
been provided by Mgr. Leon-Joseph Suenens, Auxiliary Bishop 
of Malines, to whom we are already indebted for those splendid 
books Edel Quinn: A Heroine of the Apostolate and The Theology 
of the Apostolate. 

The Right View of Moral Rearmament, to which Cardinal 
van Roey, Primate of Belgium, has written a preface, is the out- 
come of close study of the works of the founder and other leading 
members of MRA and of personal contact and discussion with 
them. In his introduction the author says that he “had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting the most striking personalities of the movement 
at Caux’’—the European centre of MRA, in Switzerland—‘“and 
' elsewhere, and of taking stock of the imponderables which make 
up an atmosphere, colour an assertion, and define a position.” 
His approach is sympathetic; he pays tribute to “the sincere and 
sometimes touching piety that inspires this vast attempt to right 
_ individual consciences and peoples, and he willingly acknowledges 
~ “that MRA produces in the Protestant world a better atmosphere 
for understanding the Church, by eliminating some age-old 
prejudices and animosities.”” He is deeply conscious of the grave 
need in our time for unity between all men of goodwill; It is 
_ obvious that no one would be more pleased than he to find that 
‘the principles of MRA could be harmonised with the spirit and 
teaching of the Church. 

Mer. Suenens’ task in this book, stated briefly, is to answer 
the questions: (1) Is MRA a religious movement or not? (2) Is 


1 The Right View on Moral Rearmament, by the Right Reverend Leon-Joseph 
Suenens, Bishop Auxiliary of Malines. (Burns & Oates. 6s.). 
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membership of the movement compatible with the Catholic 
Faith? The conclusions he has reached are supported by quotations 
from written statements of leaders of the movement. 


The Beginnings of MRA 


Frank Buchman, the founder of MRA, is an American and a> 
Lutheran minister. Many years ago, while listening to a talk by a. 
woman in a village church in England, he underwent a spiritual _ 
experience which changed his life. “This woman’s simple talk,” 
he has said, “personalized the Cross for me, and suddenly I had a 
poignant vision of the Crucified, entirely real and living... . 
I returned home. feeling a powerful urge to share my experience.”’. 
He became students’ chaplain in the University of Pennsylvania, 
working eighteen to twenty hours a day, but he was dissatisfied 
with the results. Then, he decided “on a drastic measure—to 
give one hour every morning (from five to six, when ’phones were 
unlikely to ring) to listening to the Spirit, that still gentle voice 
that alone could inspire and direct me.’’ He had learned a secret 
of the spiritual life; the “quiet hour’ was to become the most 
powerful weapon in the armoury of Moral Rearmament. 

Frank Buchman started his movement at Oxford in 1921. In 
the beginning it was known as First Century Christianity then 
as the Oxford Group and finally, in 1938, when material rear- 
mament was the order of the day, it adopted the title of Moral 
Rearmament, ‘“The nations must rearm morally,’ Mr. Buchman 


declared, ““.... we need a power strong enough to change human 
nature and build bridges between man and man, faction and 
faction . . . . God alone can change human nature. The secret 


lies in that great forgotten truth that when man listens, God speaks; 
when man obeys, God acts; when men change, nations. change. 

... new men, new homes, new nations, a new world . .. ; We can, 
we must, and we will generate a moral and spiritual force that is 
powerful enough to remake a world.” 


reat 


The ‘‘Absolutes,’”’ the ‘‘Quiet Time,’ ‘‘Sharing”’ 


MRA demands acceptance of what it calls “the four absolutes”: 
absolute honesty, absolute purity, absolute unselfishness and 
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absolute love.. They are rigorously interpreted; hardly any dis- 
tinction is made between mortal and venial sin, and, Mgr. Suenens 
says, “the standard'of purity in marital relations, both advocated 


and practised, is puritanical in conception.” 


The period of recollection called the ‘‘quiet time’”’ is not intended 
‘to be merely a morning exercise; it is meant to introduce every 
activity. of the day. A pamphlet on the. subject contains advice 
on the method of disposing one’s self to receive the guidance 


of the Holy Spirit. “Let your prayer be an offering, a silent offering 


of your day .... Make a great silence within you, a great void. 
“Ask God. what He has to say to you, then wait. Do not present 
God with a dilemma. Do not say, ‘Shall I turn right or left?’ 
Simply ask, ‘Where shall I go?’”’ Tests are prescribed by which 
the ‘“‘guidance’’ received is to be judged. One is: ‘Does it contra+ 
dict the revelation given us by Christ in the Bible?” Another is: 
“Does it conflict with our obvious duties, especially those that 
concern other people?’ Adherents of the movement are advised 


to keep notes of the guidance they receive. 


Another practice to which much importance is attached is 
that of “team sharing,” 1.e., revealing to other members of the 
“team” one’s thoughts, difficulties, everyday joys, motives, tempta- 
tions, good impulses. Possible dangers of the practice are recognized 
and the need for prudence is not overlooked. The motive of 
“sharing” is to create a closer communion between men. “There 

can never,” an MRA publication says, “be any true communion 
between us as long as we hide behind the barriers of self-esteem.” 


Some Results 


First among the successes achieved by MRA must be set the 
fact that some fifteen hundred men and women, of every age and 
condition, have, to quote Mgr. Suenens,“‘sacrificed their careers, 


» sometimes very brilliant ones, to devote themselves entirely,” 


to the work of the movement. They claim that no obligation 
binds them, “nevertheless they must be considered in the category 
of lay apostles, like the members of our ‘Secular Institutes,’ 
dedicated body and soul to a direct apostolate .. . . They live in 
teams, the personnel of which is interchangeable according to 
the tasks to be performed... . Their daily routine has something 
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of the monastic... . It is the team that decides, orders every- | 
thing, corrects and judges; everything is submitted to it, even 
tentative plans for marriage.”’ The members “‘circulate round the 
world, ready to be used at will, ignorant of where they will find 
themselves next month. Everything is arranged primarily for the 
benefit of the apostolate.” 

The organisation uses the most modern methods to spread its 
message. Effective use is made of plays and films. Frank Buchman 
speaks frequently on the radio, and scores of stations relay his 
speeches. The gatherings in the huge palace of the movement 
at Caux are brilliantly organised, every minute being used to 
strengthen the hold of MRA upon the minds of the visitors, 
of whom 10,700, from 86 countries, were received in the summer 
of 1951. Men and women of many religions, and some of none, 
go there: some Catholics, many Protestants of various sects, 
Buddhists, Hindus, Moslems and Agnostics, people of every 
social class. They are all received with the greatest kindness; no 
effort is spared to make them feel at home. The Catholic finds 
that the only chapel in the estate is a Catholic chapel, and Catholic 
days of fast and abstinence are observed—even, it seems, to the 
extent of denying meat to the non-Catholic guests. 

Some of the conversions claimed by the movement are “‘cheap,”’ 
but others are real and lasting. Notorious Communists, finding 
that love is stronger than hate, have joined the MRA apostolate. 
Employers have been brought to a better sense of their social 
duties. Indifferent Catholics have resumed the full practice of 
their faith. Materialists have learned to believe in God and the 
value of prayer. MRA is well aware of the importance of the 
family and claims success in its effort to introduce the ‘‘four 
absolutes” and the practice of ‘“‘sharing” into the home. 


Is it a Religious Movement? 


In spite of some admirable features of the movement, the 
good intentions of its promoters, their intense devotion to their 
ideals and the considerable amount of good they have accom- 
plished, the Catholic in contact with MRA cannot fail to be 
conscious of being in an alien atmosphere. The spirit of the move- 
ment is not merely un-Catholic inanegative way, it belongs positively 
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to Protestant revivalism, it encourages its adherents to rely on; 
private interpretation of the Scriptures and direct inspiration, 


-rather than on a divinely-appointed teaching body. Indeed the 


whole idea of the Church as a visible body founded by Christ 


to direct men in the way of salvation, to teach them the truth 
and to be to them the vehicle of His grace, is one which MRA 


does not appear to accept, does not perhaps even understand. 
_ ‘The leaders of MRA, in their statements about the character 
of the organisation, show a degree of inconsistency which must 
make Catholics at best, uncertain to what precisely they are being 


vasked to commit themselves. At one moment they deny that MRA, 


is a religious movement; at the next they make assertions which, 


interpreted by ordinary standards, mean that it is not merely a 
' religious movement but that it claims superiority to every other 


religious organisation. A report approved by Frank Buchman 
states that the latter ‘“‘never founded, or even had the intention 
of founding, a sect, a new Christian association, a specific 
philosophy and still less a new religion.” In Remaking the World, 
which Mgr. Suenens describes as “‘the official handbook of the 
movement,” Frank Buchman himself, speaking of the ‘“‘message”’ 
of MRA, says: “It is a great ideology. It is the full message of 


_ Jesus Christ.’ Another passage in the same book to the question, 


“What is the motive power behind the movement?” gives the 
answer: “‘It is the Holy Spirit. The forces of primitive Christianity 
have arisen anew.” No verbal denials of the religious character 
of the organisation can prevail against these claims of its founder. 


-A ‘‘Common Denominator ?’’ 


Nevertheless Frank Buchman also claims that “MRA is the 
common denominator on which everyone can unite.’ So far as 
Catholics are concerned, this is a delusion. The Catholic Church 


claims to be the only body commissioned by Jesus Christ to “preach 


> 


his Gospel to every creature,” and no loyal Catholic can belong 
to an organisation outside the Church which professes to possess 
“the full message of Jesus Christ’—a profession which in any 
event is demonstrably untrue. The position of Catholics in relation 
to MRA has been made clear in many authoritative pronounce- 
ments. One of the earliest (a pamphlet entitled The Group Move- 
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ment, published by the Catholic Truth Society of Ireland) emanated 
from the present Bishop of Galway, the Most Rev. Dr. Michael 
Browne. In it he wrote: ‘“T'o become a member of the movement 
and to accept all its opinions would for a Catholic be the equivalent 
of apostasy.” An American bishop has described it as “a non- 
Catholic sect in process of formation.’’ The late Cardinal Hinsley 
and his successor, Cardinal Griffin, of Westminster, Cardinal 
Frings, of Cologne, Cardinal van Roey, on behalf of the Belgian 
hierarchy, and the bishops of India—+all have warned Catholics: 
of its dangers. The late Cardinal Schuster, of Milan, declared: 
‘What is found at Caux is a subjective pietism which bears the 
unmistakable stamp of Protestantism.”’ The attitude of the Church 
has therefore not been left in doubt. Mgr. Suenens shows how 
wellfounded that attitude is. It is to be hoped that his book will 
reach a large public. 

It is regrettable that the publishers found it necessary to charge 
six shillings for a paper-covered book of 97 pages. Mgr. Suenens’ 
Life of Edel Quin, well bound and containing 272 pages, with 
photographs and maps, is on sale for. 7s. 6d. Catholic publishers 
generally would do well to meditate on that example of courage 
and enterprise. 


Seriousness is not a virtue. It would be a heresy, but a much 
more sensible heresy, to say that seriousness is a vice. It is 
really a natural trend or lapse into taking oneself too gravely, 
because it is the easiest thing to do. :°: For solemnity: flows 
out of men naturally, but laughter is.a leap. It ts easy to be 
heavy, hard to be light. Satan fell by the force of gravity. 

G. K. Chesterton, Orthodoxy. 


\ 


Book Reviews 


| MARY IN OUR LIFE 
4 By Witi1am G. Most 
AI (Kenedy, New York). 323 pp. $4.00 


. (As MIGHT have been expected, the Marian Year occasioned the writing 
‘| of some excellent books on the Blessed Virgin. Many of these, because 
‘| of their ephemeral nature, were fore-doomed to a short-lived success. 
‘| ‘This is not to deny the very real good done by such books. They may be 
‘| catalogued on the reduced-price lists earlier than their fond authors 
| had foreseen, yet they will have done their work. Many others will stand 
the test of time, and because of their warm devotional treatment of a 
subject which lends itself to such, will always command a large reading 
| public. 
- Amongst the few books published, which can lay claim to a permanent 
_place in the Mariology section of the library, is this excellent volume 
by Fr. Most. It is this because it is so admirable a combination of doctrine 
and devotion. It is not easy to produce such a blend. Some in the effort 
_ to avoid being pilloried as mere ‘repository-art’ writers have allowed 
the icy winds of unrelieved speculation to chill the temperature of honest 
sentiment. Others in reaction to this have wandered far from that strict 
mode of thought which has ever been a feature of the great Marian classics, 
- and have aimed at edification rather than instruction. 

Here in this book is solid doctrine and a warmth of devotion, based 
on the author’s deep belief in his main thesis; ‘God has given to Mary 
an all-pervading place in the work of the Redemption; therefore, if we 
_ wish to imitate the ways of God as perfectly as possible we should give 
her a corresponding place in our spiritual lives.’ (Preface). 

This immediately sets the scope of the book and lets it fall into its 
' natural divisions; the dogmas that give us Mary’s place in the divine 
plan, and the means by which we can have Mary to share in our lives. 
_ Following out this plan, the author deals firstly with the fundamental 
, dogmatic considerations which form the basis for his later devotional 

chapters. He shows clearly the unvarying recognition of Mary by the 
_ Fathers as the New Eve. It is important to realise that this is not merely 
a decorative figure of homiletic speech, but an apt description which 
repays study, in so far as it is a clear pointer to Mary’s place in our spiritual 
life. Following ,on this he treats of Mary in her Divine Maternity, her 
position as Co-Redemptrix, her Compassion, her Mediation of All 
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Graces, her death and Assumption and finally her Queenship. This} 
last chapter in the dogmatic section is of especial value in view of the: 
formal proclamation of the new feast of the Queenship by the Holy: 
Father. Fr. Most gives a summary of the history of the devotion and the: 
theological argument for its aptness and legitimate place in the liturgy 
of the Church. 

In his devotional section, the author has not just strung together a} 
collection of unrelated chapters of random pious practices. He gives, 
the reader a synthesis of the spiritual life as lived with Mary. He explains . 
the fundamental principles of the spiritual life, its growth, its dangers | 
and its rewards. Devotion to Mary is not just another extra that can be 
taken or left. Theoretically, of course, it is possible for a soul to reach 
sanctity without a close degree of intimacy with the Mother of God, 
but like the indifferent act, in practice it would seem to be impossible. 
It is the living of the spiritual life with Mary, that gives point to this 
excellent book, with its many practical obiter dicta. 'The author does not 
merely moralize on the need for devotion to Mary, but in a very effective 
way, goes on to show how one’s life can be devoted to her who is the 
mother of the One we are trying to imitate. 

There are some interesting and instructive chapters on Marian devotions 
which have become enshrined in the spiritual life of the faithful, the 
Rosary, the Brown Scapular, the True Devotion of St. Louis de Montfort 
etc. Each one of these is treated with that balance and sobriety which is 
characteristic of the book as a whole. Similarly, when he writes of Fatima 
and other Marian visions and revelations, Fr. Most avoids those pitfalls 
which are there for the unwary, and only takes as fact what has been 
accepted by authority. 

The price of this book will place it beyond the reach of many. This is 
unfortunate, since Mary in our Life is a book which can be recommended 
to all without reserve. Its content is deep and its scope is wide, yet the 
lucidity and simplicity of its style makes it eminently readable. 


J.J.G. 
THE FAILING WINE 
By Fr. M. Otiver, O.C.S.O. 
(M. H. Gill & Son). pp. 164 12/6. 


Tuts is Fr. M. Oliver’s second book on Our Blessed Lady, and like its 
predecessor Fair as the Moon, it gives a more human and imitable portrait 
of Mary than most abstract Mariology supplies. The theme of the book 
is the experimental, historical knowledge which Mary had of her Divine 
Son. When the wine failed at Cana, Mary did not ask for a miracle, but 
merely indicated an embarrassing fact, ‘they have no wine. Her words 
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eveal a surpassing understanding of the Heart of her Son. The opening 
hapters expound in a popular style the functioning of knowledge and 
ove in all the works of God and shows how the Incarnation intends 
‘}the return of mankind to the knowledge and love of God through Christ. 
In this context of knowledge and love the maternal relationship of Mary 
to Jesus is studied, from the first contact at the Annunciation, on through 
e infancy and youth of Jesus, to the climax at Cana. 

A concluding section gives balance to the book. The almost ecstatic 
‘thoughts of the daily joy from the Annunciation to Cana are sobered 
‘by the peculiar poignancy which knowledge and love lent to the sorrow 
‘of Mary when Cana inaugurated the separation of the public life, with 
fits final tragic parting on Calvary. 

A special value of the book in relation to the Rosary, may be mentioned; 
jit forms as it were, an apologetic of the Rosary. We read on page 37, 
|“... we too want to know Jesus, and to love Him. Jealous of none of 
ther prerogatives, least of all is Mary jealous of her knowledge of Him. 
jShe will impart knowledge in order to enkindle love. The Rosary is 
|the obvious sequel to the book, recited now with deeper faith and rever- 
ence, since we realize the ineffable knowledge Mary has of these mysteries 
on which we meditate; a knowledge which she longs to share with us. 


L.M.W. 
SO NEAR IS GOD 
By James M. Guus, C.S.P. 
(Burns and Oates) 15/-. 


-Tuoucu the author’s aim is to ‘stimulate quiet meditation and patient 
contemplation of religious truth’ (p. 196), there is verve and movement 
in his writing. He declares that he does not intend and is not equipped 
to speak to ‘dilettanti,’ still, he is addressing a restive audience, one 
that needs to be entertained by the attractions of humanism, people 
‘who would like to do some serious spiritual reading but are incapable 
of the sustained effort. His writing is therefore light and quite straight- 
forward. He uses ‘a free and familiar style.’ ‘The twenty-six independent 
‘essays are not quite disparate. ‘The seven that form Part I may be summed 
up as ‘What am I? What is religion? Who is God?’ This places the foun- 
‘dation of the remaining essays. The next seven, which form Part II, 
may be called ‘The Fight against Sin.’ The next six form Part III and 
may be called ‘Prayer.’ The final part is a miscellany: the comprehensive- 
ness of Religion, Holy Communion, Our Lady, Heaven. The doctrinal 
quality in most of the essays is rather dilute; but this does not mean 
that they are to be slighted or approved condescendingly, for a work 
is to be judged according to its genre, and these essays are intended 
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for those who find it too much to face normal spiritual reading. Nor 
does it mean that the book does not appeal to the intelligence: the author 
was not editor of the Catholic World for twenty-six years for nothing; 
It merely means that a reader with the advantage of a religious formatio 
and capable of heavier reading will find the treatment of profound subjects 
just a little facile. With the needs of his own chosen readers in mind, 
the author sounds a number of important religious themes, enters sympath- 
etically into the minds of his public, and gives only an inkling of a lin 
of thought, when it would be unprofitable to be explicit. For example, 
religion is ‘the recognition of the fact that all creation is mysterious and: 
points to an Ultimate and Eternal Mystery beyond this visible universe’ 
(p. 19). With his great experience, he is sensitive to what will register 
with his readers and what will not, and knows when to let well enough 
alone. 5.5. 


THE NEW TOWER OF BABEL 
By DieTRICH VON HILDEBRAND 
(Burns & Oates), 1954. 243 pp. 15/-. 


Tus book is a collection of seven essays by the well-known writer and 
philosopher, Prof. Dietrich von Hildebrand. They will all, with the 
possible exception of one, appeal to a large number of readers, to all those 
who are interested in a first-class exposition of the Christian and Catholic 
outlook on life in general and on its approach to modern problems and 
present-day errors in the field of philosophy, art and education. I say 
‘with the possible exception of one’: not because the essay on ‘The 
Dethronement of Truth’ is any less interesting or stimulating than the 
others, but rather because it is much more technical and makes, con- 
sequently, much more difficult reading. Prof. von Hildebrand intends 
in these essays ‘to examine various manifestations of escape from God 
in our present epoch.’ And that indeed is the leit-motif running through 
the whole book, giving it unity and substance. From many different 
angles, the baneful consequences of man’s refusal to accept the fact of 
his creaturehood and to recognise the inalienable rights of the Creator 
are examined and brought to light. And at the same time the profound 
meaning of a life lived in conscious dependence on the Creator, through 
our Redeemer, Jesus Christ, is forcefully and beautifully set forth. ‘In 
the Catholic conception of the world,’ writes the author on p. 123, ‘man 
with his immortal soul, is not primarily measured according to what 
he accomplishes in the realm of impersonal goods, but according to what 
he is. Man glorifies God through his own person, when he develop: 
the holy life infused in his soul through Baptism, when he becomes ; 


« 


saint, when Christ lives in him and he lives in Christ, This is the true 
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‘Vglorification of God, supremely higher than that accomplished by all 
‘}the impersonal goods man produces, infinitely more than all of his con- 
{tributions to culture, science, art, and the sphere of rights. Never, 
“fabsolutely never, can the human person be considered as a means for 
‘)the accomplishment of an impersonal end as high as it may rank, whether 
“it be state, nation or humanity.’ 

In a special way I should like to recommend the last four essays to 
‘Yall those whose life is dedicated to the education and formation of youth. 
‘| They are entitled as follows: Catholicism and Unprejudiced Knowledge; 
The Role of Reverence in Education; Beauty in the Light of the Redemption; 
‘| Efficiency and Holiness. The last essay, to my mind, is the finest in the 
‘whole book. In it, Prof. von Hildebrand, distinguishing implicitly a 
‘| twofold vocation, a primary and a secondary, brings out most beautifully 
that the vocation common to all men, the vocation to which everything 
}else in life must be subordinated, is TO BECOME SAINTS. There 
are almost innumerable secondary vocations, or perhaps better, avocations, 
peculiar to individual men. It is in the living up to these in a spirit of 
| willed and conscious dependence of God that men have the surest means 
of attaining their primary end, holiness, union with God. These secondary 
} vocations can never be more than a means to an end, never an end in 
themselves. Some of the essays have been translated from the German. 
| Unfortunately, the translation frequently leaves very much to be desired, 
| both in clarity of expression and appositeness of word and phrase. This 
} makes the reading of this splendid book both difficult (more difficult 
| than needs be) and at times even unpleasant. It is a pity. However, 
in spite of these minor faults, I can assure those who are interested in 
the book that the effort put into the reading of it will be repaid a hundred- 
fold. Cw. 


MY FRIENDS THE SENSES 


By CHARLES-DAMIAN BOULOGNE, O.P. 
' Translated by Jane Howes, with a foreword by Gerald Vann, O.P. 


(Burns & Oates). 15/-. 


From an apologia for the artistic temperament which comes late in the 
book (p. 205), I suspect that the author is himself an artist. It reads: 
‘Artists are passionate, vain, quarrelsome! But are they not redeemed 
by a changeless freshness of outlook, a cordial understanding of people, 
a childish absence of calculating spirit, an undeniable pride and proven 
courage? Who can dare to judge them according to the standards applied 
to sedate people with sober temperaments?’ Even the style of his book 
reveals the artistic temperament of the author. Sublime passages abound, 
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and yet often enough, the obvious is presented in an esoteric fashion; her 
and there, one finds unintelligible (at least to me) flights of fancy, some 
what resembling modern art. On page 137 a quite original and incorrect: 
translation of the prodesse creditur quod delectat of St. Augustine’s rule 
suggests the over-humanistic approach of the author to his subject. 
‘The great St. Augustine shows himself wiser than certain moralists 
when he reminds religious superiors in regard to sick people, ‘Whatever 
pleases them, believe me, does them good.’ What an impossible job) 
the community infirmarian would have if this were the mind of St. 
Augustine! 

A changeless, freshness of outlook is characteristic of the author.. 
In praise of hiking and the daily walk, his point of view is worth con-, 
sidering. ‘Realism, enrichment, and renewing of our mental landscapes 
depend to a certain extent on our contacts with new people and new 
things. Stagnation frequently leads to narrow-mindedness (which apprec- 
iates nothing but what it is used to: my town, my environment, my 
tradition); in opposition to this, travel obliges us to take account of the 
fact that other things exist and that these other things have value.’ (p. 151) 
Perhaps that is why Father McNabb (who walked so much) in spite of 
his mysticism was always down to earth in his books and sermons. Maybe 
we are losing time whilst saving it, missing in our bounding automobiles 
‘the many-splendoured thing.’ ‘To convince ourselves of this,’ writes 
Father Boulogne, ‘we have only to compare the sense of observation 
and the respect for the objective data of reality possessed by peasants 
or mountain dwellers (who must always go on foot) and that of motorists 
from proud cities .. . The art of walking and the art of strolling—veritable 
scandals to the eyes of hurried, serious men—have always been the delight 
of great workers. Besides being a relaxation which allows the mind to 
regain calm, they offer leisure for gathering impressions that a more 
rapid and efficient progress does not permit us to record.’ (p. 152). 

The author realizes that many will be disappointed with his book, 
because the moral aspect of the use of the senses is almost completely 
side-tracked. His opinion is that ‘there are enough books treating of 
such things’ and that ‘it is unhealthy to try to say everything at once.’ 
Still as the work of a priest, it seems a pity to leave out of it the moral 
aspect of sport and dancing, for instance. Our Holy Father Pope Pius 
XII in his address on sport, accomplished a more thorough analysis 
of the problem. Part of this address is quoted by the translator in one 
of many footnotes, some of which break the rhythm of the author’s 
thought, and seem to go beyond the rights of a translator. The view of 
modern psychologists on sport is all too dominant. Sentences like this 
one startled me: ‘What would the city be, though, if those great and 
terrible children that are men could not free themselves in this way 
from their warlike instincts?’ Still this book is worth reading, but I 
doubt if it is classic enough to merit translation from the original French. 
The translation, however, is well done. yi 
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ITHE PRIEST AT PRAYER 


[By E. Escrrpano, C.M. 


{Translated from the Spanish by B. T. Buckley, C.M. 


(Clonmore and Reynolds, Dublin). 
| (Burns Oates and Washbourne, London). 584 pp. 21/-. 
THE author of this book of meditations was one of the most remarkable 
priests in modern Spain. A man of wide general culture, a profound 
‘student of Sacred Scripture and Theology, he was at the same time a 
tireless apostle, chiefly to his fellow-priests, through diocesan retreats 
and to working-men through popular missions and lectures. He died 
in 1951 after an active apostolate of over fifty years. The meditations 
show a deep supernatural spirit, a learning, thoroughly assimilated and 
a vast experience of the priestly life in all its greatness and all its difficulties. 
The style is vivid and ‘modern’ and has all the forceful directness of 
the practised preacher. But in the doctrine there is no departure from 
sound tradition. The Scriptures, the Canon Law and St. Thomas are 
‘constantly quoted, always with effect. Scriptural. texts, for example, 
are never just tags but are always used in a way that shows they have 
‘been truly integrated into the author’s own life and experience. 
_ The meditations are divided into four sections:—(1) The Priest and 
the Eternal Truths, (2) The Priestly Ministry, (3) Virtues and Vices, 
-and (4) Some Means of Perseverance. The section on the priestly ministry 
often presupposes conditions of both priests and laity, different from those 
so far existing in Ireland, but it cannot fail to stimulate any priest to a 
“new zeal and thoroughness in the discharge of his sacred functions. 
One cannot imagine any priest giving his serious attention to the meditat- 
ions on the administration of the Sacraments, Preaching and Catechetical 
Instruction without far-reaching effects showing in himself and the flock 
entrusted to him. Incisive and practical, they leave one no illusions 
-about, and no excuse for, any touch of casualness or slovenliness in the 
priestly ministry. The section on virtues and vices is searching and 
outspoken. It includes four inspiring meditations on “The Love of Hard 
Work.’ And in the hard work assigned to a priest, the author gives due 
place to hard study. ‘There is a type of work which no priest can ever 
afford to omit: study, books. Without study, without books, I shall 
‘not be long in falling back to my native uncouthness. The intellect 
‘is not a fountain-head of ideas, it is a reservoir; and if these ideas are not 
renewed frequently, they will leak through the cracks and crevices of 
the forgetful mind; and thus, I shall come to be an empty barrel: words 
without ideas, phrases bereft of judgment and discrimination, formulas, 
stripped of affections, platitudes, stale and empty. The priest without 
his books will never rise to great heights; but he can, due to his aversion 
to study, sink to the depths.’ 
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We warmly recommend this book to the attention of all priests. The 
translation and production are excellent. The English edition includes 
a formulary of Morning and Evening Prayers, excerpts from St. Pius 
X’s Letter to Catholic Priests, and an English version of the Preparation 
for Mass and Thanksgiving after Mass from the Roman Missal. 


A.M.M. 
THROUGH HIM AND WITH HIM AND IN HIM 
By VENANTIUS BUESSING, O.F.M.Cap. 
(J. F. Wagner, New York and B. Herder, London). 25/3) 


Tus book is the fruit of 35 years’ experience of mission and retreat work 
all over the United States and Canada. There are twenty-six conferences 
in all, an eight-day retreat designed to cater for the spiritual needs of 
priests and religious, both contemplative and active. As the title suggests, 
the author treats of the main subjects of the spiritual life by using the 
Mass as their focal point. Thus we have conferences on the Mass itself, | 
on Our Lady, Grace, the Virtues, the Vows, Holy Communion, Sin, 
Death, the Divine Office. Those on Our Lady and the Divine Office 
are particularly fine. Such time-worn versicles as Fustus ut palma florebit; 
sicut cedrus Libani multiplicabitur and Fustum deduxit Dominus per vias | 
rectas, et ostendit illi regnum Dei, are made to yield up their hidden depths 
of meaning so that it is clear that the author has not merely understood 
but has savoured their full import. 

The reader may get an immediate impression of spiritual naivete, 
but for one reader at least, second impressions reveal a genuine simplicity, 
a burning sincerity, a cheerful sense of urgency when addressing his 
fellow-priests and religious, that could only emanate from a true man of 
God. We are not therefore surprised to learn that Fr. Buessing is held 
in the very highest esteem by those who were privileged to be present 
at his lectures. There is much (and not too much) in the book of that 
lactea ubertas, which is so characteristic of Franciscan spirituality. One 
feels, however, that there will be much raising of Dominican eyebrows 
at the author’s estimate on page 144 of the relative merits of the work 
of St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure. 

One of the chief charms of the work is that it makes no pretensions 
to literary style. The lectures were written just as they were spoken, 
and so it were idle to point to passages that are repetitious, colloquial, 
and anecdotal in character. The language is that of a man who seems 
to be the embodiment of his convictions. Lacordaire has finely said 
that however poor a man’s words are, he will be eloquent if he believes 


what he is saying. A surprising number of misprints have crept into the 
text, especially in Latin words. 
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We are confident that priests and religious will find in this work a 
ost helpful and valuable addition to their libraries of spiritual books. 


i} ACOzB) 
ly 

{THE GOLDEN STRING 

BEDE GRIFFITHS, O.S.B. 

The Harvill Press, London. 168 pp. 12/6. 


j}Dom BEDE GRIFFITHS is a convert to Catholicism who has been led to 
the Church through an heroic docility to truth that might well be the 
snvy of many. This book, though an autobiography, might be better 
described as a logbook of his thoughts as they developed. 

He tells, how, as an English Public School boy, and later at Oxford, 
his mind was moulded by the literature of the Romantic poets so that 
he closed his mind to all except that confused intuition of beauty that 
strikes us in the presence of nature. ‘My experience at school in the 
presence of nature seemed to be the one real thing in my life, to which 
I constantly returned; and I thought that the poetic imagination was 
the one means by which one could make contact with reality.’ Then, 
under the influence of C. S. Lewis he began to study philosophy, as 
leading more truly to the great reality of things. Descartes, Spinoza. 
‘Spinoza showed me that the power behind the universe was a rational 
power and that to know this reason of the universe was man’s highest 
wisdom.’ Study gradually cast its slough of dead academic interest 
to become the ruling spirit in his life. His mind had been awakened 
and he must find the truth. 

He left Oxford, we might say he fled from it into the Cotswolds to 
escape the industrialism of modern life, which seemed to run counter 
to his every instinct. Here he read St. Augustine and Dante, then St. 
‘Thomas and the Venerable Bede were discovered, and then the Bible, 
begun as an example of 17th century prose, but eventually read on his 
knees on the bare stone floor. 

To so ripe a mind, submission to Christianity was inevitable. Prayer 
became a necessity for him, sometimes, prayer throughout the whole 
night. He had found religion, which in youth he had cast aside for love 
of poetry. But because of the religion of his youth, Catholicism was a 
dreaded thing, whose fear was not dispelled until he saw in the life of a 
Benedictine Abbey that he visited, the fulfilment of all his desires in 
prayer, in labour, in learning and above all in the love of the monks. 

This is a fine book that might be read with great profit by those even 
to whom the many philosophers and writers mentioned are unknown, 
if only to awaken them to the depth of culture they possess in their religion. 
‘The rediscovery of religion is the great intellectual, moral and spiritual 
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adventure of our time . . . Finally, we must see the Church, not merely 
as one among many Christian sects or even as one form of religion. We 
have to see it as “religion itself”.’ 

The faults of the book might be summed up in the saying of Schopen- 
hauer: ‘If you speak of nothing but what you have read, no one will 
read you.’ In a book such as this, the writers who influenced the author 
must of necessity be often spoken of and quoted, but at times these 
references are unwarranted, upsetting the progress of the thought. At 
times they are insufficient introduction to arouse the interest of the 
uninitiated. And that would seem to be the purpose of this book—to 
introduce men, Catholic and non-Catholic to the minds who have best 
understood the riddle of life. 

E.O’S, 


THE MARTYRDOM OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
KiERAN Mutyey, O.P. 
Blackfriars Publications, London. 2/6d. 


For most of us, Mary, Queen of Scots, is a figure of romance, not a 
witness to the Catholic Faith. This little book admirably sets out the 
Catholic view of Mary’s history as against the Protestant biased version 
with which our whole idea of her is normally coloured. Was Mary a 
woman who had sinned gravely and yet died a martyr’s death, or were 
her crimes inventions of her enemies? There is a familiar ring to us today 
about her case:—it is the same sort of pattern that is to be seen now in 
Communist dominated countries, and for her too, the attack upon her 
religion was camouflaged by accusations of political intrigue and plot. 
Elizabeth’s tenure of the English throne depended on maintaining Protes- 
tantism: Mary was ‘the focal-point of Catholic resistance.’ The Scottish 
Queen faced death with all the traditional joy of the Christian martyr, 
and after the Earl of Kent had told her that her life would be the death 
of Catholicism, her death its life, said ‘O, how happy these words made 
me! Here at last is the truth. They said I was to die for having plotted 
the Queen’s death, and here they say I die on account of my religion. 
Contemporary Catholic opinion in England had no doubt that Mary 
died a martyr for the Faith. Fr. Mulvey’s book, briefly and succintly 
sets out the evidence for that martyrdom and then leaves the readet 
to decide for himself whether or not he joins in the author’s hope, ‘that 
one day the Church will crown this illustrious daughter of the Stuart: 
with the halo of the martyr.’ 


D.D,C.P.M 
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PHE SPIRITUALITY OF THE OLD LOW COUNTRIES 


'TEPHANUS AXTERS, O.P. Translated by Donald Attwater. 
: 3lackfriars Publications, London). 6/6. 


INLY too often do we consider the great mystics as isolated phenomena, 
etached from the religious tradition of the country in which they lived. 
\'r. Axters’ little study of the history and development of the spirituality 
if the Low Countries as a whole is therefore very welcome. He begins 
jis account with the coming of Christianity to the Low Countries, and 
tcaces the developing stream of that area’s devotional life up to the peak 
hiarked by Blessed John van Ruysbroeck (died 1381). Ruysbroeck’s 
hnfluence was very great, and the book continues with an account of how 
is ideas were followed and developed by later mystical writers, modified 
nd added to by the traditions of the different religious orders, to which 
hese individuals belonged. He shows, for example, how the idea of 
he Mariform life was developed by 17th century Carmelite mystics, 
nd their probable influence on the spirituality of St. Louis Grignion 
(le Montfort. Fr. Axters also discusses the Devotio Moderna and Thomas 
| Kempis and its relation to the Ruysbroeck tradition. 

| Irish readers will note the origination of the feasts of the Most Holy 
\rinity and of Corpus Christi at Liege, and regret that no mention is 
laade of the Irish missionaries who were very active in this area, from 
he early 7th century, and whose intense devotion to the Blessed Sacrament 
may well have been the seed of later developments. The translation 
tas occasional awkwardness of phrasing and the provision of an index 
vould greatly enhance the value of the book. 


DDC. Pi: 
27HILOSOPHY FOR THE LAYMAN 
3y Fr. Agcipius Dooran, O.P., S.T.M. 
‘Dominican Publications, Dublin). 246 pp. 12/6. 


fuE long-awaited second edition of Fr. Doolan’s Philosophy for the 
Layman has at last come to light. It is now ten years since it first appeared 
and its popularity may be judged by its quick disappearance from the 
900k shops and the demand for a second edition which has been constant 
aver since. 

As the name suggests, this book is primarily intended for the layman 
nterested in philosophy. That there are such men in Ireland is evident 
from the numerous study groups now in existence and the demand 
‘or the book itself. However, there is another aspect of Philosophy for 


| 
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the Layman which, to the best of our knowledge, has not yet been stresse: 
. that is its utility to the layman interested in the spiritual life. This 
first sight may seem rather far-fetched, but are not the philosophic 
ideas of soul, intellect, will, pleasure, happiness, sense, passion, humé 
act, love and hate all of importance to those who wish to understar 
man’s relations to God. These concepts along with many others a: 
treated and analysed throughout the book. 

The second edition is a great improvement on the first from the pois 
of view of binding and paper. There is but one fault—the index. Perhay 
it was put out of focus in the re-arrangement. Any references we checke 
we found to be inexact. 


J.D.« 
GOD AND THE SUPERNATURAL 
A Catholic Statement of the Christian Faith. | 
(Sheed & Ward, London and New York). 22 P 


This book needs no special recommendation. It was first publish 
in 1920 and aims at being a clear exposition—positive and non-polemical- 
of the Christian faith from the Catholic point of view, with a view 
instructing the educated Catholic layman in the mysteries of the fait 
which he holds and lives by and also to enlightening the interested nos 
Catholic on what the Catholic Church teaches and on the rational ar 
scriptural foundations of her doctrines. The work is a collection : 
independent studies by a team of expert and highly qualified Cathol 
scholars. ‘Thus, Fr. C. C. Martindale, S.J., writes most lucidly on tl 
Catholic notion of the supernatural, on the Sacramental system and ¢ 
life after death; Fr. M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., expounds the Catholic notic 
of God; Christopher Dawson writes on the nature and destiny of ma 
E. I. Watkin contributes a study on the problem of evil and anoth 
on the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ; and Fr. Cuthbert, O.F 
Cap., who is the editor of the whole work explains brilliantly the Cathol 
teaching on the divine atonement. 

_ Ina somewhat abridged form, the work was published a second tin 
in 1936. And in 1954 this abridged addition has been reprinted. Th 
fact alone should be sufficient guarantee of its value. We recommer 
it without reserve to all those desirous of acquiring a more profout 
knowledge of their faith, and to those who may be in search of son 


ne work on the Catholic doctrine to give to their non-Cathol 
riends. 


CN 


‘Behold How I Have Loved Yow 


thoughts on the Passion—Julian of Norwich (1342—c.1416)* 
a 


{saw Our Lord Jesus languishing for a long time, because 
he union of the Godhead with His humanity gave His 
#iman nature strength to endure more than mere man could 
ar, more indeed not only than all men destined to be saved 
puld suffer, but more than all the elect could describe or even 
pneeive of, from the first to the very last. For we must keep in 
hind the exalted dignity of this supreme and most worthy King, 
hd then consider His shameful, pitiless and most cruel death—He 
(ho is supreme, most worthy, was most degradingly condemned 
Ind most completely despised. 


This is the essential thing to consider about Christ’s Passion: 
» bring home to ourselves that He who suffered is God. After 
nis come two other points only less important, namely, what 
‘hrist suffered and for whom He suffered. Here, too, Christ 
nade me realize, though only imperfectly, on the one hand the 
oble dignity of the great Godhead, with the unsurpassing worth 
'f the sensitive body to which it was united, and on the other hand 
he horror with which our human nature recoils from pain. 


For in proportion as Our Lord was the most sensitive and pure 
f men was He most keenly susceptible to sutfering. Yet He bere 
he penalty for sin of every soul that shall be saved, and out of 
enderness and love He foresaw and mourned every man’s exper- 
ence of desolation and anguish. As Our Lady sorrowed over 
dis agony, so did He, only more intensely, agonize over her sorrows 
ince His human nature was even more noble and more finely 
Vrought than hers. As long as He was capable of suffering He 
uffered and sorrowed for us, and now that He is risen and no 
onger subject to pain, He suffers with us, as I shall say later. 


*The Revelations of Julian of Norwich, Chapters xx-xxiv., translated from the 
ixteenth century Paris manuscript by Sr. Anna Maria, C.P, 


9 
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When I, assisted by His grace, beheld all this, I saw that th: 
love He has for us is so great that He deliberately chose this suffering 
with intense longing, and endured it meekly with great joy. Th 
soul who contemplates this truth will, touched by grace, see clearl} 
that the torments of Christ’s Passion surpass all torments, and al 
suffering shall for such a soul become a source of everlasting blis 
through the merits of Christ’s Passion. 


It is God’s will, to my mind, that we ‘consider the blessec 
Passion of Christ from four different points of view, of which the firs 
is to contemplate with sorrow and sympathy the grievous bodily 
agony that He endured. This Our Lord showed me here, giving 
me power and grace to look on it. I awaited tensely the departing 
of His spirit, and thought myself about to gaze on the dead body 
of Christ. But no, though His soul seemed to be at the very poim 
of departure and are sight of His death inevitable. 


2 
ae 


As I continued to gaze upon the Cross, suddenly His face took 
on a look of glory. The changing of Our Lord’s countenance 
caused mine to change too, and I became as happy and joyous 
as could be. ‘Now do you feel even the slightest pain?’ Our Lord! 
smiling, reminded me. But I was radiantly happy. Then I realizec 
that, in Our Lord’s will, we are now here below on His Cross 
with Him, enduring our sufferings and agony with Him, dying 
with Him. If, however, with the help of His grace, we choose tc 
cling to that same Cross to the last, suddenly He shall look on us in ¢ 
different way, for we shall be with Him in heaven. There will be 
but little time between these two, before all suffering be turnec 
into joy. That is what He meant in this showing ‘Now do you 
feel even the slightest pain or grief?? For then we shall be in 
complete content. 


I realized clearly, too, that if Our Lord showed us here beloy 
His glorified countenance, there is no torture on earth or any 
place else that would cause us uneasiness; instead everything 
would be a joy and delight. But because He turns towards u: 
His sorrowful countenance as He carried the Cross during His 
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ortal life, our nature demands that we suffer and labour to keep 
lim company. 


} The reason why He suffered is because His goodness wills us to 
fnare with Him, as His heirs, the bliss of heaven, for in return for 
ne slight suffering that we endure in this life we shall possess in 
jeaven for ever a deeper knowledge of God such as we could not 
ave attained to without that suffering. Moreover, the more 
tosely our pain shall have resembled His agony on the Cross, 
spe greater shall be our glory with Him in His kingdom. 


3. 


Then Our Lord inquired of me, ‘Are you well content that I 
ave suffered for your sake?’ ‘Indeed I am Lord,’ I replied, ‘Blessed 
e Thou for it.’ Our Lord continued, ‘If you are content I am 
ontent. To Me it is a source of joy, of delight, of endless satis- 
iction that I endured the Passion for your sake, and if I could 
ave suffered even more than I did, gladly would I have done it.’. 


nree heavens,’ thought I to myself, ‘all concerned with the blessed 
umanity of Christ, and each is equal to the others in beatitude.’ 
vor the first heaven Christ showed me the Father, not in bodily 


jather: He gives due reward to His Son Jesus Christ, a reward 
lad a gift so blessed in Christ’s eyes that nothing His Father 
suld do would have pleased Him more. 


i 

This first heaven is the good pleasure of the Father, shown as 
eaven, a most ravishing sight; for the Father is well pleased 
ith all that Jesus has done for our salvation. We are Christ’s, 
herefore, not only because Christ redeemed us, but also because 
if the courteous gift of us made to Christ by His Father. We are 
Tis bliss, His recompense, His glory, His crown; (it was a peculiar 
onder and delight to realize that we are Christ’s crown!). And 
ll this is such joy to Our Lord that in comparison with it, He 
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considers as nothing His hardships and sufferings and His cru 
shameful death. 

‘Tf I could suffer more I would suffer more’-—From these word 
I realized clearly that Christ would willingly die as often as He 
could die, for His love would give Him no rest until He had dona 
so. I gazed with intentness just to see how often He would be 
willing to die if He could die again, and the number of times se 
far surpassed my understanding and intelligence that I was unablé 
to take it in. Yet, even after having so often died, He would still 
for sheer love, count it all as nothing, for to Christ’s love eve 
suffering seems but slight. Though He actually could only suffes 
once, yet, in. His goodness He never changes in His willingnes 
to suffer—every day He is prepared to die again if this could b 
If He declared that for love of me He would create new heaven: 
and new earths it would be a small thing in comparison; this He 
could do any day without painful effort. But out of love for m¢ 
to be willing to die again so often that no created mind coul 
grasp the number of times, this seems to me the very highes; 
offer that Our Lord God could make to the human soul. It follow 
that this is what He means: ‘How could it be that for love I shoule 
fail to do for you anything that costs Me no pain, if for love I a 
ready to die over again so many times, with no thought of My bitte} 
torments?’ 

Here then I perceived for the second mode of contemplating Hii 
Sacred Passion that the love that caused Christ to suffer it, surpassec 
as far all His torments as heaven surpasses earth. For the pair 
was a noble, precious, glorious deed, done in time by the power 0) 
love, but the love was without beginning and shall be withou: 
end. It was this love that made Christ say so graciously: ‘If | 
could suffer yet more I would willingly suffer more.’ He dic 
not oy ‘if it were necessary to suffer more,’ but ‘if I could suffe: 
more,’ for even though it were not needful, He would willingl 
suffer more if only He could. 


This action and all that concerned our salvation was planned a: 
perfectly as only God could plan it and accomplished as glorioush 
as only Christ could accomplish it; and because of this I saw tha 
Christ’s bliss is complete. For it could not have been so if thi 
deed could have been more perfectly accomplished than it was 
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4 . y 


¥ These three words: ‘It is joy, bliss, endless pleasure to me,’ 
“revealed three heavens: For the joy I understood the complacency 
Yof God the Father; for the bliss the glory of God the Son, and 
Yfor the endless pleasure God the Holy Ghost. The Father is con- 
¥tented, the Son is glorified and the Holy Ghost is well pleased. 
Here I perceived the third mode of contemplation of Christ’s 
Yblessed Passion, namely, to consider the joy and delight that caused 
{Him to take pleasure in it. (For Our Lord courteously showed me 
/His Passion under five different aspects: first, the bleeding of the 
?Head; second, the discolouring of His Sacred Face; third, the 
¥copious bleeding of His Body as if at the scourging; fourth the 
{complete drying up of His Body. These four, as already described, . 
represent the pain of His Passion, while the fifth aspect brought 
fout its joy and blessedness.) God wills that we sincerely rejoice 
with Him over our redemption; He wants us to be greatly consoled 
‘and strengthened in considering this, and, with the help ‘of His 
tgrace, would have this be the soul’s joyous occupation. We. are 
*God’s delight; in us He takes pleasure everlastingly and so shall 
fwe in Him by His grace. All that He does for us, all He has done, 
tall He ever shall do, cost Him nothing, nor could cost Him any- 
ithing, except what He did clothed in our human nature from the 
fmoment of the Incarnation till His glorious resurrection on Easter 
fmorning. Over so long a time was spread the payment of our 
*redemption, and Christ rejoices everlastingly at its accomplishment. 
' 

Jesus desires that we take note of this joy of the Blessed Trinity, 
at our being snatched from hell, and that we long that we too, 
helped by grace, may attain to a high degree of such spiritual 
joy, so that our joy in the fact of our redemption may bear some 
“resemblance to that which Christ experiences at having redeemed 
us. All three persons of the Blessed Trinity concurred in the 
‘Passion of Christ, and all rejoice in its accomplishment, pouring 
forth virtue in abundance, but only the Virgin’s Son actually 
suffered. This was made clear in the question: ‘Are you well 
‘content?? And in that other saying of Christ: ‘If you are well 
‘content I am well content,’ as if He would say: “That is joy and 
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satisfaction enough for Me if you are well pleased; nothing else: 
do I seek in return for My hardship.’ 


At this point, Our Lord put before me the qualities of a cheerful. 
giver. A cheerful giver pays small attention to the cost of the gift: 
he is making; all his efforts are concentrated on pleasing and. 
consoling him to whom he is presenting his gift. Provided that: 
the gift be received with grateful joy, the gentle bestower is so) 
filled with delight and pleasure at consoling and contenting his; 
beloved, that he counts all his hardship and expense as nothing; 
in comparison. This was shown fully and in great detail. 


‘We should also ponder on the deep significance of this word) 
ever, for by it is conveyed a more profound understanding of the: 
love with which Our Lord wrought our salvation and the number-; 
less causes of rejoicing that flow from the Passion of Christ. He} 
rejoices, for instance, that He has accomplished it in fact, and. 
shall suffer no more. He rejoices that He has by the merits of His; 
Passion redeemed us from the endless tortures of hell; and He! 
rejoices that He has opened heaven to us and made us to be His} 
crown and endless glory in heaven. 


5. 


With a benign countenance, Our Lord looked at His wounded] 
side, gazing upon it with joy. ‘Then with a gentle glance He led| 
forth the understanding of His creature by the same wound into} 
His side and revealed to her a place entrancingly beautiful and] 
spacious enough to harbour in peace and rest all the elect. Then 
He reminded me of the precious blood and water which He allowed] 
to be poured out for love of us; and in the same contemplation] 
He showed His Sacred Heart cloven in two. Without changing 
the benign expression of His countenance, He made me realize 
in part the mystery of the blessed Godhead, strengthening my; 
wretched soul so that it could realize something of a love that is: 
eternal, without beginning and without end, and saying: ‘Behold| 
how I have loved you,’ (as if He would say: ‘My dearest, behold!| 
See your Lord, your God, your Creator, your endless Beatitude, 
your own Brother, your Saviour. My child, behold! See what 
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delight and joy I take in your salvation and rejoice with Me out of 
love for Me.’) 


|| There is a further significance in this saying: ‘Behold how I 
ij have loved you.’ It is as if He would declare: ‘See! Realize that 
| I loved you so much before I died for you that I wanted to die 
for you, and now that I have died for you and willingly endured 
all possible suffering, My bitter anguish, My great hardships are 
transformed into endless joy and contentment on your account 
and My own. How could it be, then, that you should beg of Me 
anything pleasing to Me and I be unwilling to grant it to you, 
and that right gladly? For My good pleasure is your holiness and 
your eternal happiness with Me.’ 


| Such was the full import as simply as I can express it, of that 
| blessed saying ‘Behold how I have loved you,’ and it was shown 
| by Our Blessed Lord to fill us with joy and gladness. 


‘Man without God is nothing. But where is God? The 
Gospel of the cup of cold water, which is the Gospel of. 
Judgment, tells us that He is often to be found where He 
is not named, and where one would least expect to find 
Him. Perhaps God does not like the faithful to be too 
conscious of their fidelity. When the faithful grow too sure 
of their virtue, whether it be the fewish people, the mediaeval 
Christians or the right-minded people of to-day, He has 
q a habit of humiliating them through the virtues of the 
infidel. When they are too snugly ensconced in their civiliz- 
ations, He sends them some Saracens. Some people, when 
there is talk of progress and the liberation of humanity, 
like to speak of the arrogance of man without God. Suppose 
we were to speak of the arrogance of man with God? It ts 


just as important.’ 
(E. Mounier, Be Not Afraid, p.104). 


Co-Redeeming The World 


WILLIAM BarRDEN, O.P. 


I, 


THERE WAS ONCE a philosopher who said that no creature ever 
caused anything and that God was the only cause of everything; 
that. happened. He thought that all creatures were purely passive, 
that they were moved, that they endured, that they were changed, 
‘that they suffered; but they never did anything themselves, they’ 
acted neither on themselves nor on one another. Action was, 
he thought, the prerogative of God alone; God was the only mover’ 
and changer of things; but He changed them so harmoniously’ 
and so regularly in regard to one another that we erroneously’ 
concluded that they were changing one another. 


Commonsense and our Christian faith hold firmly that creatures | 
are really causes and are not just inert and passive in the hand of’ 
God. ‘Things act on one another, and we act on one another. 
In the physical order things change one another, and in the moral, 
human order we build up and change ourselves and also influence | 
each other. There are many ways in which we build up and. 
change ourselves and influence each other; but the most wonderful 
and most truly human way is by the way of merit. When we. 
merit we stand before God, we are in His presence, our actions 
have a truly divine dimension. When we act physically on ourselves 
or on others we may be quite unaware of the divine power that 
supports our action. When by our example we inspire (or 
demoralise) others we may be quite forgetful of God. But when 
we stand before God as: His friends and His servants and live 
in obedience to His law we have a right to a reward. We are moral 
causes of the reward which is now due to us; our action has brought 
it about. Speaking humanly we may say that our good life and our 
love and our prayer have moved God to reward us, that we have 
touched His heart. Indeed, He Himself would have it so; and He 
sometimes puts into our love a claim on our reward that He 
cannot refuse. 
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Just as in the world of physical effects our action does not 
detract from the power of God, but is rather caused by it, so too 
here the claim which our love establishes is a claim which draws 
all its power from His giving. That we love Him at all is His 
gift to us; that our love should at times establish a claim in justice 
on our reward is no less the result of His giving; it is He who gives 
jour love a strict claim on its prize. 


It is the nature of love to provoke a return of love; the gift of 
love claims the reward of love; the gift of a will Henin the 
\fulfilment of that will. A love Sheesh is also a need demands the 
fulfilment of that need; the beloved who responds to the love 
cannot but answer the need. Sometimes the claim on this 
return is irresistible. That it is so is God’s arrangement; it is the 
}game of his love. So, whether it be by that approach to justice 
}which we call congruity or by the strict justice of condignity, 
our love always establishes a claim on the return of love and a 
| claim on the fulfilment of our need and of our hope. Our prayer 
| draws all its value from our love; the prayer of the sinner is not 
valueless because of the first faint stirrings of divine charity in 


his heart. 


_ We have not said everything about the power of divine charity 

when we have considered its meritorious value. When we merit we 

‘move God’ to give us something, something for ourselves or for 

others. But the power of love is not merely a power that moves 

‘God to give; it is also a power that moves Him to forgive. It 

attracts to us a love that causes good to us; it also draws down a 

love that destroys evil. Moreover, our love itself destroys evil. 

The charity that is His for us destroys the evil of our loss of 

‘grace; the charity that is ours for Him destroys the evil of the 

outrage done to His majesty. That the charity of a human heart 

(and, supremely, of Christ’s heart) for God is so availing, that 

it is able with the instrument of human pain to wipe out the 

infinite outrage, is God’s gift to us. That we can cause such an 
effect is the gift to us of the first cause. 

1 This is a human way of speaking. We do not really move God by our meriting 
or by our prayer. Julian of Norwich has expressed the sequence with perfect 
theological propriety in her record of God’s words to her concerning prayer; 
‘I am the Ground of thy beseeching. First it 1s my will that thou have it; after 

‘that I make thee to will it; and after that I make thee to beseech it. How 


could it then be that thou shouldest not have thy beseeching.’ Revelations 
of Divine Love (Chap. 41). 
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In our satisfying God’s justice for the outrage of our sin, just 
as in our meriting His greater love and the reward of eterna 
life for ourselves and for others, there are degrees of perfection) 
of adequacy, of power. Just as there is a meriting which is a tru 
pleading which He delights to listen to and which it pleases Him t 
reward, and then again a meriting which He has bound himseli 
not to refuse, so likewise there are degrees of power in the value of 
the satisfaction which a human heart offers to God. There is 
satisfying that is pleasing to God but really inadequate, and ther 
is a satisfying that not merely expresses the goodwill to wipe awa 
the outrage, but actually does so. Only the love of Christ for Hi 
Father and His pain is really adequate to satisfy for the sin o 
human nature as such, and to satisfy strictly for personal sin 
(original and actual) of all sinners. The love of the Sacred Hea 
of Jesus for His Father has that value, because first, He received 
His human nature not by way of active human generation from) 
Adam, and, second, because He is a person of infinite dignity 
who has a right to the grace and charity which are His. If the: 
Father sends His Son into the world, His Son has a right to grace: 
and charity. Jesus, therefore, our Mediator, who is the very Son: 
of God, has a strict right to the flood of grace that fills His soul. 
He is the only Man who has a right to grace and charity. For 
that reason His charity is the spring of a satisfaction that is 
adequate and strictly condign. Our charity can never be adequate 
to deal with God’s justice strictly, because our charity has its 
immediate source in God’s mercy. The love of God that fills 
the human soul of Jesus has its immediate source in God’s justice; 
it is His due. It is His due because He is the God-Man. The grace 
of union by which Christ’s human nature is caught up into personal 
union with the Son of God is the result of God’s merciful love; 
but the grace that fills the soul of Christ is due to that soul. It 
springs from justice; it can be the spring of a satisfaction that is 
condign. 


Th 


All these reflections are necessary in order that we should see 
the work of our salvation in its full context. Our eternal life is 
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»mething, surely, that God gives us by the free choice of his love. 
fe is the first cause of our salvation and of everything in it, just 
§ in the natural order He is the first cause of everything, in its 
eing and in its reaching its fulfilment. But just as in the natural 
jrder He uses secondary causes to bring about results, so, too, in 
ie supernatural world. God is the total (first) cause of our 
apernatural life; but it is also something that is effected by 
fcondary causes. 


| These secondary causes are first and foremost moral causes, i.e. 
rey bring about results by meriting, by satisfying, by asking. To 
fnerit, to satisfy and to ask, is to bring about an effect in the world of 
roral realities, in the world where persons meet persons. Here we 
e persons meeting God, and satisfying, as we may, for our sin, 
d meriting eternal life as a reward for our love and our service 


{| Each of us must work out his salvation in fear and trembling, 
ust save his own soul. We must labour at our sanctification 


| to us as the fruit of our own merits. Likewise, we must satisfy 
|s best we may for our sins; surely what we offer is inadequate 
if itself; yet aligned to the satisfaction of Christ it draws value 
“om it and mysteriously ‘fills up what is wanting of the sufferings 


if Christ.’ 


| It is a consoling reflection that although we frequently speak 
\f ourselves as saving our souls, we do not speak of ourselves 
\s our saviours. We reserve that title for another. Thereby we 
icknowledge that there is another cause of our salvation who is 
jaore efficaciously saving our souls than we are ourselves. “The 
ne mediator of God and men, the man Christ Jesus,’ is more 
urely saving us than we are saving ourselves. Here again we 
re doing the whole thing and He is doing the whole thing. Just 
s we distinguish two orders of total causality, the divine and 
he human, so.in the world of secondary causes we can distinguish 
number of orders, each of which is, in its own way, producing 
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the whole result. There are precious moments of our spiritua 
life when it is good to rest completely on our Saviour, to let th 
good shepherd of souls carry the sheep on His shoulders. Thi 
is no quietism or mere passivity. It is a passivity which co-exist 
with all the ardour and effort of working out our own salvatio 
It is a resting on the breast of Christ and knowing that all is wel] 
It is a casting of all our care on the Lord in the sure knowled 
that He will lead us. It is the submerging of all our own ove 
anxiousness in a holy (not a foolish) abandonment to His will 
The Lord is my Shepherd—my Saviour—my Mediator. HI 
has satisfied for all my sin; He has purchased eternal life for me 
He has done everything that needed to be done. He is my Hea 
I am His member. I am my own; but even more I am His. 
belong to myself; but even more I belong to Him. I am savin 
myself; but even more He is saving me. I am, in my own way 
doing the whole thing; even more is He doing the whole thing 
When at the end, please God, we enter into eternal life, it wil 
be into something that has been purchased for us by our Chris 
It will be His gift to us. 


By a title of strict justice, Christ, the God-man, the Man wh 
has a right to the grace and charity which is His, and which : 
the source of all His satisfying, giving value to His pain, satisfie 
for all our personal sin and for the sin of our nature. 


Christ is the Man whose charity has a universal range, in who 
the race is recapitulated, whose heart is filled with a love of Go 
which is His for our sakes; He lifts us all up into the love of Hi 
heart for the Father, so that its meritorious power is of avail fa 
us no less than for Him, and for us all by a title of strict justice 
Because Christ is our head, we, who are His members, have 
right in strict justice to what He merits for us. We shelter behini 
Him as He enters into His glory; we find ourselves in the presenc 
of the Father because of the power of His entry in our regarc¢ 


Because of all these reasons He is more our Saviour than w 
are our own. And He has merited for us not only glory but grace 
He has merited for each of us that grace of ours which is its ow: 
claim on glory, which (with our pain) is its own power of satisfyin 
for our sin, Our grace is all His gift.. That it does what it doe 
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His gift to us. So, with Him and under Him, less perfectly 
d less adequately, we save our own soul. We are co-saviours, 
)-meritors, co-satisfiers (though for personal sin only). In a 
jord, we co-redeem our own souls. 


‘The generosity of God towards us in Christ is such that we 
sp-redeem also the souls of others. We save the souls of others by 
41 that we do for them, true; but it is the love of God and of them 
hat fills our hearts that is most excellently saving them. The 
iapreme way of saving souls is by meriting glory and grace for 
em and by satisfying for their sins. This we do by love and by 
fering, but principally by love. Our prayer and intercession 
only the tongue of love. The impetratory value of our prayer is 
measured by the love that supports it. Prayer, suffering, work, 
wr others are only the tools of our charity—for God and for 
em in God. 


| Our meriting for others and our satisfying for them will be poor 
jecause of the poverty of our charity and will be restricted in 
veir range. The claim they establish on God’s response will never 
proach the claim of Christ for us. We are members, one of the 
her, but only Christ is the head. 


/ But we are co-redeemers of the world. All the redeemed can 
2co-redeemers. The more excellently are we redeemed, the more 
|timately are we associated with Christ in co-redeeming. It is 
| this point that Mary’s place clearly, unambiguously, emerges. 
he was the first of the redeemed; she was redeemed in a unique 
lay. She is the first of the co-redeemers; she is the co-redemptrix 
jar excellence. We speak of Christ as the Redeemer, the Mediator, 
je Saviour; others are only such in an analogous and dependent 
shion. Likewise, we speak of Mary as the co-redemptrix, the 
»-mediatrix; others can only be such in a less perfect way than she. 


‘Mary’s co-meriting and co-satisfying are unique. As with us, 
ley derive all their value from her grace and charity. But Mary’s 
‘ace and charity belong to a higher order than ours. They are a 
‘ace and charity to air not as in our case, she has a certain 
ght. When she was chosen to be the great Mother of God, which 
as an entirely gratuitous act on God’s part, she acquired a certain 
ght to grace, to be redeemed, and to be redeemed immaculately. 
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There would have been a certain incongruousness in her n: 
being in the grace of God. The God-man has a right to tl 
grace which floods His soul; the Mother of God is most congruous 
filled with a plenitude of grace. Because of this the satisfyir 
value of her charity is unique. It is, surely, a charity that h 
been merited for her by her redeemer; but for His mother tl 
Redeemer has merited a unique charity. Where the sins of « 
humankind, from the sin of Adam till the end of time, offer < 
affront to the majesty of God, there, in its universal range, wit 
the passion of her Son, reaches the satisfying compassion | 
Mary. There, with the passion of Jesus, and drawing all its valu 
from it, it wipes away the insult and bears the penalty. TI 
co-satisfying of Mary for our sin cannot be adequate in justic 
only He whose grace is His de jure can thus satisfy. But becaus 
Mary’s grace belongs to her by a less gratuitous title than dos 
ours to us, her co-satisfying has a higher value than has ou 
Though it does not attain to the condignity of the satisfying « 
Christ, it rises to a height of excellence which among all create 
persons is singular and which is proper to the Mother of Goe 


Where Mary’s co-meriting is concerned her influence on ov 
salvation is even more wonderful. The sensus fidelium and tl 
teaching of the Popes declare the universality of her co-meritin 
influence. There is no grace which is ours, from the first fair 
stirrings of merely sufficient grace to the efficacious grace ¢ 
final perseverance, which has not been co-merited by Mar 
as it has been merited by Christ. Every grace that comes to 
has been purchased by the love of the Sacred Heart of Jesu 
it has also been bought by the charity of Mary’s immaculate hear 
The place of our salvation is within the heart of Christ; withi 
that heart is the most pure heart of Mary. These two hear: 
cannot be separated. Every grace of ours looks to the passio 
of Jesus; it also looks to the compassion of Mary. 


The idea of condignity or right in justice is to be applied 1 
meriting as well as to satisfying. But the way in which the ide 
is verified differs in each case. In satisfying, the root of condignit 
is the right of the person who satisfies to the grace by which } 
does so. Only the Son of God Incarnate has a strict right 1 
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ace. Only He can satisfy in justice for the affront of sin. Mary 
(nnot satisfy in justice for our sin; nor cah we do so. 


‘But the idea of justice as it is found in meriting has a different 
: urce. Here it derives from the inner power and tendency of 


‘added value and range. The dignity of the person who merits 
‘Ad the right he has to the grace which is his are not here considered. 
they are vital where satisfying is concerned, but where meriting 
concerned their rdle is not primary. Thus our personal grace 
{tablishes a strict claim on our own eternal life and on that of 
»'one else; but the grace of Christ establishes a strict claim on 
e salvation of all the saved. Our salvation will, please God, 
‘+ a reward we have strictly merited, each one for himself; it 
Nl also be a reward which Christ has merited for us. Others 


‘{terceded for them and desired their good. It is not impossible 
id it is legitimate to suppose that Mary is not merely universal 
her interceding and in her meriting de congruo, but that by the 
yine arrangement, her grace has a value of condignity in its 
eritorious power for us all. There would then be in Mary’s 
eriting of our salvation a right in justice to it. God would have 
it that right there. Christ would have merited it. In this 
“ionderful sense she would be, by God’s gift and Christ’s meriting, 
4e mother of all the living, the new and greater Eve. It is legitimate 
i) suppose that she brings us into spiritual life by the power of her 
tercession, by the power of her grace-filled desire; even more, 
bcause of her status, by the inner power of her grace and its 
aim upon our salvation as its prize. This power of her grace 
lay surely vindicate the value of condignity for her meriting in 
ir regard; it is a condignity which is much less than the condignity 
' Christ’s meriting for us; but it is a condignity that does not 
li far short of (and is perhaps even greater than) the condignity 
the meriting of each one of us in our own regard. 


jique way the universal co-mediatrix, co-satisfier and co-meriter. 
1 a word, she is the co-redemptrix of us all. 


Reparation 


SISTER Mary LAURENCE, 0.P. 


Tuer Basic principle of the doctrine of reparation lies, of cour 
in St. Paul’s famous words: ‘Who now rejoice in my suffering 
for you and fill up those things that are wanting of the suffering 
of Christ, in my flesh, for His body, which is the Church.’ (C 


I, 24). 


Scripture scholars tell us that the words ‘fill up’ disrega 
the first of the two prepositions which appear before the simp) 
verb in the Greek antanaplero. With the first preposition anti 
the verb indicates a deficiency being made good by one who ac’ 
in the place of another. The second preposition anta means ‘u 
to the top” (like filling a cup to the brim), thus completing < 
operation already effected in part. The whole word in the Gre 
shows the apostle St. Paul, by reason of his sufferings on beh 
of the Colossians, supplying something not supplied by Chris 
and the result of the combined operation between Christ and tH 
apostle is to satisfy a need on the part of Christ’s Mystical Bod 
He does not say that the suffering of Christ in His physical bod 
is not complete and perfect; but as far as His Mystical Body | 
concerned there are things wanting in respect of those suffering: 
Some people find it difficult to understand how Christ’s suffering 
can be incomplete, and yet the Greek word used does mean exactl 
that—something is wanting that the sufferings of Christ mus 
find completion, a deficiency that can be and must be made B05 
by the members of His Mystical Body. 


The Passion of Christ, of course, is complete, infinite in it 
atoning and satisfactory power. To this power, neither St. Pav 
or anyone else could add anything, but ail Christ’s suffering 
will not save mankind unless they are applied to each individu: 
man, and this application of the merits of Christ’s Passion t 
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ndividual souls demands co-operation on the part of His Mystical 
ody. In this supreme sacrifice of divine love, the members of 
‘hat Body must also play their part, as did the members of His 
dhysical body, for their own sanctification and for the sanctification 
of others. The sufferings of the Christian, united to those of 
Christ, share in their divine power and are the vehicle for applying 
che fruits of His Passion to the hearts and souls of men. It is in 
chis way that they can truly be said to fill up what was wanting 
in the sufferings of Christ, for they effectively supply our measure 
pf love in the supreme sacrifice of love. By this evidence of our 
pwn love for Him we have to collaborate with Our Lord in applying 
che fruits of His Passion to ourselves and to become secondary 
gents for the salvation of others. We cannot be in any doubt 
bout this great truth; its prime importance has been insisted on 
gain and again by recent Popes. 


In the Encyclical Mystict Corporis Christt, the present Holy 
Father writes: 

‘Dying on the Cross, He bestowed upon His Church the 
boundless treasure of the Redemption without any co-operation 
on her part; but in the distribution of that treasure, He not 
only shares this work of sanctification with His spotless Bride, 
but wills it to arise in a certain manner out of her labour. This 
is truly a tremendous mystery upon which we can never meditate 

enough; that the salvation of many souls depends upon the 
prayers and voluntary mortifications offered for that intention 
by the members of the mystical Body of Jesus Christ.’ 
(C.T.S. translation, p.27). 


In 1932 Pius XI wrote: 


‘In the great calamities, in the great tribulations of Christianity, 
*, when the need of God’s help was most pressing, the faithful. . .. 
have always taken in hand the two most mighty weapons of 
spiritual life: prayer and penance. We deplore the fact that 
in our day the idea and the name of expiation and penance 
have with many lost in great part the power of cousin enthus- 
iasm of heart and heroism of sacrifice.’ 
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A little further on, Pius XI appealed for souls who would gii 
themselves to the work of reparation: 


‘But if zeal for the divine law and brotherly love are as gr 
in him as they should be, then not only does he practise penane 
for himself and his own sins, but he takes upon himself tl 
expiation of the sins of others, imitating the saints who ofte 
heroically made themselves victims of reparation for the sins « 
whole generations, imitating even the divine Redeemer, wh 
became the Lamb of God ‘‘who taketh away the sins of tl 
world”’.’ 

(Caritate Christi Compulsi, C.T.S. translation, pp. 16, 1 


These are only a few quotations out of many which coul 
be given, and we remember also Our Lady’s words to the childr 
at Fatima: ‘Pray, pray much and make sacrifices for sinners. Ma 
souls go to hell because there are none to make sacrifices and 4 
pray for them.’ (Our Lady of Fatima by Archbishop Finbz 
RyanjtOoP..2p.57): . 


The doctrine of reparation may be viewed under two aspect: 
firstly, that of expiating for others and becoming secondary agent 
for their salvation, and secondly that of making reparation, purel 
from the point of view of the insult offered to God by sin. Livin 
as we do in an age which is much more concerned about relievin 
the physical suffering caused by the sins of human beings to the 
fellow human beings, than of the insult which such sin offers t 
God, we are apt perhaps to forget the urgent necessity of reparatio 
to God (and the terrible nature of the physical sufferings whic 
abound today is perhaps more apt to make us do so). We shoul 
do well to remember those other words of Our Lady to the childre 
at Fatima: ‘I have come to warn the faithful to amend their live 
and ask pardon for their sins. They must not continue to offen 
Our Lord—already so deeply offended.’ (op. cit. p.73, Italics ours 
For our own sakes, Our Lord will not allow us to go on indefinitel 
offending Him without this reparation being made, either willing’ 
on our part, or imposed by Him—that is certain. 

Perhaps one reason for our being apt to overlook this urge! 
duty of making reparation to God lies in what Pére Clerissa 
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.P., called the ‘weak element,’ which, he said, so many within 
he Church put into their devotion to Christ, ‘not indeed anything 
ypposed to theological tenets, but something of a sentimentally, 
“pympathetic and protective nature.’ He goes on to say that the 


: fendency in these ene towards ae ‘lowering and weakening in 
spur souls of the idea and the image of Our Lord Jesus Christ,’ 
ae continues: ‘It has resulted in widespread irreverence, and 
jpn the part of many believers, in a deplorable indifference and 
}nconsistency. It is truly an alarming symptom! Where is our 
robust Christianity? Where are our vigorous, whole-hearted 
Christians today? It is easy to be irritated by this unhealthy tendency 
in its more obvious material manifestations, when for example 
we meet with debased religious art and certain mawkish and 
mpty forms of prayer. . .. The faith of the Middle Ages was not 
barbaric or rude when it preferred to consider Our Lord as the 
Fudge of all men, when it took delight in placing Him over the 
tches of the sanctuaries in the centre of terrifying Apocalyptic 
scenes; when it depicted Him of gigantic size in the apses as if 
|to fill the whole Church with His Presence.’ * 


The words ‘Gentle Jesus, meek and mild,’ have probably put a 
lgood many people off Christianity just because these words have, 
in our days, taken on a completely different meaning from Anse 
original one (which an old dictionary gives as follows: gentle—not 
jwild or refractory; meek—forbearing; mild—not sharp, sour or 
|bitter). To-day these words are synonymous with weakness or 
ispinelessness, instead of being signs of a strong character exercising 
iself-control, and when they are used of Our Lord, of course, they 
do give an utterly false picture of Him. Our Lord was strong, 
virile; we see the extent of His self-control in His silent acceptance 
‘of insults, but He could blaze at the insult offered to His Father 
by the money-changers in the Temple, and could, by the power 
of His anger, drive them out single-handed. He made those who 
came to arrest Him in the Garden fall back by the sheer force 


*The Spirit of St. Dominic, by Pére Clerissac, O.P., (pp. 124-5). 
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of His personality. He forgave Peter an appalling sin, was truly) 
‘forbearing’ with him, but He was not ‘weak’ with Him. He 
forgives us appalling sins too, over and over again, but He will] 
not be weak with us, and if there is one thing He will not endure} 
it is halfheartedness in His service. 

‘Thou art neither cold nor hot. I would thou wert cold or hot | 
but because thou art lukewarm and neither cold nor hot, I will} 
begin to vomit thee out of my mouth.’ (Apoc: 3, 16). He demands} 
of us total love and total service and total sacrifice. He would 
prefer the whole-hearted sinner (who could be converted) to the 
half-hearted Christian (who would not) and it is this viewing off 
Christ in a sentimental guise instead of in His true picture as One| 
who demands and to whom we can make total sacrifice, which is) 
likely to make half-hearted Christians of us. 


‘Is it not writ large in the story of the religious life, that 
when men have plucked the Christ from His Cross, planed its 
surface smooth, rounded off its sharp corners and trailed a few 
sprays of the passion flower about it in order to make it look 
attractive, that then the Cross ceases to exercise its drawing: 
power?’ 


So wrote a Carthusian monk a few years ago. 


‘Yes,’ some people may say, ‘that’s all very well, but we live 
in an age of weakened bodies and instead of having to tame the 
lusty body in order to strengthen the soul, it is a case of having 
to strengthen the weary body in order to keep it and soul together; 
so, of course, when you begin to speak of such things as reparation, 
why everyone knows that fasting and the hairshirt are just things 
of the past, they just can’t be done by this generation.’ 


There are several things which can be said in answer to that 
objection. First, quite simply, is it true? Why does Communism 
attract youth? Because it asks so much from them. It demands the 
whole man, and he has to be prepared to hand over everything, 
literally everything, if the Party wants it, otherwise he is expelled 
from the Party—or worse. Secondly, think of the appeal (extra- 
ordinary appeal as some people describe it!) which the Cistercian— 
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one of the hardest forms of monastic life—has for so many today, 
‘} one instance only of this being that when the recent foundations 
“in Australia and New Zealand from Ireland were under way, 
|} before the monks had arrived, the applications were oo a 
hundred. 
Further, God still seeks souls who will make reparation to 
*Him, that is certain. ‘And I sought among them for a man that 
might set up a hedge and stand in the gap before me in favour of 
the land, that I might not destroy it, and I found none,’ (Ezech. 
§ 22, 30). (And in the present plight of the world, none would deny 
the urgent need for such ‘standers-in-the-gap’), but nowhere does 
}*God say that the only means, or even the principal means, of 
making reparation to Him are fasting and the hairshirt and the 
% scourge and things of a like nature. 


Our Lord said: ‘If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself’ (not deny things to himself only, but deny himself) in 
+ other words live our whole lives in the spirit of reparation,: the 
uncongenial task, fatigue, the queuing for a bus in the rain, none 
of these are too small to be offered to Him in reparation. God 
) would have saved Sodom if there had been ten just men in the city; 
the life of just one of us lived in the spirit of reparation might 
be the life of that tenth man needed to save the world to-day; 
and that the ‘weakened bodies’ of to-day are still capable of this— 
of ‘filling up those things which are wanting of the sufferings of 
) Christ’ we have the example of Edel Quin to tell us that it can 
) be done, and done up to the brim. 


‘God wants for mortification only the simple and honest 
accomplishment of daily tasks, and the acceptance of 
difficulties and annoyances. He wants us to show this way 
clearly to souls, for many think that penance means ‘great 
austerities,’ and as they have neither the strength nor the 
generosity to undertake them, they become discouraged and 
fall into a life of indifference and sin. This 1s the penance 
that God demands of us now.’ 


Lucy of Fatima, in a letter to the Bishop of Leiria, 2oth April, 1943. 


A Plea for Contemplatives 
(Continued) 
M. M. GRACE 


Ir was IN 1848 that the Congregation of Adoration Réparatrice 
was born, in times not unlike our own. In that year, Paris wa 
a city torn by political and social upheavals; the grievances o 
the poor were being exploited by opposing factions strugglin 
for power, class warfare was rife, and the bitter resentment o 
the ‘under-privileged’ provided innumerable opportunities fo 
communist activity. 


Early in February, when the first of the disturbances brok 
out, the future foundress of Adoration Réparatrice was livin 
with her father in a house near the Carmelite convent in the rue 
d’Enfer. Théodelinde Dubouché was then in her late thirties;; 
although a talented and successful. painter, and endowed with 
outstanding intellectual gifts and great personal charm, her one? 
desire was to enter the Carmel as soon as she was free to do so., 
She had been the means, over a period of years, of bringing the: 
members of her family back to the Church and to the practice 
of their Faith, and during that time her own inner spiritual life: 
had deepened and grown in intensity, marked on the one hand by 
constant fidelity and generosity and on the other by exceptional 
supernatural graces through which she was, unknowingly, being 
prepared for the work which lay ahead. 


The February insurrection, which started with a series of riots, 
soon assumed alarming proportions: the palace of the Tuileries 
was sacked, and the king forced to flee. Even after the Republic 
was declared and a semblance of order re-established, the city 
was far from being at peace. Civil war seemed imminent. It 
would only be a matter of time before trouble broke out again. 
Théodelinde Dubouché, like many other fervent Catholics, saw 
that the cause of the troubles lay far deeper than appearances 
suggested: spiritual issues were involved, and atonement must 
be made. With the approval of the Carmelite Prioress and the 
Ecclesiastical Superiors, she arranged for a ‘Forty Days of Repar- 
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ation’ to be held in the Convent Chapel, and appealed for Associates 
to join in the work of seeking to appease God’s justice. This 
sense of the need for reparation was no passing or selfish reaction, 
caused by the need of averting danger, but an acknowledgement 
4of the fact that man’s obligation to God must come first. Every- 
‘where Christians were showing themselves unworthy of the 
name of ‘Christian’; they had turned against God, violating his 
{commandments and insulting his name. It was to God Himself 


jinde wrote: ‘A devotion of Forty Days is about to be made in 
reparation for the outrages offered to Our Lord during His Passion, 
which are being daily renewed by sinners’; those who were to 
|take part in the devotions must be moved by no personal con- 
|siderations, but only by ‘the desire of seeing the justice of God 
jappeased, Our Lord Jesus Christ glorified, and our brethren 
jsaved.’ Each day, Masses of Reparation were offered in the 
‘Chapel, and the response to the appeal so exceeded all hopes 
{that it was decided to set up a permanent Association to continue 
| what had been begun. The Archbishop of Paris promised to give 
|it his official recommendation and support, once a sufficient 
|mnumber of people had been enrolled. 


Within a few months there were over two thousand names on 
‘the list of the Association. The enthusiasm and fervour of the 
‘members was soon to be put to the test, for rioting broke out 
once more, and this time the disturbances assumed such magnitude 
that Paris itself became a battlefield: the conflict being fought 
out from street to street, with no mercy shown and no quarter 
given. The days of the fiercest fighting—the terrible ‘Days of 
‘June’—coincided with the Octave of the Feast of Corpus Christi, 
and although no other church dared expose the Blessed Sacrament, 
Théodelinde obtained permission for Exposition to be held as 
usual in the Convent Chapel. Here, in spite of risk, the Associates 
‘came at all hours of the day and night and, organized and en- 
couraged by Théodelinde, they kept a continuous watch before 
‘the Blessed Sacrament until, as the Octave drew to its close, the 
fighting in Paris also came to an end. 


It was then on the last night of the Exposition (the vigil of the 
Feast of the Sacred Heart) that Our Lord made known to Théod- 


elinde His request: 
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‘I wish for Adoration and Reparation to appease the justice 
of My Father, but all these associations are insufficient; there 
must be a religious consecration. THERE MUST BE SOULS ALWAYS 
BEFORE ME TO RECEIVE MY LIFE. ....- and they must communicate 
this life that I shall give them to souls who are Mine in the 
world a oy . 

In that moment she saw clearly all that the words implied. A) 
Religious Congregation was to be established, wholly dedicated! 
to making Reparation to God through perpetual Adoration of! 
the Blessed Sacrament. She understood, too, the apostolic aspect. 
of the contemplative life of its members: like St. Mary Magdalen, 
they were to be ever at Our Lord’s feet, and through them He 
would communicate His gifts to innumerable souls. 


On the Feast of the Transfiguration, only a few weeks later, 
Théodelinde and eight companions began community life in the 
house in the rue d’Enfer. During the early days, while the Con-_ 
gregation was growing and still in its formative stage, the first 
Réparatrice Sisters owed much to the Carmelite Prioress; they 
used the Convent Chapel as their own chapel, maintaining contact 
with the older Order, and Théodelinde taught them to look upon 
St. Teresa as their Mother and Patroness. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Adoration Réparairice is in many ways reminiscent 
of Carmel. There is the same stress on the fundamentals of the 
spiritual life, on the prime importance of the theological virtues, 
on the need for solitude and silence, and for interior recollection 
and interior mortification; there is, too, something of that eremitic 
spirit which is so often an element of the contemplative vocation. 
Both the Carmelite and the Réparatrice are dedicated to a life of 
prayer; but it must not be assumed that their vocations are there- 
fore identical. Adoration Réparatrice is an autonomous indepen- 
dent Congregation and has, like all Orders, its own distinctive 
characteristics. Théodelinde—now better known as Mother 
Marie-Thérése of the Heart of Jesus—-desired for her daughters 
‘the death of Carmel, united to the simple and ordinary life of 
Nazareth.’ There are no grilles or walled enclosures to separate 
the Sisters from the world, none of the great fasts and austerities 
of the Teresian convents; throughout a homely spirit prevails, 
one of profound humility and simplicity and, in imitation of the 
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| Holy Family at Nazareth, the plenitude of the spiritual life is 


(to be found within an ordinary framework. A small example may 


mserve as a symbol: the Réparatrice Habit is brown, somewhat 


‘|’ 1. The perfection and sanctification of its members. 


2. Constant prayer for the exaltation and welfare of Holy 
Church. 

3. Public reparation for sin, especially for outrages and sac- 
rileges committed against the Blessed Sacrament, for blas- 
phemy and for the profanation of Sunday. 


Here, again, in the statement of aims, we are reminded of the 
‘| contemplative basis of the life: ‘Adoration Réparatrice is not a 


pious devotion, it is a Work of Faith, intended to revive Faith, 


} and based upon Faith alone.’ And since human activity is only 


acceptable to God, and thereby meritorious and _ efficacious, 
through Christ—per ipsum, et cum ipso, et in ipso, as it says in the 
canon of the Mass—the life of the Sisters is a participation in 
the life of Christ Himself, a participation in the perpetuation 
of the mystery of the Incarnation in the Eucharist: ‘it is,’ as Mother 
Marie-Thérése wrote, ‘the act of the Sacrifice of the Mass con- 
tinued at every moment of the day and night by members of the 
Mystical Body . . . our aim, our end, is to participate in the great 


mystery of the Redemption.’ 


That is why the whole life of Adoration Réparatrice centres 
around the Blessed Sacrament, which is continually exposed, 


» both day and night, in every Réparatrice Chapel. The Congreg- 
- ation consists of two branches, one of which is bound to enclosure, 


whereas the other can attend to outside duties connected with 
the needs of the Community; there are no lay sisters in either 
branch. Each Sister has three ‘watches’ before the Monstrance 
‘(one in the morning, one in the afternoon, and one at night), 
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the last one, made in union with Christ’s Passion, is especially, 
devoted to Reparation. Office, too, is recited daily in choir. 


All the Sisters share in the household tasks and in the different 
works undertaken by the Congregation, which are preferably 
those connected with divine worship, such as the making o 
Altar Breads and the sewing of Vestments and Church Linen. 
The spiritual side of the work is extended to the laity 
through the various Associations, and there is a ‘House of 
Solitude’ attached to each Convent for private Retreats and Days 
of Recollection. In this way, people living in the world are abl 
to share in the inestimable privilege of Perpetual Exposition.. 


True to the desires and example of their Foundress, the Sisters 
of Adoration Réparatrice have maintained Exposition even during: 
the most troublesome times. At the Mother-House in Paris, ini 
the Chapel in the rue d’Ulm, the exposition has continued without. 
interruption for over a hundred years, and there are now Réparat-. 
rice Convents in England (in London and in Liverpool), though: 
none, as yet, in Ireland.* The Congregation is still little known 
and the work grows slowly. But never, perhaps, has Reparation) 
been more urgently needed that it is at this time. Our Blessed’ 
Lady has appealed for it, and at Fatima there is Adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament in accordance with her request. The Holy 
Father, even recently, has asked for it too. The words spoken 
to Mother Marie-Thérése apply as much as ever today: 


‘I wish for Adoration and Reparation to appease the Justice 
of My Father... . 


THERE MUST BE SOULS ALWAYS BEFORE ME TO RECEIVE MY LIFE.’ 


(To be Concluded) 


*The addresses of the English convents of Adoration Réparatrice are: 
28 Beaufort Street, Chelsea, London, S.W.3. 
(English Novitiate) 
and 305 Edge Lane, Liverpool, 7. 
_ The cause of Beatification of the Foundress was introduced in 1913 and she 
is now known as the Venerable Marie-Thérése of the Heart of Jesus. 


Twin Mirrors of Christ 


a St. FRANCIS or ASSISI anv Sr. FRANCIS pe SALES 


VINCENT KERNS, M.S.F.S. 


} ANNECY AND AssIsI are almost as far apart in miles as the two 
saints of the same name associated with them—to one of whom 
each town owes its fame—were separated in years. Francis de 
Sales and Francis Bernardone stand like two angels at either end 
of four fateful centuries. They seem to join hands with one another, 
across that span of history bridging the twelfth and sixteenth 
centuries; for they were, both of them, messengers bearing the 
{same tidings to a fickle world. 

Both rose up at the beginning of a new age. Francis of Assisi 

stood at the threshold of the freshness of thought and prayer 
| that was the Middle Ages, at the end of the purifying asceticism 
of the Dark Ages, while Francis de Sales appeared at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, when a new humanism was trying 
to arise from the breakdown of the intellectual and spiritual order 
| that resulted from the Reformation. 
- Both were heralds. Each brought to his age the message that 
it needed—the message of Love: God’s love for men and the love 
‘men should have for God and all that He has made. And so they 
have been painted. The lithe figure of the Italian from the wooded 
hills of Umbria, standing at daybreak above his little town, his 
hands uplifted in prayer and around him the birds in song. The 
_refined grace of the Frenchman from the mountains of Savoy, 
his head tilted in an attitude of listening, his pen in hand, and open 
before him the great book he was writing on God’s love. 

God never repeats Himself in His saints in the sense that you 
_will ever find two exactly alike, for the needs of one age are never 
quite identical with the needs of any other. But God does repeat 
Himself in His saints, in the sense that each saint resembles Him, 
and occasionally different saints mirror the same facet of the 
divine perfections. These two saints in particular, who share 
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the same name, have much in common. Not only is each orien 
tating a new age towards the God who is Love; but even th 
pattern of their lives is strangely alike. 

_ They were both born into families of some standing. Today, 
in our class-conscious way, we should probably make a great 
deal of difference between the two families. Francis Bernardon 
was the son of a cloth merchant, a prominent citizen of Assisi 
who had married a lady of high birth. Francis de Sales was bor. 
into the nobility, both his parents belonging to the landed gentry: 
However, young Bernardone seems to have received from natur 
what the later Francis received by birth, for his mother was heard 
to exclaim one day in a mixture of exasperation and admiration: 
‘He is more like a prince than our son.’ 

As young men they each encountered some period of grav 
spiritual anxiety. Their victories over these temptations, on 
through his visions and the other through prayer to Our Lady, 
gained for each of them that gay, carefree trust in God that was 
to dominate their lives. Both were eminently happy men. Ber- 
nardone radiated happiness through his bustling activity and his 
songs; de Sales created his happy atmosphere by his calm, gentle 
dignity and his attitude of being at peace with all things. He it 
was who said that a saint who was sad was a sorry sort of saint: 
Francis of Assisi summed up his life by saying: ‘Blessed is he who 
expects nothing, for he shall enjoy everything,’ while Francis 
de Sales gave as his secret: ‘Ask for nothing, refuse nothing, 
desire nothing.’ 

The fact that neither saint suffered martyrdom was not fd 
want of trying on their part. Both of them set out to gain converts 
to the Faith: Francis of Assisi to win the Moslem world for Christ; 
Francis de Sales to bring thousands in the villages of the Chablais 
from the dank mists of Calvinism. In their methods they were 
alike, setting out to win by gentleness and love and not to destroy 
by hatred and persecution. Perhaps it was because of their methods. 
that in each case, attempts to give them the martyr’s crown’ came 
to nothing. At all events, both were great fighters and defenders 
Hie Faith, but in the chivalric spirit of the fabled knights of 
0 

The similarity of the great friendships for which the two saints 
are famous is striking also: the one with Clare and the other witl 
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Wane Frances. Each began in identical circumstances. It was. 
‘from the Bron in Assisi, the other in Dijon—that both 


tharacter. Each had domestic opposition to overcome in following 
aer vocation—a vocation which in each case led to the foundation 
pf a new religious order for women: the Poor Clares and the 
dVisitation Nuns. Each made her vows to a Francis in a low-built 
chapel: Clare at dead of night in the Portiuncula at Assisi by 
morchlight, Jane Frances less secretly in La Galerie at Annecy, 
“py the light of the summer sun. Each survived her St. Francis. 
Soy nearly a quarter of a century and has since been canonised 
oy the Church. 

The poverello of Assisi and the prince-bishop of Geneva were 
joassionately fond of simplicity; it affected everything they said 
jor did. Nowhere is this more evident than in their manner of 
yorayer. So many of the saints left behind them for their followers, 
pystems of prayer, often involved and complicated. Not so our 
lwo great lovers of simplicity. St. Francis de Sales once told 
ithe bishop of Belley that he considered a single aspiration or 
{ejaculatory prayer, repeated a hundred times, more valuable 
than a hundred different prayers each used once. To prove his 
point, he quoted St. Francis of Assisi as an example, who, some- 
times for days and weeks together, used just to say over and over 
again: ‘My God is my All.’ 

‘Both saints were quite content to let the Holy Spirit work as 
e pleased; and both encouraged their disciples to follow their 
example—to do everything (as Frances de Sales put it) ‘without 
fuss, broadly and simply.’ St. Jane Frances certainly learned 
this lesson, for she wrote after the bishop’s death: “The great 
method of prayer is to have none. If in going to prayer, one can 
form in oneself a pure Capacity for receiving the spirit of God, 
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that will suffice for all method. Prayer should be accomplishec 
by grace and not by artifice.’ 

They show us, these saints, that loving God is not something 
strange and difficult, reserved to special souls. A simple, heartfelt 
love of God is easy for beginners on the way to sanctity. ‘It is 
sufficient,’ said Francis de Sales, ‘for us to love with all the hea 
and all the powers we have. While we are litule children, we are 
wise like little children, we speak like little children, we love like 
little children. But, when we shall come to our perfect growth) 
there above in heaven, we shall be free from our state of infanc 
and love God perfectly.’ And both he and his namesake fro 
Assisi spent their lives illustrating this point. 

They were neither of them introspective; but, like children, 
openhearted, spontaneous and trustful. For them there wai 
no longing for rare mystical experiences; and they quickly scotched 
that desire in others. Simplicity before all else, keeping to the 
little pathways suitable to our condition. Both of them sought the 
God of consolations and not the consolations of God. If God! 
saw fit to reward their faithfulness, they accepted it gratefully, 
but did not set their hearts on it. Each of them experienced rare 
graces on occasion: Francis of Assisi, when he saw the crucified 
seraph on Mount Alvernia and received the stigmata; Francis 
de Sales at his consecration in the Cathedral at Annecy, when he. 
saw the Blessed Trinity at work in his soul. 

Francis of Assisi is famous for his love of the animal world, 
a love shared by Francis de Sales. The Salesian ‘bees’ have just 
as sure a place in ascetical theology as the Assisian ‘birds’ in 
the legends of the earlier Francis. They loved animals, because 
they loved God and all His creatures. But more than animals— 
and this is sometimes forgotten in the case of the Italian—they 
loved men. And they loved all men; even those whom, in the eyes 
of their contemporaries, God Himself must have found it very 
difficult to love. We have only to think of Francis of Assisi dealing 
with the traitors and cowards, when he was a prisoner of war, 
or Francis de Sales patiently helping and consoling the outcasts 
of Annecy. 

Their love for their fellowmen was clearly shown by their 
politeness. Both saints were real gentlemen—in the full meaning 
of that word. They were extremely busy men; but they were 
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ot too busy to be good-mannered and courteous to all who 
pproached them. Hilaire Belloc might well have had both of 
hem in mind, when he wrote: 
| ‘Of Courtesy, it is much less 

Than courage of heart or holiness, 

Yet in my walks it seems to me 

That the grace of God is in Courtesy.’ 
oth saints were full of fire and courage and great strength. But 
what remains as an impression of them in the minds of men is 
ot the memory of those qualities so much as of their great courtesy. 
(hey were living models of the charity of the Christ who went 
bout doing good, as the people to whom He came were quick 
oO notice. 

These two saints also suffered equally at the hands of the rough 

turgeons of their day. Both faced their suffering with the gentle 
alm with which they met everything else. In either case, the 
emedy would seem to us to be much worse than the disease, 
for those were the days before the blessings of anaesthetics. The 
hoor man of Assisi had his eyes cauterised to prevent blindness. 
(The very thought of it makes us shudder, but he only looked at 
the red-hot iron and said: ‘Brother Fire, God made you beautiful 
ind strong and useful; I pray you be courteous with me.’ The 
Bishop of Geneva was attacked by paralysis during his last short 
llness and the doctors’ remedy for this was blistering—burning 
he. crown of his head to the bone. Not a murmur did they draw 
from him, though the tears were running down his cheeks. 
The deathbeds of both were simple and joyful: Francis of Assisi 
yn the floor of the bishop’s palace there, Francis de Sales in the 
‘moky gardener’s cottage of the Visitation convent at Lyons. 
And over the bodies of both saints there was a struggle for posses- 
sion by those they left behind. Perugia and Assisi fought for the 
soverello, while Lyons and Annecy fought for the prelate of 
Savoy. However, both eventually came home to rest; and each 
jes now in his native place and all is unspoiled, peace and the 
‘ragrant charm of their shrines can never fail to attract countless 
dilgrim feet. 

It is always highly illuminating to know what one great man 
thinks of another. We can only guess, of course, as to the opinion 
Bernardone would have had of de Sales. It would differ little, in 
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all probability, from that bishop’s impression of him in one of h 
Jetters: ‘My saint is St. Francis of Assisi, with the love of poverty 
But I know not how to love it, this attractive poverty, for I hav 
never seen it very close: still, having heard it spoken so well 
Our Lord, with whom it was born, lived, was crucified and ros 
again, I love and honour it beyond measure.’ ) : 

Perhaps Francis de Sales did not embrace the heroic pove 
of Assisi, but so great was his charity, that he was indeed one’ 
the poorest of men. Nothing was safe from a beggar in his house 
not his meals, nor his shirts, nor his silver, nor even the cand] 
sticks from his chapel. Always in demand at Court, he spent 
great deal of his time in the hovels of the poor, from which hi 
used to return home with his pockets full of chestnuts—give 
and accepted by him, as stipends for his Masses! 

From what we can discover, these two saints called Franci: 
must have been very much alike in their physical appearance 
except that the Italian was swarthy, while the Frenchman wa: 
fair. Certainly they were twin souls within: innocent of life 
pure in heart, simple of words, sweet in manners, angelic is 
aspect, capable in affairs, prudent in counsel, constant in praye 
gentle in soul, and gracious and simple in all things. 

Their sanctity never disguised their humanity. Grace buildd 
on nature; and in their case both the foundations and the scaffolding 
were left on view. Perhaps that is why they have always provec 
so attractive to those outside the Church. Not that they were 
lax in their teaching or less demanding of their followers than 
other saints—far from it!—-but they were so pleasant, so practical] 
so sane and so kind. They could enjoy to the full the good things 
of life— dancing, singing, friendship, laughter and all the worla 
of nature—because they were in love with the Creator of them all 

The contemporaries of St. Francis de Sales remarked that tc 
be in his presence reminded them of what Christ was like. St! 
Vincent de Paul used to say that the Bishop of Geneva was < 
living representation of Our Lord walking among men, because 
of his gentleness, dignity and modesty. And he could have well 
said the same of Francis of Assisi. Both of them, like Christ. 
built everything on love. A great Franciscan preacher could have 
been summing up the poverello’s life when he said: ‘Love is like 
fire; whatever is placed in the fire, becomes fire. So it is with love. 
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J] that can befall a man who possesses true love is itself converted 


hip of holiness to love is that of a flame to the fire; if love is a 
“Spiritual fire, then the blazing flame is holiness.’ 
The life of Christ from Bethlehem to Calvary is a thrilling 


o them in the Person of His only-begotten Son. The poor troub- 
sadour of Assisi and the gentle prelate of Annecy show forth, in 
(imitation of Christ their Master, the love of God towards us and 
ithe love we should have for Him in return. And through them, 
hrough their mirroring of Christ, God speaks to us in a language 
e can understand. 


Games in which the success serves as a reward and recom- 
pense for skill and industry of body or mind, are recreations, 
good in themselves and lawful. Such are games of tennis, 
ball, pall-mall, tilting at the ring, chess and backgammon. 
The only thing that we must guard against 1s excess, either 
in the time that we give to them, or in the stakes that are 
played for, for if we spend too much time in a game, tt 1s no 
longer recreation, but occupation; we refresh neither our 
minds nor our bodies, but on the contrary, we depress and 
weary them. 


St. Francis de Sales. 


John McGuinness 


AMICUS 


THE WRITER has in his possession two articles which he value 
very highly. They are a cheap, battered frame, which enshrines: 
a Relic of Saint Francis Xavier, and a small knife, which he would] 
dignify by calling it cutlery. They are precious in his eyes becausey 
they once were the property of John McGuinness, one who realised] 
that he should lay up treasures in Heaven where his heart was4 
and that ‘The greatest of these is Charity’ (I Cor. xiii, 13). 


It is necessary to preface this review of the spiritual life off 
John McGuinness by some biographical details. He was a member 
of an excellent Catholic family. It was composed of seven boys 
and three girls. A younger brother of his, who had begun to shape} 
his life on lines of great personal perfection, was called to his} 
reward at the early age of seventeen. It was said at the time that} 
the severity of his life had contributed to his early death. As a 
boy, John went to school to the Christian Brothers at Dunlaoghaire 
and later at Westland Row. He had a fine intellect, and when he: 
finished school he entered the Civil Service. His first appointment] 
was in London, but eventually he was appointed to the Revenue} 
Department in Dublin Castle. At this time of life, he was what] 
one would call a good practising Catholic. He liked outdoor} 
sport, particularly swimming and golf. Life went on pleasantly’ 
for him in this fashion until Divine Providence called him Hi 
a life of special perfection in an extraordinary fashion. | 


Good people are sometimes accused by others of indulging: 
in a species of self-torture because they ‘give up’ things. But. 
it would appear that John’s attraction to a life of perfection, 
hinged upon his giving up a game of golf in order to attend a. 
week-end Retreat in Milltown Park, Dublin. He was an enthus- 
iastic golfer, and won the Captain’s Cup at Killiney shortly before. 
On being asked to go to the Retreat, he demurred at first and 
finally consented, and it was in this fashion—in the title of an 
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article of Dr. Donovan, C.M.—that he went ‘From Golf to 
Glory.’ The Retreat Master was the Rev. Michael McGrath, 
S.J., who made a very strong appeal for membership of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society. In the soul of John there echoed the 
words of the Master: ‘If thou wilt be perfect, go, sell whatsoever 
thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
Heaven.’ Matt. 19, 21. The way was made clear for him, he 
{could not refuse, but made up his mind to follow his Saviour 
in the way of detachment from the riches of this world and became 
\‘poor in spirit.’ In the following year, he attended another Retreat, 
|given by the late Rev. Henry Fegan, S.J. The central theme of 
the Retreat was the end of man—‘to love, serve and reverence 
God and by so doing to save his immortal soul.’ Those who had 
{the privilege of hearing him can appreciate how Fr. Fegan drove 
this lesson home, and it made a lasting impression on John 
McGuinness. 


His changed outlook on life did not make John what is known 
as a ‘kill-joy.’ A colleague has given us a pen-picture of him at 
the period. ‘When, in 1920, he took up duty in a permanent 
‘capacity at the Custom House, Dublin, John Anthony McGuinness 
‘was a fine, upstanding, fresh-complexioned young man. He 
‘was close on six feet tall, of medium build, with a long, free, 
raking stride, and a very cheerful outlook on life. To his colleagues 
he became familiarly known as ‘“Mac,”’ though in later years, most 
of us addressed him by his Christian name, John. He invariably 
‘signed himself J. A. McGuinness, and his initials, “J.McG.,” in 
his bold forthright handwriting could never be mistaken. With 
‘those both senior and junior to him, John became most popular. 
He worked hard and conscientiously, was ever willing to assist, 
-and was always pleasant mannered and obliging. He did not 
| appear to take any interest in politics or the like, but was fond of 
soutdoor exercises. John was very attached to his home and par- 
ticularly devoted to his mother. He was in general a very well-liked 
and companionable young man, completely natural and unsophis- 
ticated.’ ; 


His experiences at Rathfarnham completely changed his spiritual 
outlook on life. He was also very much influenced by what he 
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read about the Servant of God, Matt Talbot, and had got a piece 
of plank from the bed of Matt Talbot from Matt’s sister. Joinin 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society, he became a member of the 
Conference of Our Lady of the Wayside, and was instrumental 
in establishing St. Kieran’s Lodginghouse Guild. The aim of 
the Guild was to visitate lodging houses of the poorer type an 
encourage the inmates in the discharge of their religious duties, 
particularly the Sunday Mass. The sad plight of the inmates 
in some of them stimulated the apostolic spirit in John, and h 
became devoted in his work for their spiritual and material better- 
ment. He did not go to them emptyhanded, but brought theny 
food and clothing, and also ran a club for them. He had th 
keenest sympathy for his charges, and was genuinely grieved by, 
the hardness of their lot in life. On those rare and restricted occas 
ions when he saw the members of his family, he was filled with 
pity as he spoke of their hardships. Such devotion aroused in 
his charges an admiration for John that was akin to reverence, 
and only God knows how His Grace found entrance in thein 
souls through the earnest zeal of John. To obtain money for his: 
charitable work, he also engaged in Carol singing for over a month 
before Christmas and made willing ‘victims’ of his friends by 
collecting old clothes, shoes, etc. He seemed to regard these as a 
personal gift by the pleasure he showed when they were given 
to him. From time to time his beloved poor would receive the 
‘luxury’ of cigarettes or tobacco. This came to light on his death; 
for, although he was not a smoker, there was found in his room 
600 cigarettes and 4 or 5 pounds of tobacco, awaiting delivery 
to his ‘clients,’ His love of poverty he also introduced into his 
own room at Mount Street. From the photos of it which appeared 
after his death, it was clearly to be seen that it had a minimum 
of personal comfort, which certainly was inadequate in the last 
few months of his life. This was carefully concealed from his 
own immediate family until after his removal to hospital. They 
had their suspicions of the austerity of his surroundings, and 
would gladly have given him even moderate comfort, if he allowed 
them to do so. He spared as much as possible in personal expenses, 
and his only means of transport was a well-worn bicycle; he 
attended to his own simple wants and had a woman in once z 
week, but this was apparently another form of charity. One might 
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| be tempted to say that such a life would interfere with his efficiency 
at work. But we are told by a fellow-worker that he attended 
for duty on the stroke of the clock, worked unremittingly and never 
wasted any time and until the last year of his life, his freedom from 
sickness was remarkable. 


‘4 One may ask what were the chief influences at work in the 
building up of the spiritual life of John McGuinness? They were 
| chiefly three, namely: The Society of St. Vincent de Paul, the 
| Third Order of St. Francis and the Legion of Mary. As a member 
| of these Societies he tried to put into operation Catholic Action as 
| envisaged by Pope Pius XI, and the doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, as taught by the present Holy Father in his Encyclical. The 
| object of a Conference of St. Vincent de Paul is, firstly, to maintain 
its members, by mutual example and advice, in the practice of the 
| Christian life; secondly, to visit the poor at their dwellings, to 
| bring them help in kind, to afford them also religious consolations, 
remembering these words of Our Lord: ‘Not in bread alone doth 
man live but in every word that proceedeth from the mouth of 
God.’ (Math. iv., 4). The Third Order of St. Francis was intended 
to extend the Franciscan ideal of poverty and self-denial to people 
| living in the world. ‘The members are bound to refrain from 
worldly luxury, from excessive and expensive elegance in dress 
and dwelling; they must exercise themselves constantly in works 
of charity and penance. In particular, they should visit the sick 
and help the poor and afflicted members of their Society.’ The 
object of the Legion of Mary is the sanctification of its members, 
| by prayer and active co-operation, under ecclesiastical guidance, 
| in Mary’s and the Church’s work of crushing the head of the 
serpent and advancing the reign of Christ. 


a a 


It is not the purpose of the writer to assess the influence of any 
particular association on the spiritual life of John McGuinness. 
 God’s grace works in wondrous ways in the human soul and uses 
- secondary means to shape and mould that soul in the way of 
perfection. Father O’Brien, O.F.M., has ably traced the Fran- 

ciscan ideal in his pamphlet ‘John McGuinness, God’s Civil 
' Servant.’ Those who knew John intimately were also conscious 
- that nothing could come between him and his work for his beloved 
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poor. Not even his own family could claim more than a slender 
portion of his time and that not frequently. At one period he took a 
short annual holiday with one of his sisters, but even that was 
given up to enable him to continue his work for the poor. He 
grudged time for any other occupation. No purely personal 
pleasure was allowed to interfere with this work of his predilection. 
To that work he added sacrifices of the little necessities of his 
meagre fare. At one period it is said he gave even his tea ration 
to the poor, and used old tea leaves himself and tea seemed to 
have been an essential component of his poor meals. But he 
thought that one could never do enough for God and for him 
that was not merely a pious platitude. Many other examples might 
be given, but the writer merely wishes to trace the inspiration 
of John’s love of the poor. He felt keenly their hardships and 
could not let them suffer in any way whilst he had the means to 
help them. In a deep spirit of Faith he saw Christ’s image in > 
the poor, and Christ, poor and suffering, was irresistible to John | 
McGuinness. As Fr. O’Brien said: ‘His only relaxation and > 
joy was his service of the poor. For them he sacrificed his spare — 
time, his salary, his comfort, his energies, his friends.’ 


Loving God, as he did, he had an intense love of souls, which 
reached beyond the barriers of country and race to all those souls 
who sat ‘in darkness and the shadow of death.’ Fortunately for — 
us, some evidence of this worldwide apostolate was discovered © 
after his death, and John’s Missionary work has been described 
in an article called “Missionary Helper,’ by the Very Rev. N. J. 
O’Loughlin, C.S.Sp., who knew John, and was associated with 
him in this work. The writer tells us: ‘At the time of his death 
he was an assistant principal officer in the Income Tax Department 
of the Revenue Commission, receiving a salary of approximately 
£1,000. For his personal expenses he reserved less than £200 of 
his yearly account. The balance, amounting to more than £800, 
he distributed amongst his various charities. One is not surprised 
to learn therefore that in his two saving accounts, he had, at the 
time of his death, only £55 which he had thoughtfully put aside 
for his burial. He founded at least three Burses for the education 
of priests for the Foreign Missions. And on the day before his 
last illness he went to give instructions concerning the welfare 
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‘}of his missionary work. A favourite saying of his was: ‘We are 
}doing God’s work. Let us try to do it for God, Who judges not 
{by success or failure but by the love we put into His service,’ 
}and John’s love covered the vast lands of India, China, Africa, 
‘}and the Philippines. From his income he gave sums ranging 
}from {£1,000 to £5 to different Missionary Societies in Ireland, 
and he was constantly sending money to needy priests in many 
parts of the world. 

Such charity and zeal must have for its basis a highly developed 
'} spiritual life, which was expressed in his daily spiritual exercises. 
| He rose each day between 5 and 5.30 a.m. and attended at least 
| two Masses, the 6 and 6.30 a.m. in Clarendon Street. He devoted 
| a great deal of time to prayer in different Churches, particularly 
in Our Lady of Lourdes in Gloucester Street. His spiritual notes, 
as published by Father O’Brien, O.F.M., reveal that his spiritual 
| reading was of the popular type, such as ‘The Life of St. Alphonsus 
| Liguori,’ and Father Cuthbert’s ‘Romanticism of St. Francis.’ 
He also seems to have had a great devotion to the Irish Saints, 
and a constant spirit of thanksgiving, expressed in the words 
Deo Gratias. 


At Christmas, 1946, John’s health seemed to be failing and after 
Christmas, yielding to the pleas of his family and friends, he saw a 
doctor and was ordered a complete rest and plenty of nourishment. 
John was not foolhardy in his way of life and tried as best he could 
to carry out the doctor’s advice; to use his own words he was 
‘to stuff himself up’—take plenty of meat, milk, etc., and he 
promised to go to a good hotel for his meals. Knowing John 
as we do, we can imagine what a penance that was. One of his 
friends advised him to ease off in his works of Charity, but his 
answer was: ‘You mustn’t speak like that—you mustn’t say that. 
I couldn’t do enough for God no matter what I did. No one could.’ 
Unfortunately, he grew worse and finally was removed from his 
flat at 30 Mount Street to St. Michael’s Hospital, Dunlaoghaire. 
He received the Last Sacraments and ‘God’s Labourer went 
Home’ at 8.30 a.m. on Thursday, 13th of February. He met the 
Great Reaper with a gentle smile on his face, surely the smile 
of one who was sure of a welcome from Him Whom he had served 
so well in His poor. The Jrish Catholic of that date summarised 
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his life as follows: ‘God’s Labourer goes Home; earned £1,000) 
a year, died of Malnutrition. A Labourer for God; a Catholic and | 
a daily Communicant; died recently in a Dublin Hospital. He was: 
anonymous in his labours and his anonymity shall be respected 
here. He was forty six years of age, unmarried, a man of keen 
intellect and ability. Successful in his profession, his income was. 
a good one for many years, and at the time of his death it amounted 
to nearly £1,000 a year. Malnutrition occasioned his death, the 
want of meat and vegetables in his diet over a considerable period. 
His body was emaciated. When he was removed from his room 
in a state of collapse, his worldly possessions were about £50 in a 
Post Office Savings Bank Account, £5 to his credit in a Dublin 
Bank and £69 in notes. These are the facts. What manner of life 
lies behind them?’ The man and the manner of life soon became 
known by two articles in Assisi, June and July, 1947. These were 
written by Father Sylvester O’Brien, O.F.M. They were but a 
prelude to other articles published in books or pamphlet form. 
The Irish Messenger Office has published a second edition of 
John A. McGuinness, Friend to the Poor, and the title page reads 
‘20th thousand.’ So John McGuinness has become known to 
a wide audience and is also known in Australia and America. 


The worldly-minded might say: ‘Why this waste of a precious 
life? That was his vocation. A further answer is, I think, in a 
letter to a brother, written by a priest: ‘Somehow I feel that your 
brother is destined to exercise a far greater and wider influence 
after his death that he did during his life.’ His mortal remains lie 
in Glasnevin Cemetry, and kneeling at his grave one cannot help 
thinking that for us, who live in a world of changing values, which 
is constantly catering for selfishness and human comfort, a life 
such as his must open our eyes to what really matters, and that 
John was right when he said: ‘One can never do enough for God.’ 


' Ged Of Wrath Or God Of Love 


ee DAPHNE PocHIN MouLp 


|THE symposium can be regarded either as a blessing or a curse 
of our times, and the reader may either be pleased to feel that he 
is getting the essence of several books for the price of one, or 
else be irritated by the constantly shifting changes in treatment 
‘and subject as he turns from one article to the next. Among these 
}modern collections of short studies on important subjects, the 
| Etudes Carmelitaines hold a high place and Sheed & Ward’s new 
}volume* on Love and Violence is based upon the French Carmelites’ 
| Amour et Violence of 1946. 


And perhaps just as the form in which these studies are presented 
is typical of our age, so is the subject matter. For it may well be 
doubted whether until recent times, men have been so conscious 
either of the conflict between love and violence in themselves or 
between the love and wrath of God. The nineteenth century 
| concentrating on a materialistic humanism and regarding man 
and not God as the centre of the universe, left many people with 
the belief that Christianity was no more than a code of decent 
behaviour and that a man’s religion was as personal and private an 
affair as the colour of his eyes. That the love of God for men and 
the love of men for God was and ought to be a consuming fire, 
violent, dynamic, was !ost sight of, and religious persecution 
regarded as something belonging completely to earlier and less 
enlightened periods of history. 


In our own times, religious persecution has broken out again, 
widespread, violent, aggressive. And though persecution is an evil 
thing in itself, its existence is a sign of life in the Church, for men 
do not attack dead bodies, and of the realisation that these things of 
‘the spirit are vital and essential—the hatred of the persecutor 
is directed against no vague and unsubstantial shadow, he knows 
that he is engaged in a life and death struggle between his ideology 


*Love and Violence, Sheed & Ward, London. 18/-. 
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and another’s; whilst the persecuted realises that the ultimat 
proof of his love for God is a violent death. 


So then these studies concerning the relations between men’s 
instincts to love and to hate, and of the love of God, come at an: 
opportune time. Their range is very wide, from the problem o 
war and the aggressiveness of nations, through love and violenc 
in art and literature, to the conflict in the human mind and leading: 
on from these psychological studies to the dynamism of love, to) 
the living flame of love of St. John of the Cross, the life of the: 
soul in union with God. This leads up to the second, and for the 
ordinary reader probably the most interesting part of the book, 
the long article on ‘God of Wrath or God of Love?’ by Pére 
Philippe de la Trinité, O.C.D. and to a _ consideration 
of love and violence in the Gospels, in St. Paul’s Epistles and in 
the Apocalypse. And just because of the very wide range of the 
book, the reader should perhaps be warned that the degree of 
certainty, in the conclusions of the different writers, ranges equally 
widely—from the largely subjective studies of literary and artistic 
criticism through those of the young and growing science of 
psychology to the rock of theology. 


God of love or God of wrath? Is there, as so many feel today, 
an unbridgeable gulf between the idea of the God of love Who died 
for us on the cross and the God of the Last Judgment and eternal 
damnation? Father Victor White, O.P., points out in his study of 
‘Love and Wrath in St. Paul’ that these two aspects of God are 
not peculiar to Christianity: ‘A “God without Thunder” has never 
been the God of any realistic religion; and it may be safely asserted 
that any religion which ignores or represses the hostile manifest- 
ations of Divinity is already in decay and out of touch with the 
realities of the human situation, whether in relation to nature, 
to society, or to the realm of grace and salvation.’ 


Yet it is just this aspect of God that people today, paying lip 
service to Christian ethics, wish to avoid. The Victorian belief 
in progress and in the perfectibility of men and society, by their 
own unaided efforts, necessarily left an aftermath of vague belief 
in personal survival after death and an amiable but remote Deity 


GOD OF WRATH OR GOD OF LOVE IOI 


vhose love for men was manifested in complete indifference to 
heir actions here on earth. 


This remote and sentimental idea of love, as leaving the beloved 
0 follow its own wayward path, is in stark contrast to the Hebrew 
oncept of love. Fr. White quotes from Kittel’s New Testament 
heologisches Worterbuch which sets the Greek idea of love against 
the Hebrew. ‘The Greek Eros is fundamentally universal, un- 
lliscriminating, undisciplined, broadminded. The love which is 
‘ommended in the Old ‘Testament is the jealous love 
ich chooses one object among thousands and holds it 
ast with all the strength of its passion and its will, brooking 
10 relaxation of the bond of loyalty . . . It is no accident by which, 
a the Song of Songs (viii 6), love, strong as death, is inseparably 
onnected, in the poetic parallelism, with jealousy, hard as hell.’ 


It is this sort of love that is the concern of the Christian. “The 
sospel message,’ Pére Philippe points out, ‘is a message of love, 
hut it is written in letters of blood. Christ Himself said: “I came 
ot to send peace but the sword.” “He that loveth father or mother 
nore than me is not worthy of me’’.’ And this love of God for 
men is dynamic, striking down Paul on the road to Damascus, 
seeking out the lost sheep, the pursuit by the Hound of Heaven: 
he response of the saint to this love is equally violent, ‘and with 
he yearnings and the vehemence of the lioness or the she-bear 
roing to seek her cubs when they have been taken away from her 
md she finds them not, does this wounded soul go forth to seek 
ts God.’ (St. John of the Cross, The Dark Night of the Soul, 
yk. ii, ch. xili). 


_ Against this background, the book studies the mystery of sin 
ind the mystery of the Redemption and here Pére Philippe’s 
inticle is particularly valuable. He shows how “Two different 
limensions are revealed to us by love when it becomes redemptive: 
yelow is the abyss of sin, above the heaven of the divine goodness, 
it by the sun of mercy. Deep calls to deep: the abyss of darkness 
alls to the abyss of light. The divine love raises the sinner and 
nakes satisfaction for sin, acting with all the fullness of its powers 
yy way of mercy. Here, God is truly God. It is pre-eminently 
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by the occasion of sin, the aggressive revolt against the love « 
God, that this love can manifest itself in all its fullness.’ And th 
love of God for men, revealed on the cross, also reveals to vu 
something of the justice of God, which ‘could not in fact appez 
in the Person of the Son of God,in any other guise than that « 
love; for in God, justice is love.’ 

The book ends with a study of love and violence in the Apoc 
alypse. And here there is the contrast between the gentlenes 
of St. John himself and the violence of his vision, a vision whic 
suggests that we shall never see a permanent peace and state ¢ 
security established on this earth until the end of time and the comin 
of the New Jerusalem. Our hope is that ‘we shall ultimately b 
inhabitants of that holy city—which means that we shall be saint 
—which means that we shall be worthy of some kind of martyrdom 
. . . . We must wash our robes in the blood of the Lamb. An 
blood is red. In the heavenly city, our robes will be white ‘bu 
not here below, not on earth. On earth, if we wish to wear th 
white robes of sanctity we must be prepared to wash them i 
red—in the red blood of martyrdom, in the kingdom of violence 
The pure white, the pure Love, are for later.’ 


Love and Violence then discusses many vital questions fror 
contemporary viewpoints. It suffers, as must do all such collec 
tions, from the absence of an over-riding plan, and one feels the 
there might well have been a concluding article which woul 
bring together the various themes of the different articles an 
set them in relation one to the other. Further, although th 
subject is mentioned, there is no separate article on the developmer 
of the ideas of the love and wrath of God in Old Testament time: 
which would give balance and background to the articles dealin 
with love and violence in the New Testament. And a final mino 
point, most of this book is a translation from the French fo 
English readers: why then are they expected to be able to under 
stand the quotations from the Italian of Michelangelo withov 
translation? 


Book Reviews 


HE THEOLOGY OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 

)\j¥ JOSEPH De GulrBeRt, S.J. 

igranslated by Paul Barrett, O.F.M.Cap. 

heed & Ward) pp. 382 18/ . 


he Theology of the Spiritual Life is intended primarily for the student 
Y theology, whose intensive course of study allows him little time for a 
‘ide reading of the classical works on spirituality. Its aim is to give him 
concise text-book form much valuable information on those matters 
jlated to the development of the spiritual life which are not usually 
palt with in the ordinary course of Dogmatic or Moral Theology, and 
ith sufficient references to original sources, should he at any time wish 
' pursue his study of the subject further. In this role the book (in its 


reached a fourth edition. Priests and religious will also find it a 
dy book of reference on spiritual matters, covering all the usual 
ibjects in very competent fashion. Some readers may regret the absence 
om its pages of the living experiences of the great mystics themselves. 
¥he book, however, is not meant to take the place of a first hand reading 
i original works but rather to provide a suitable theological introduction 
) the vast field of ascetical and mystical literature, where figurative 
nguage often proves so baffling to the uninitiated. From this point of 
ew it should be of considerable value to the Catholic layman with 
1 intelligent interest in the affairs of the spiritual life. Its understanding 
ves not require an extensive theological background; most of the sections 
-e self-explanatory and the original Latin text has been rendered into 
ery readable English with a minimum of technical terms. 


What a pity it is though, that this useful compendi 1m of spirituality 
iffers in a few places from lack of order in the arrangement 
f material. The reader, after being led through the development of 
1ental prayer to its more simplified form of acquired contemplation, 
‘hich, as the author points out, is the appropriate disposition for infused 
ntemplation, meets a long and somewhat irrelevant discussion on the 
egrees of the spiritual life, before the question of infused 
ontemplation is once more taken up. Again, only near the 
ond of the book does one find any reference to the night of 
ze senses, which St. John of the Cross teaches, occurs quite early in the 
piritual life. In all fairness it should be stated that owing to the death 
f the author, his MSS had to be published, while still in the form of 
scture notes. Had he lived to carry out his intention of publishing them 
1 book form, the arrangement would have been more perfect. A com- 
rehensive subject index helps in part to remedy this defect of arrangement 
1 the present edition. There is a final regret that the translator has 
een fit to reduce so drastically the exhaustive bibliography which was 
uch a useful feature of the Latin original. He justifies his action on the 
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grounds that most of the werks listed are not available to the averey) 
reader. We wonder was his decision prompted by a visit to some of c 
seminary libraries! 


Despite these minor defects, the amount of useful information tf 
book contains on all phases of the spiritual life and its well tabulat} 
presentation make it one of the best of its kind. Its appearance in Englij 
1s opportune. 


THE INTERIOR CARMEL 
By Joun C. H. Wu. 
(Sheed and Ward) pp. 2957 12} 


THOSE READERS whose minds are more stimulated by the living reflectioy 
and experiences of spiritual persons, than by the precise analyses | 
speculative theology should find their tastes amply catered for in UJ 
Wu’s latest book, The Interior Carmel. The author’s familiarity with tq 
whole field of spiritual writing is apparent from the wide range of autha| 
from which he draws his illustrations. His judicious choice of mater: 
would make the book worth while as an anthology of spiritual widsor 
But it has other merits. Not its least valuable feature are the autho» 
own expert observations, which bear evidence of careful study and me: 
itation. Many of his epigrammatic comments, reminiscent of St. Franc 
de Sales, will linger easily in the reader’s memory. A novel depart 
is the bringing to light of many striking parallels between points of Cathoh 
spiritual doctrine and the thought of the ancient Oriental sages. T 
involves a task of interpretation in which Dr. Wu is, naturally, very co 
petent. Yet, beyond confirming the basic uniformity of the higher aspi 
ations of human nature, this comparison, interesting though it is, doi 
not appear to add greatly to our understanding of the spiritual life. 

The author does not attempt a comprehensive treatment of the spiritu 
life in all its aspects. The traditional threefold division, which he name 
the budding, the flowering and the ripening of love, serves as a rathe 
loose framework, around which he can gather his personal reflectior 
on various chosen topics. His preferences often take him away from tk 
main lines. He will turn aside to discuss such matters as, the proce: 
of sublimation as applied to grace, humour as an ingredient of the spiritu 
life, the concept of ‘fluid goodness,’ etc., with the result that at times th 
link is far from clear. That, however, is not such a great disadvantag 
in a book of this type. Had he chosen to adhere to the main patter 
rigidly without divagation we should undoubtedly have lost many « 
his more interesting observations. The emphasis throughout is on oy 
as the vital force in the soul’s spiritual progress. He skilfully portray 
its important role as the bridge between theory and practice, achievin 
that unique blend of contemplation with action which saves Christia 
contemplation from becoming the sterile, selfish occupation of the paga 
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ilosophers. On the vexed question of the active and contemplative 
‘tes, his view is well balanced. Both are necessary in the Mystical 
dy. The intercessory power of the prayers of the contemplative brings 
> divine favour on the efforts of the active workers and ensures them 


‘ive workers for the opportunities they enjoy to practice this form 
life. 

The view of the spiritual life this book presents is on the whole an 
icouraging one. It flows along pleasantly without severe struggle. 
1e obstacles to its progress are unsubstantial shadows which love can 
sily dispel, But is it an integral conception? It appears to take too little 
count of the exacting demands that love of God can sometimes make 
pon one’s generosity and spirit of self-sacrifice amidst the stark realities 
everyday life. Love, surely, is at its best when up against it. Never- 
felesss, the very personal approach to the matters discussed make this 
‘pok refreshing reading; and even if the reader does not agree with all 
‘} interpretations and applications, he will at least find them thought- 
ovoking. 

7 P.McC. 
THE SACRAMENTS: SIGNS OF LIFE 

iy A. M. Rocuet, O.P. 

“Slackfriars Publications, London) pp. 106 6/- and 8/-. 
a) 

,) FRENCH MILLINER once said that there is nothing new but what is 
jprgotten. It is a saying that is most vividly realized in the present book. 
hough many of the ideas expressed in it will appear shockingly daring, 
wae fact is that it is only an expansion of the teaching of St. Thomas on 
(ne Sacraments, and one in which the author has recaptured the originality 
if his Master. 

Each of the first five chapters, on the general doctrine of the sacraments, 
jontains something to startle us. Of most particular value is the fifth 
jhapter, in which the author explains the saying: ‘the sacraments are 
ligns of the Church.’ ‘No sacrament is really individual. If the aim is 
personal salvation, it is always a sacrament administered in the Church, 
py the Church, that sanctifies by aggregation to the Church . . . The 
\Shurch has no proper life, apart from the sacraments . . . The Sacraments 
re elements of worship. This can astonish only those who see in the 
‘acrament no more than a remedy, a gift of God directed to the salvation 
of man.’ 

In the second part of the book, each sacrament is examined individually. 
3aptism makes us priests and kings, confirmation makes us prophets 
ud martyrs, preachers of the faith. The Holy Eucharist is our ‘marching 
‘ations,’ but its exact aim is to let us renew our Baptism incessantly. 
That is why making one’s Easter duties is to renew one’s Baptism year by 
year. . . Some pious people may have frequent recourse to the Holy 
Eucharist as to a sacrament of their individual progress, of their personal 
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intimacy with Jesus, in which they seek a more or less dreamy satisfacti« 
of acertain ideal. Those who use the Holy Eucharist in this way, howew 
devout they may be, only partially understand it. Holy Communic 
ought not only to unite us to God by Jesus and in him. It should uni 
us to the people of God, strengthen and enliven our union with o 
brethren.’ 

The Sacrament of Extreme Unction receives the most surprisir 
treatment of all. With quite a plausible array of arguments, he states th: 
its ‘primary effect is the physical cure of the sick. A secondary eff 
is the forgiveness of sin.’ This is unfortunately a sacrament on whic 
we have not got the opinion of St. Thomas in his latter years. He die 
before writing the tracts on the last three of the sacraments. But the 
are to be found signs of a withdrawal from the opinion of his conte 
poraries, if one compares the early Commentary on the Sentences . 
Peter Lombard with the later work, the Contra Gentes. Indeed, it cann 
but be admitted that Pére Roguet’s treatment of this sacrament fits ; 
better with the general teaching on the sacraments than does the common 
held view. In short, he considers Extreme Unction as a consecratic 
of the state of sickness, through which the sick man is made conformab: 
to Christ suffering. His sickness is now no more an accidental state « 
health. It has become for him a sanctifying state in which he grows i 
charity, fortitude, patience, accumulates merit and shortens his purgator; 
enriches the treasury of the whole Church and adds to his glory in heavez 

The third section of the book is very brief, showing what happens 3 
everyday life as a result of the sacramental characters that we all posses 
Each time a baptised person makes an effort to renounce Satan, the gra 
of Baptism enriches and strengthens the soul; and so also with the oth 
sacraments. Men are sanctified only by coming into closer contact wit 
the Church; in so far as they are sanctified ‘they are the Church.’ The 
can become yet holier if they realize what it is they do when they approac 
the altar or the confessional. 

The chapters of the book were originally given as broadcast talks fro 
Radio Luxembourg. As one reads them, one gains some appreciation « 
the enthusiasm with which the early Christians discussed theolog 
Theology is uninteresting to the lay man because he doesn’t know tl 
full story, nor usually even half of it. This book is the best attempt 
have come across to tell him what it is all about. 


E.G 


A NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY FOR ENGLISH 
READERS 


Vol. II: The Acts of the Apostles, St. Paul’s letters to the Churche 
(Burns Oates and Washbourne) 18, 


By Ronatp A. Knox. 


THIS is the second volume of Mgr. Knox’s commentary on the Ni 
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‘“Westament. In the preface, he tells us that ‘the notes are not meant to 
“je exhaustive; they illustrate only those passages whose meaning is 
‘isputed, and those which the ordinary reader is apt to find obscure or 
winexpected.? We can say, especially if we read also the preface to the 
‘rst volume, that the Monsignor is here stating what he purposes in’ 
1e commentary. I fear that the result does not realize the purpose. 
Whe great speech of St. Peter, for instance, in the second chapter of Acts 
(h a passage which the ordinary reader finds obscure; yet the commentary 
“rows little light on its meaning. The commentator’s attention seems 
a be directed chiefly towards elucidating passages whose textual form 
wx whose translation give difficulty, so that as a commentary, the work 
disjointed and not well proportioned. It is not easy to shake off this 
pression but it is much more insistent in Acts and Romans than in the 
fest of the volume. The book, it would seem, is rather the notes of 
# translator than a commentary in the accepted sense; but the author’s 
jurpose calls for wider limits than these. 


| Within its limits, the work has many excellences. There are always the 
juthor’s brilliant style and his dexterous handling of a tangled situation 
o make the going lighter. We feel that in these qualities the Monsignor 
fould not be equalled. His treatment, for example, of the complications’ 
wf Rom. 1:1-4 is admirable. Indeed, within the space of little over a 
page, he manages to expose mistakes, to deploy arguments surely, to 
ring out clearly an important point in Pauline theology and to show 
|ts capital significance. Within its limits, the work deals competently 
ith many such problems of exegesis. Again his handling of the tedious 
sroblem of chronology in Acts is very adroit. Another merit of the 
book is the way in which it refers the sacred text to its historical back- 
round. This is always done to good purpose. It is also noteworthy 
shat St. Paul emerges from the commentary as a real, living personality. 


Naturally we will not ail agree with all of the Monsignor’s interpret- 
ations. There is one, however, which I cannot let pass. It is his inter- 
pretation of ‘faith’ in Rom. 12:3-6. The idea, he says, is not ‘faith,’ but 
‘confidence.’ Did the author’s ingenuity get out of hand here? His state- 
ment that ‘the Lord is coming’ as written in Aramaic in Phil.4:5 is surely 
only a slip. 


What leaves me rather unsatisfied about this book is the consideration 
of the ordinary reader, for whom it was written. Perhaps, too, the author’s 
distinction led me to expect more than he intended to give. If the book 
be judged as it stands, the verdict must be that it splendidly clears the 
ground for a wider and deeper study of the sacred text, and it provides 
many things that the reader will always want to refer to. It does this with 
the brilliance of Mgr. Knox. 


A.F.R. 
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BREAD IN THE WILDERNESS 

THoMAS MERTON 

(Clonmore & Reynolds, 1954) 15/- 
‘THIS BOOK is not a systematic treatise, but only a collection of persona 
notes on the Psalter. They are the notes of a monk, written in th 
monastic tradition, and one supposes that they might reach above all t 
monks. .. . 

Perhaps, by its very nature the book should pretend to address itsel 
to those who do not quite understand why they are obliged by reasoa 
of this vocation, to make the psalms the substance of their prayer.’ 

It is thus that Fr. Thomas Merton describes his latest book in the page 
of its prologue. The present reviewer, however, cannot help thinking 
that it is a rather modest description. The book is obviously the work 
of a contemplative soul, and one who has succeeded in attaining th 
degree of contemplation through his mastery of the psalms. 

In his opening section, Fr. Merton treats generally of the part of the 
psalms, especially when chorally recited or chanted, in helping us toward 
the achievement of life’s purpose: the perfect love of God. They are means 
which the Church, whose task it is to lead men to God, places at the dis+ 
posal of her faithful children. On some of her children, the Church: 
guided by the Holy Spirit, imposes an obligation to recite them. But the 
monk does not exist for the sake of the obligation; the obligation rather 
exists that this most powerful means of sanctification may not be ignored! 
If we bear this in mind, Fr. Merton teaches, and approach the Psalter 
in a spirit of faith, coupled with a desire to love God and confidence 
that we shall find Him in His revealed Word, it will eventually achieve 
its purpose. 

But Fr. Merton is not content merely with telling us that the psalms 
are a means towards contemplation; he explains why they are such and 
how we must use them that we may reach that end. For this, a correct 
understanding of them is more necessary than anything else. He insists 
on their poetic aspect. Because they are poems they can be appreciated 
only by one who shares the poetic experience of their author. This, 
however, should not disturb us because Fr. Merton shows us how this 
poetic experience may be acquired. 

A short, yet adequate, explanation of the typological sense of Sacred 
Scripture serves as the key to the rest of the work. This is devoted to 
showing us that the events narrated in the psalms are types, the antitypes 
of which are moments in the history of the Church and indeed of the 
individual soul in their progress towards the eternal city of God. The 
sentiments expressed, too, enable us to offer our joys, sorrows and conflicts 
to Almighty God, not in our own words, nor in the words of a mere 
psalmist, but in the inspired words of the Holy Spirit. Our burdens 
turn to joy because we are no longer praying as isolated individuals. 
It is the Holy Spirit who prays in us, expressing the sentiments of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 
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| This offering of ourselves in the psalms is, for Fr. Merton, a contin- 
ation through our daily rounds of the offering of ourselves in assisting 
x Mass. He succeeds admirably in linking the daily recitation of the 
janonical hours with the centre of the liturgy. The Mass is the source 
all grace, and as the extent of the graces received depends on our 
spositions in assisting at it, so too will our love of God increase in 
oportion to our spirit of sacrifice in reciting the psalms. 

Thus the recitation of the psalms leads to the perfect liberty of the 
nildren of God, complete deniai of self and utter dependence on Almighty 
od for all. 

Fr. Merton has not exactly given us an easy book to read. Had he done 
“, he could not have achieved his purpose. This, however, should not 
unt those for whom the psalms are prescribed forms of prayer. Every 
apter has some secret in store for the one who is prepared to read 


_hcelude the recitation of the Psalter, we heartily recommend it. 


T.M.R. 
ATHOLIC LITURGY 
WY GASPAR LEFEBVRE, O.S.B. 
4 evised Edition. pp. 300 1954. 
3ands & Co.) 12/6. 


.HE WORD ‘Liturgy’ has a peculiar effect upon modern ears; we are 
yuclined to think of it as an old-fashioned form of devotion, a luxury 
,)2 be enjoyed in monasteries, but out of place in the work-a-day world 
‘lf the twentieth century. This is far from the truth; liturgy means public 
york, and the liturgy is the public fulfilment of the most important work 
ye have, the worship of God. 

This book shows us how much we are missing by our neglect of the 
.tturgy. Other and more modern forms of devotion can and do lead us 
4 o God, but of themselves they remain to a certain degree private prayers; 
|hey may not be purely personal, but they are more or less peculiar to 
ertain times and places, and are assured of permanence only by being 
itted into the framework of liturgical worships. 
| The centre of the liturgy is the Mass, and by centring our lives on the 
iturgy, we shall be able to come into closer contact with our Redeemer 
ind to draw more deeply upon the treasures of grace which He merited 
‘or us on Calvary. Th:ough the Sacraments and Sacramentals we will 
ybtain strength and comfort in all the duties and trials of our daily lives, 
ind many of our difficulties will disappear in the sense of solidarity with 
the Mystical Body which will inevitably follow our closer participation 
n the public worship of the Church. 

The liturgy is an expression of the teaching of the Church, dogmatic 
jind moral and in the words of the author is ‘not only for the individual 
out also for society, the primary and indispensable source of the true 
christian spirit.’ CAR: 


in 
ml 
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THE CONVENT AND THE WORLD 


By Sister Mary Laurence, O.P. 
(Blackfriars Publications, London) pp. xiv-+198 9/€ 


Ir you are the type of person, not unknown even in Irish Catholic circle 
who carnot bear nuns, this is a book you must read. Written in a fran 
guileless style, Sister Mary Laurence’s The Convent and the World shoull 
charm and delight many cross-sections of the community. Bigots wi 
be silenced, religious will find a variety of rich thought to recall them to 
more supernatural outlook on their life, girls contemplating the religio 
life will learn about the qualifications expected, the easily scandalise 
will begin to realise why the most ‘unpromising’ vocations (‘the gay ana 
full of fun and life’) remain in the convent, whereas the pious, prayerful 
always-in-the-Church postulants often do not persevere. Again, tho 
who think the life is ‘soft’ will receive an uncomfortable awakenin 
while those who think it is too ‘hard’ will be given a more spirituz 
approach; all will have such a new appreciation of a nun’s vocation tha 
those whom God favours with the sublime call to religion, will be helt 
in new respect. 


Sister Mary Laurence divides her book into three sections, each a 
which appeared in pamphlet form within the past few years. Each sectioz 
contains letters from a young lady living outside the cloister, putting he 
queries and objections to a very common-sensed nun who has more thas 
twenty years experience of living in a convent. She Takes The Veit 
shows us Doreen’s search for happiness in the religious life and Siste 
Laurence’s prudent guidance which by no means treads lightly on th 
aspect of sacrifice entailed. Within the Walls, the second part of this book 
points to the Vow of Poverty as a help to the nun to be a ‘victim’ fo 
Christ’s sake and thus unite herself with his Redemption on behalf o 
his Church. They Live The Life, her final section, is a study of the Voy 
o° Obedience which is the supreme expression of oblation, because b 
it the religious gives to God the most precious thing she possesses—he 
freewill. ‘Though the thought is elevated, Sister Laurence serves it in 
very simple, humorous and readable garb. It is delightful to have 
contemplative nun tell us that she is ‘already three holes down in th 
shape of questions’ or that ‘their life was a sham,’ or that she is givin 
us ‘something short and snappy which will put the whole thing in 
nutshell.’ One closes this book with a longing to hear more from Siste 
Mary Laurence. 


4 it 


The Psychology of The Spiritual Life 


GEORGE BYRNE, S.J. 


be united to the body is not to the detriment of the soul, but for its enrichment... . 


jltowledge that can be acquired only through the senses—St. Thomas, de Anima, 
2 ad 14; 1 ad 7. 


of understanding.—St. Thomas, Summa la, Ixxxv. 7. 


‘MAN is not body: Man is not soul. He is an animated body, or an 
{mbodied soul. Viewed in the light of the Incarnation, he is the 
jaasterpiece of God’s creation: ‘And the Word was made flesh, 
d dwelt among us, and we saw His glory, the glory as it were 


As man is, so much suffering and weakness comes from the body 
hat it may seem an obstacle to the higher life, the life of the Angel 
orld, in spite of the Psalmist’s assurance that the mystery of man 


fim with glory and honour.’ (Ps. 8. 6). A glance at the brutalized 
jvorld, a visit to our city slums, immediately raise the question: 
here is the glory?? The Psalmist supplies the answer: ‘Man, 
hen he was in honour, did not understand: he is compared to 
‘enseless beasts, and is become like to them.’ (Ps. 48, 12). In 
(sod’s creative plan Man stood erect, perfect in the gift that made 
aim ‘a living soul’ to ‘subdue the earth . . . and rule over all living 
creatures that move upon the earth.’ (Gen. 1, 18). Why especially 
1 living soul, when surrounded with ‘living creatures that move 
upon the earth’? Because in Man alone the soul was, by its nature, 
immortal, and fashioned by God to be a ‘quickening spirit,’ 
making the body share in its endless life, as from it the body 
derived its whole activity. Man was perfectly harmonized as an 
animated body or embodied spirit. The Angels, in their clear 
morning knowledge, wondered at the beauty and perfection of all 
creation—material, sense, spirit—summed up in the ‘Integrity’ 
of Man, Gloria in Excelsis Deo was hymned in Eden. 


IAS 
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‘The Body of this Death’ 
Then came the great catastrophe: 
’Twas but one little drop of sin 
We saw this morning enter in, 


And lo! at eventide the world was drowned. 
Keble, Sexagesima. 


‘God made man right, and he hath entangled himself with ar 
infinity of questions.’ (Eccles. 7, 30). Though fully warned 
man ate of the tree of the knowledge of evil, and ‘by a man came 
death.’ God’s gift of ‘Integrity’ which secured perfect working 
harmony between soul and body—spirit and matter—was lost 
All down the ages the children of Adam are painfully conscious 
of ‘another law in the members fighting against the law of the 
mind.’ This is ‘the body of death’ from which St. Paul longed fo) 
deliverance. It is not deliverance from the body, for as Sain) 
Thomas says: ‘union with the body is for the enrichment of the 
soul,’ but deliverance from the body of death, that is from the 
weight of concupiscence, none other than the law of the ‘senseless 
beasts.’ Through sin, man’s spirit activities are dulled: he becomes 
less of an ‘animated’ body; more of an ‘embodied’ spirit. Sou 
functions, common to him and to the animal, tend to become 
strongest in their pull; and his life more ‘of the earth, earthly. 
A sound psychology of the spiritual life tries to probe this complex 
nature, and teach man how to co-ordinate all his powers by due 
subordination of the various parts. 


‘Be you therefore perfect’ is a heavenly command. ‘Two things 
are required: God’s grace, elevating the soul to the highest spirit 
plane; and man’s free correspondence, removing obstacles anc 
-actively working with the divine helps: ‘I can do all things ir 
Him who strengthens me.’ (Phil. 4, 14). Psychology is concernec 
with this personal co-operation. 


Beginning Downstairs 


We must begin, as the soul begins its work, downstairs; that i: 
with bodily urges and activities. It is quite some time before 
the child gives gleams of spiritual intelligence; the soul is exerting 
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S power in giving life, in forming the senses, in working through 
1e tendencies, called instincts, necessary for self-development. 
1 the animal, the instincts are moulded to pattern, subject to 
ut slight modification. In man they are not so stereotyped; 
ne force of their urge, normally to pleasure, depends much on 
vaining: in the early stages by those in charge of the child; and 
ter when he comes to the use of reason by the child himself. 
is perfection is in the world of Happiness, where the ‘law of the 
igind’ nourishes him on Truth, Beauty, Goodness. They are in 
way connected with pleasure, ‘the law of the members,’ which 
utisfies the craving of the senses: ‘Give me of this red pottage, 
impr I am exceeding faint . . . what will the first birthright avail 
ine?’ (Gen. 25, 30-2). Such is the cry of the sensual man, Esau; 
wad he has had a long line of brothers, guided by the pleasure 
‘yastinct of the moment: “all flesh had corrupted its way.’ (Gen. 6, 12). 
tf 

We must never forget that man begins life as an animal, and 
abits formed in the cradle will help or hinder the growth to full 
aanhood, ruled by the ‘law of the mind.’ Whilst there may be 
{ispute about the number and quality of the instincts, there can be 
doubt about fundamental urges. Probably the vogue of psycho- 


«) Let us consider a few fundamental urges, or instincts, which 
e found in animal life, and therefore in the lower range of 
aan’s activity: Self-development, Escape or Combat, Curiosity, 
’arental Submission. 


Growth, or development, is essential to life; if it stops, decay 
lets in. The most important urge, and the strongest, in animal 


vith bread crumbs and white arsenic, takes the crumbs; a baby 
‘readily swallows the arsenic. Until he comes to the use of reason 
iis instinctive urges must be constantly controlled by mother 
pr nurse. As the child grows, an element of self-regard, not 


ig . . 
jnealthy self-respect to pride, vanity. A squirrel climbs to the 
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top of the tree for nuts, not to look down boastfully on the squirre 
below; a boy does it to glory in greater prowess than his companions 
In the act he has no idea of self-development; he merely wants tt 
stress the ‘see-what-I-can-do’ attitude. Unfortunately the glamou 
of shining, or the shame of being inferior, by comparison wit! 
brothers, sisters, or companions, is proposed by parents am 
teachers as a great incentive of conduct. Given the strength of th 
self-development instinct, conduct thus unhappily founded on thi 
false twist given to it in early years, becomes deeply rooted, ans 
a great obstacle in later life to a healthy spirituality. 


Any danger sensed invites Escape or Combat. Children, wh 
grow up under a constant ‘Now, take care’ regime, become coward] 
weak characters. Combat leads to courage, but if overdone, t 
rashness, or to a quarrelsome, argumentative character. | 


Curiosity is a necessary safe-guarding instinct. A new situatior 
a strange object, may be helpful or may be harmful. The questio: 
‘How will this affect me?’ arises. If the accent is on the me 
selfishness, taking no thought for the interests of others, grow 
and blurs the Great Commandment. No one likes a selfish man; bu 
the self-centred is the last to recognize his egoism. A health 
curiosity in the quest of truth is the stimulus of human progres 
and. of science. But if the instinct be trained to batten on trifles 
the newspaper, cinema, thriller mind grows apace; the habi 
of serious thought is killed. St. Paul’s efforts with the Athenian 
failed on account of their childish curiosity: ‘Now all the Athenians 
and strangers that were there, employed themselves in nothin 
else but either in telling or in hearing some new thing.’ Long agc 
the Wise Man declared the results: ‘the bewitching of vanit 
obscureth good things, and the wandering of concupiscence over 
turneth the innocent mind.’ (Wisd. 4, 12). 


True Parental instinct is one of the noblest gifts, as St. Pat 
reminds us: ‘all paternity in heaven and earth is named’ of th 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. A poet has beautifully writter 


In the heavens above 
The angels, whispering to one another 
Can find, amid their burning terms of love, 
None so devotional as that of ‘mother.’ 
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lessed with a true psychology of the spiritual life: Love hallows it. 
nfortunately selfishness can mar the beauty of the Parent instinct, 


is image. 
» Gerald M. Hopkins closes his poem on the Blessed Virgin thus: 


Be thou, then, O thou dear 
Mother, my atmosphere; 

My happier world, wherein 

To wend and meet no sin; 
Above me, round me le 
Fronting my forward eye 

With sweet and scarless sky; 
Stir in my ears, speak there 
Of God’s love, O live ar, 
Of patience, penance, prayer; 
World-mothering air, air wild, 
Wound with thee, in thee is led, 
Fold home, fast fold thy child. 


lo the Parental fostering instinct corresponds the child? S$ instinct 


‘When the young can fend for Thonies FES. they drift apart; there is no 
,) Write-me-a-letter-from-home’ song. Since there is no love, 
chere is no music, no poetry. With the child submission should 
zrow from the mere instinct into the trustfulness of love: ‘the 
zords of Adam, the bands of love,’ (Osee 11, 4), answering the 
parental devotedness. If the submission has grown as an Escape 
‘mstinct from consequences to be feared, generous obedience is 
anknown for ‘perfect love casteth out fear.’ An undue measure of 
the Escape instinct makes the child cowardly, untruthful, scheming. 
Whereas Submission, founded on love and reason, expands into an 
open, trustful, helpful man. 
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We hope, in a subsequent article, to say something about 
some other instincts. The brief indications above should hel 
to throw into relief, in an introductory way, the importance of 
the psychology of the spiritual life. Man is a unit, but a ve 
complex one. Two elements, apparently incompatible in their 
mode of working—matter and spirit—are most mysteriously, 
joined to form a whole. The Spirit is the principle of life with 
a twofold function: fashioned to think and love, even as Angels: 
may, it is yet a ‘soul’ alive to and throbbing with feelings and 
sensations utterly foreign to Angel life, and bound up with its 
body. Its activity begins in this lower range. Instincts, emotions, 
and a wide range of nervous impressions and reactions become: 
deeply ingrained before the ‘Spirit’ powers begin to function. 
As St. Thomas said: ‘even the strength of ypecrsrae dae oe 
depend on a finely tempered body.’ 

| 

The subject is a big one: we may close with a recommendation 
to read such books as The Psychology of Character by Allers; 
Character by Fr. Gillet, 0.p.; Collapses in Adult Life by Fr. Hull, s.J. 


It is impossible to say too often or too strongly that human 
nature, body and soul together, is the material for God’s 
will in us. There are people in the world who cultivate a 
curious state which they call ‘the spiritual life.’ They often 
complain that they have very little time to devote to the 
‘spiritual life. The only time that. they do not regard as 
wasted 1s the time they can devote to pious exercises; praying, 
reading, meditations and visiting the church. All the time 
spent in earning a living, cleaning the home, caring for the 
children, making and mending clothes, cooking and all the 
other manifold duties and responsibilities, is regarded as 
wasted. 

Yet it is really through ordinary human life and the 
things of every hour of every day that union with God comes 
about. 


(C. Houselander in The Mary Book, p.279) 


O Beata Trinitas 


Hitpa GRAEF 


CoMING between the great feast of Pentecost, whose Octave Day 
it is, and Corpus Christi with its processions and tender devotion 
o the Blessed Sacrament, Trinity Sunday passes almost unnoticed 
“fin the Church’s year. Yet it is its very centre, the source from 
_ twhich all other feasts spring, the end towards which they all tend. 
For the Trinity is the Godhead we worship in them all. Whether 
}we celebrate the coming of the incarnate Son at Christmas, His 
sufferings in Passion Tide, His glory in the Resurrection and 
Ascension; whether we commemorate the Coming of the Holy 
Spirit at Pentecost, or venerate our Lady because the Second 
Person of the Trinity took His human nature from her, and the 
Saints because they lived and died in the love of the Triune God 
.{—throughout the Church’s Year, whatever feast we may keep, 
we repeat over and over again: Glory be to the Father, and to 
the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. 

Yet it is probably true to say that in the conscious devotion 
of Christians the Trinity plays no very prominent part. Perhaps 
the mystery of the Three in One is too deep for that; our Lord in 
His Manhood, our Lady, the Angels and the Saints are so much more 
accessible to our imagination than this ineffable divine Nature that 
exists in three Persons. ‘This Godhead seems so far away that it 
almost shocks us to learn that ‘by sanctifying grace the entire 
Trinity is the guest of our souls.’ These are the words of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, and what this great doctor of the Church states as 
a sober theological truth, the mystics praise as their highest and 
at the same time most intimate experience. St. John of the Cross 
‘tells us that after the soul has passed through the transports of 
ecstasy and the terrors of the dark night of the spirit, it finally 
‘rests securely in the transforming union, when it is conscious of 
living the very life of the Trinity, the Father generating the Son, 
_and both together breathing the Spirit in the depth of its own being. 


These, of course, are heights to which only very few utterly 
faithful souls have ever attained. But for the spiritual life of 


I21 
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us ordinary Christians the mystery of the Trinity is also of vit< 
importance. For the Trinity is not only the beginning and end 
the Church’s Liturgy, it is the beginning and end of our life 
grace. As soon as we are baptized the Trinity indwells our soul 
in a very mysterious, but nevertheless most real manner, and i 
we live in constant dependence on God’s will this divine indwellin: 
will be darkly, it is true, yet ever more deeply realized. “Th: 
Trinity is our dwelling, our at home, our father’s house fron 
which we ought never to go out’, wrote the saintly Frencl 
Carmelite, Elizabeth of the Trinity. It is, indeed, difficult t 
remain conscious of that, especially if one has not the seclusio1 
and quiet of a Carmelite cell at one’s disposal. But it is all the mor: 
necessary in this noisy and excited world of ours to preserve thi 
sense of being ‘at home’ not only with our fellow men, but eve: 
more with this mysterious Triune God who, by the grace o 
Baptism, has made His home in our very souls. 


St. Catherine of Siena, who lived in a time almost as troublec 
as our own, and at the very centre of political events, found a war 
to keep this sense of constant intimacy with God. She realize 
that even a material cell cannot separate us effectively from un 
wanted distractions unless we have a cell in our souls, wher 
we can withdraw not only from the noise around, but the jarrin, 
voices within us. This cell is the inmost consciousness of God’ 
all-sufficiency and our own nothingness, the cell of the tru 
knowledge of God and of ourselves. For the one God who is also th 
perfect society—the Father, the Son, and the Love, Himself 
divine Person, that unites the two—is alone able to fill and sustai: 
the deepest human loneliness and insecurity which a true knowledg 
of ourselves will reveal in us. Only if we realize, both together: 
the fullness of the Trinity and the emptiness of ourselves without I 
shall we be able to preserve that sense of balance which is s 
essential to a sane human life. 


There are probably few people who do not consider a larg 
percentage of their friends and acquaintances as ‘unbalanced,’ an 
who are not so considered by at least a few of those they knov 
And looking at the world at large the lack of balance seems to b 
even more evident. It is one of the most impressive spectacle 
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jyo regard the history of Christian doctrine and watch how the 
Yhurch, guided by the Holy Spirit, has always stood for balance 
‘igainst the ‘unbalanced,’ one-sided views of heretics, and how 


lance: ‘Neither confounding the Persons—nor dividing the 
spubstance’ against all those, and they were many and often as 


= 


at either the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost were not at 
Il distinguished from each other; or that the Father was superior 
,Jo the Son and the Spirit, so that they were not really one God 
ut three. There are many Christians outside the Church today, 
40 say nothing of unbelievers, who cannot understand these formulae. 
hey think it is mere hairsplitting and betrays a complete lack of 
realism’ to worry about such abstruse questions as to whether the 
?ersons of the Godhead are three or one, whether they are equal 
.pr subordinate to each other—what does all this matter, as long 
1s we live ‘good lives.’ 


hurch for over a century or more. The plain fact is that we 
cannot live good lives, at least not many of us and not for long, 
junless we hold true beliefs, and it is difficult enough even then. 
For us Christians the supreme incentive to a good life is Christ, 
iwho redeemed us—but if He be not very God, how could He do 
so? He promised us the Holy Ghost as the Comforter—but if 
Ithe Holy Ghost be not truly God, how could He comfort us? 
\If there were only the Father, we would not now be redeemed; 
lif there were not the Holy Ghost, we would not be interiorly 
fortified for our arduous ascent to sanctity; and if the Three 
were not One, they could not be God. Therefore, the Church has 
steadfastly affirmed throughout the ages the mystery that is above 
reason yet not against it: the Trinity, Three Persons, yet one and 
the same Divine Nature. 


_ This mystery which transcends all our natural powers of 
comprehension, yet is so near to us, is, as St. Augustine tells us, 
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to be found reflected in creation, especially in man, who is mac 
in the image of God. We may see an image of the Father, t 
origin of the other two Persons, in the memory; the Son, t 
Word, is mirrored in man’s reason, and the Holy Spirit, t 
bond of love between the Father and the Son, is reflected in t 
will, that power by which man loves; yet these three are one huma 
mind. And because man bears this image of the Trinity withii 
him, he is capable of a contact with God by grace such as no othe 
part of the material creation can ever enjoy. Nevertheless, w. 
remain within our mortal bodies, therefore we find it so difficul 
to raise our minds towards this mystery of the ‘Triune God ant 
His mysterious indwelling. But, the very feasts, between whic: 
we celebrate Trinity Sunday, should help us here rather thai 
obscure its importance for us: the Holy Ghost is there, read: 
to enlighten our minds, and the Blessed Sacrament will inflam 
our wills with the love of God. Guided by the Spirit and nourishe 
by the Body of Christ, nothing is lacking for us to draw ever neare 
to the Three in One. Therefore we ought not to regard Trinit 
Sunday as a kind of anticlimax of Pentecost, but realize what i 
truly is: the consummation of the Church’s Year, when she finall 
confesses her undying faith in the Triune God from whom an 
through whom and in whom are all things. 


Homes are not beautiful if they are empty. Things 
are beautiful by the indwelling of God. 
St. Thomas Aquinas, In Psalmis 25, 3. 


With Jesus In The Mass 


PHILIP BARRY, O.P. 


THE Mass is a sacrifice offered to God to worship Him, to thank 
im for His benefits, to propitiate Him for our sins and to impetrate 
im for all the graces we need. It is offered by Jesus, but likewise 
joy us. We offer it ‘through, with and in’ Jesus. He is the principal 
ipfferer. The priest is His minister specially chosen and anointed 
iy Him for that purpose. The faithful, though by a lesser title, 
ioffer the Mass by virtue of the share in Christ’s priesthood which 
wehey enjoy, which was conferred on them with the characters of 
jjoaptism and confirmation. ‘You are a chosen race, a royal priest- 
wnood, a consecrated nation,’ wrote the first Pope in his first encyclical 
letter to the Church. (1 Peter, 2, 9). The liturgy of the Mass 
several times refers explicitly to the sacrifice offered by the people. 
Thus, before the preface, the priest turning to the congregation 
says, Orate Fratres ‘Pray, brethren, that my sacrifice and yours 
may be acceptable to God, the Father Almighty.’ Again, before the 
consecration, the priest beseeches God to be mindful of the faithful 
present ‘for whom we offer or who offer up to Thee this sacrifice 
of praise, for themselves and those belonging to them.’ Then, 
laying his hands over the oblation, as yet unconsecrated, he prays 
God ‘to be pleased to accept it as the oblation of His whole family’ 
—the Mystical Body of the Church. In former times the people 
actually presented the celebrant at the Offertory with the bread 
and wine for the Mass. By their alms the faithful still provide 
the material for the Holy Sacrifice. The former practice was 
more expressive of the part played by the people in offering the Mass. 

At Mass, then, we are not merely passive spectators of the 
isacrifice: we take an active part in it. We offer it with the priest, 
who alone has power to consecrate as the instrument of Christ. 
‘Our contact with the sacrifice is not merely that of piety and faith: 
it is a sacramental contact—as the priesthood which we share, and, 
‘which empowers us to offer sacrifice, is sacramental. A pagan can 
fassist at Mass as a spectator, assist at it even with reverence and 
humility; but he cannot ‘assist’ at it as only a baptized person can: 
he cannot in any sense be a sacrificant; he has no sort of priestly 
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power—such as’ all Catholics have, by participation, from the 
sacramental character of baptism and confirmation. It is a cardinal 
principle of St. Thomas that ‘the power of Christ’s Passion is 
united to us by faith and the sacraments, but in different ways; 
because the link that comes from faith is produced by an act 
of the soul; whereas the link that comes from the sacraments is 
produced by making use of external things.’ (S.T. 3, 62, 6). 
The participation in the priestly power, which all the faithful have, 
is not merely an act of the soul, such as faith, piety, humility, 
reverence, etc., but something new and special, something objective, 
graven in the soul once and forever by the sacramental character 
of baptism and confirmation. ‘By reason of their baptism Christians 
are in the Mystical Body and become by a common title, members 
of Christ the Priest; by the “‘character’’ that is graven upon their 
souls, they are appointed to the worship of God, and therefore, 
according to their condition, they share in the priesthood of Christ 
Himself.’? 

Christ wished to perpetuate His sacrifice of Calvary; and so 
He gave us the Mass. Likewise He wished to perpetuate His 
priesthood, that it should not end with His death; and so He 
gave us the priesthood. That enables us to understand that phrase 
of St. Thomas in his treatise on the priesthood: “The true sacrifice 
of Christ is communicated to the faithful under the appearance 
of bread and wine.’ (S.T. 3, 22, 6). ‘Communicated,’ not merely 
as a sacrament, as Holy Communion, but as a sacrifice. And, as a 
sacrifice, communicated to us, not merely in its fruits—the fruits 
of the Mass—but in ztse/f. Christ left the Church not merely 
Sacraments, for our healing, but a sacrifice, infinite in value. 
with which to offer praise and gratitude to God, to propitiate Hi 
for our sins and to obtain all needed blessings. We need not only tc 
be washed from our sins and to be strengthened in grace (by the 
sacraments); we need no less to express our homage to God, t 
praise and bless and thank Him (by the Mass). Christ has so te 
speak, put the Mass into our hands, ours to have and to own anc 
to offer ‘through, with and in Him.’ . 

To offer the Holy Sacrifice ‘in spirit and in truth,’ we must unit 
ourselves to Christ not only in His role of Priest but also in that o 
Victim. Sacrifice of its very nature implies victimhood, whicl 
as a result of original sin, means suffering. But where is th 
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suffering in the Mass—our suffering? We may see a figurative . 
illustration of this in the history of Moses, that great type of 
Christ in the Old Testament, in the story of the battle of Raphidim, 
) for instance, (Exod. 17), which, though perhaps more directly 
illustrative of the power of prayer in particular is nonetheless 
} applicable to that supreme prayer which is the Mass. The Hebrews 
| were locked in mortal combat with the most formidable of their 
-enemies, the Amalecites. All day long the battle raged with 
desperate intent, with remorseless ferocity. But to no decisive 
) purpose. Each side gave as much as it got, and more. Sometimes 
}ithe Hebrew hosts would roll forward, but only to be hurled back 
} again further than before. Military observers of that conflict 
would, no doubt, have described its fortunes in terms of the 
} strength, morale, equipment, etc., of the opposing armies, of the 
strategical plans and the manner of their execution, of the various 
) advantages and disadvantages which the chances of war tossed up, 
and the way they were dealt with; and so on. But the fortunes 
Jof the battle of Raphidim rested on none of these things, but 
}on the prayer of Moses on the neighbouring hill, on the strength or 
weakness of his arms outstretched in prayer. ‘And when Moses 
lifted up his hands Israel overcame; but if he let them down a little, 
# Amalec overcame. And Moses’ hands were heavy; so they (Aaron 


| Aaron and Hur stayed up his hands on both sides. And it came to 
pass that his hands were not weary until sunset.’ And thus were 
the Amalecites put to flight. 

The Mass is Christ praying for the Church, with the Church, 
Hrenewing daily on our altars the eternal prayer of the sacrifice 
lof Calvary, the prayer which He made with His arms outstretched 
indeed, nailed to the Cross. It is ours in the Mass to associate 
ourselves with Christ our Mediator, Priest, and Victim, ‘to stay up 
\His hands . . . until the sunset’ of the world’. 

, There was no greater figure in Hebrew history than Moses; 
‘the meekest of men,’ yet the one who was chosen and commissioned 
by God to lead the childresi of Israel through the wilderness to the 
}Promised Land. To lead them—no, but to carry them ‘as a shepherd 
iiecarries a sheep,’ as a father carries his little son—God did not 
{hesitate even to liken Moses in this role to a nurse carrying a 
suckling infant at her breast! 
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But images fail before the reality of the enormous task and 
responsibility that was Moses’ in shepherding some million people,* 
men, women and children with their herds—and a thankless, 
intractable people at that—for forty years through a barren in-_ 
hospitable desert, void of either food or drink (save what heaven 
supplied miraculously), where they were exposed to a blazing sun 
by day and to a biting frost by night, where at times venomous 
reptiles abounded like flies on a carcass, where ruthless enemies 
lay in ambush for them at every turn. It is not surprising that — 
the great leader found his task at times difficult, insupportable, | 
especially at such times as when the multitude rebelled—which was | 
not seldom—under stress of famine or thirst or deadly plague or, | 
when confronted with some overwhelming enemy. More than 
once they clamoured en masse to be led back to Egypt. They did 
so even at the very gates of Chanaan, where they actually set to 
making the necessary arrangements for the return journey. More 
than once Moses’ life was in danger, as for instance, at Raphidim, | 
when he pleaded with God—(in his own naive way), “Yet a little 
more, and they will stone me.’ 

On one such occasion the people, grown weary of the daily gift - 
of the manna, sat down and wept, crying: “Who shall give us flesh to 
eat? We remember the fish we ate in Egypt free cost. The | 
cucumbers come into our mind, and the melons, and the leeks, | 
and the onions, and the garlic. Our soul is dry: our eyes behold | 
nothing else but manna.’ (Num. 11, 3-4). 

It was not now a question of famine or thirst or plague or of | 
fear of an enemy bearing down upon them, but of the cantankerous 
restlessness, ingratitude of a pampered brat. It is significant | 
that the Israelites were to complain in this instance through a group | 
of Egyptians who had joined up with them in their exodus from | 
Egypt. It was too much even for the meekest of men. To Moses | 
the thing seemed insupportable. And he said to the Lord: ‘Why | 
hast Thou afflicted Thy servant? ... Why hast Thou laid the. 
weight of all this people upon me? Have I conceived all this | 
multitude, or begotten them, that Thou shouldst say to me:| 
Carry them in thy bosom as the nurse is wont to carry the little | 
infant, and bear them into the land for which thou hast sworn to) 
their fathers? Whence should I have flesh to give so great a| 
multitude? They weep against me, saying: Give us flesh that we: 


: 
| 
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: may eat. I am not able alone to bear all this people, because it 


} is too heavy for me... . And the Lord said to Moses: Gather 


unto Me seventy men of the ancients of Israel, whom thou knowest 


| to be ancients and masters of the people. And thou shalt bring 


them to the door of the tabernacle of the covenant, and shalt 
_ make them stand there with thee, that I may come down and speak 
with thee. And I will take of thy spirit and will give it to them, 
| that they may bear with thee the burden of the people, and thou 
' mayest not be burdened alone. . . .(Num. 11, 11-17). And so 
it was done. There is a curious epilogue to the story. For no 
,reason assigned, two of the ancients who were ‘enrolled,’ the 
only two named of the seventy, Eldad and Medad, did not report 
at ‘the door of the tabernacle’ but remained in the camp, in the 


_ midst of the people. But the spirit of Moses rested on them, too, 


and they likewise prophesied. When this was told to Moses, he 
said: ‘O that all the people might prophesy, and that the Lord 
would give them his Spirit.’ 

So does Jesus in the Eucharist desire to give us of His Spirit, 


_to share with us His office of mediatorship, priesthood, and 


victimhood, to associate us with Himself ‘at the door of the 


_ tabernacle,’ ‘that we may bear with Him the burden of the people 


| 


and that He may not be burdened alone.’ And not to the official 
_ priesthood, alone, is this spirit offered, the spirit of priesthood and 
victimhood, but to ‘all the people’ in the camp of the Church—as 
it was given to Eldad and Medad. Some, perhaps, who have the 
office of the priesthood are void of its spirit; while many who have 


not the office, are filled with the spirit of the priesthood, and of 
victimhood. ‘These latter have as their sublime inspiration and 
exemplar, none other than Our Lady herself, who, though not 


an ordained priest had the fulness of the spirit of the priesthood 
and of victimhood, more than that of all priests put together. 
We may see in that picture of Moses praying prostrate before the 
_Lord, weighed down by ‘the insupportable burden of the people,’ 


'a figure of Christ in Gethsemani, fallen ‘flat on the ground,” 


weighed down by the burden of humanity, that humanity which 
He was commissioned by His father to shepherd and carry through 
the wilderness of this life to the Promised Land of Heaven. Moses 
asked: ‘Whence should_I have flesh to give to so great a multitude’ 
Our Divine Lord knew only too well whence He should have 
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Flesh to feed humanity. Moses pleaded: ‘I am not able alone 
to bear all this people because it is too heavy for me. But if it 
seems unto Thee otherwise, I beseech Thee to kill me: and let 
me find grace in Thy eyes that I be not afflicted with so great 
evils.’ Christ’s sweat of blood made the same plea, only how much 
more eloquently. Christ’s prayer was likewise for relief, for 
speedy deliverance; but it was likewise conditional on the will of 
God: ‘Abba, Father, all things are possible to Thee, remove this 
chalice from me, but not what I will by what Thou wilt.’ (Mark, 
14, 36). The prophet prayed implicitly for the aid of those who 
would share his burden. Christ brought the three Apostles to 
‘stay and watch with Him for that His soul was sorrowful unto 
death.’ Moses’ prayer was answered by the institution of the 
Sanhedrin who would ‘bear with him the burden of the people.’ 
Christ’s prayer, saints tell us, was answered likewise, though 
in a hidden way. ‘And there appeared to him an angel from 
heaven strengthening him... strengthening Him with an all too 
fleeting glimpse of that blessed multitude who, down the centuries, 
would profit by His Passion, would see in it the wondrous mystery, 
the wondrous proof and pledge of His love that it was; and would 
bless and thank Him for it every day of their lives; who would 
thirst daily for the saving Blood, as the parched stag for the cool 
stream, and live ever fast-knit to Him in love, one with Him in 
every sentiment of His heart, conformed to Him in the spirit of 
His mediatorship, priesthood and victimhood,. not only willing 
but glad, eager to be found worthy to suffer something for His 
name’s sake,’ to be called ‘to bear with Him the burden of the 
people.’ 


' Pope Pius XII: Encyclical on Christian Worship, par. 92, (C.T.S.). 

We have a parallel and from one aspect even more pointed illustration of this 
also in I Kings, chapter 7, which describes the phenomenal rout of the Philistines 
at the instance of Samuel’s sacrifice of a sucking lamb. ‘And it came to pass 
when Samuel was offering the holocaust, the Philistines began the battle against 
Israel: but the Lord thundered with a great thunder on that day upon the 


Philistines and terrified them. And they were overthrown before the face of 
Israel.’ 


2 


The number of Israelites that went out from Egypt is estimated at 600,000. 
The number increased in the wilderness. 


The End of The Journey 


Mary Ryan 


{r Is A commonplace to call life a journey. The journey of every 
nan through a material existence has from first to last an invisible 
setting; so with its ups-and-downs has each one’s individual 
journey. This was brought home to us in our progress through 
the Marian year: that section of our life’s way which looked so 
ong when it started, which came so quickly to its close, and 
jet, let us hope, not eon leaving some effective memories. 


Purely by accident—if there is such a thing as accident—I 
was in the course of the year led to revive my memories of Dante. 
de is not so much read as he used to be in a less hurried age. 
A dear nun of my childhood days, who represented the tradition 
of an older system of education—though with her gallant spirit 
she threw herself into the vortex of modern requirements—-was 
overjoyed when Italian, and that meant Dante, became an important 
dart of my university programme. But I did not in the least see 
he force of her remark that one could make one’s meditation 
yut of him! 


She was right. It is, however, quite an arduous business for 
i student beginner to climb to the serener regions, where that 
view spontaneously presents itself. he conception of the Divine 
Comedy is so stupendous, Dante’s imagination is so alive and 
nexhaustible, his knowledge so vast of philosophy and the science 
af his day, of history, politics, literature and legend, his poetic 
qualities so entrancing, that (with the complications of the inevit- 
ible commentary) it is easy to get caught up in the detail and not 
‘0 see the wood for the trees. 


’ And yet he put his idea of the ‘sacred poem, to which heaven 
ind earth have set a hand’ quite clearly in writing to his friend 
ind patron, Can Grande della Scala of Verona. He had a simple 
spiritual purpose: to represent man ‘as meriting and demeriting, 
subject to the justice of reward and punishment; to remove the 
iving from the state of misery and to direct them towards the 
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state of happiness.’ More movingly, when he had come near the: 
end of his labour, he implores God to give so much power to) 
his tongue 

‘That one single spark of Thy glory 

It may leave to the people to come.’ 


Embittered exile though Dante was, fierce in his convictions, 
his enmities, his denunciations of wrong, wherever he saw or 
thought he saw it, he is essentially simple in his grasp of fundam- 
ental things and in his realisation of the invisible world, peopled! 
with angels—fallen and glorious—sinners and saints. 


Our Lady reigns gloriously in Dante’s heaven. In the ‘fair: 
garden which flowers beneath the rays of Christ’ she is ‘the fair: 
flower whom I ever invoke morning and evening.’ But her blessed 
influence is celebrated right from the beginning of the Inferno.. 
She is the prime mover in the vision-journey which takes him 
down through the terrible nether-world of lost souls, up the: 
mountain of Purgatory and then through the nine spheres of 
Paradise, even to the Empyrean heaven, the dwelling-place of 
the blessed with God. Lost in a dark wood (representing sin and 
error) he meets Virgil, a heaven-sent guide. Virgil explains that 
‘a noble lady in heaven’-—Our Lord and Our Lady are out of 
reverence not named in hell—who pities his plight has called 
St. Lucy’s attention to him; and St. Lucy has spoken to Beatrice, 
and Beatrice has left the abode of bliss to come down to Limbo 
and ask Virgil’s help. For there is a hierarchy of ranks and charities 
in heaven. Dante had been devout to St. Lucy; therefore she calls 
on Beatrice, his dearest earthly friend in heaven, to go to his 
rescue; and Beatrice appeals to Virgil: Virgil the supreme poet, 
reputed in the Middle Ages as a sage, and even’as a prophet of 
Christ’s coming. 


The Purgatorio is full of the mention of Mary. There is a 
flowery valley on the lower mountain-side, where negligent princes 
wearily wait—that is the penalty of all who have been dilatory 
in turning to God—for admission to the terraces of purification. 
As night comes on, they sit singing the Salve Regina, and later 
the compline hymn Te lucis ante terminum, for they are terror- 
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itricken at the approach of a threatening serpent in the grass. 
But two angels come to defend them ‘from the bosom of Mary.’ 
Another of the negligent is a warrior who fell on the battlefield 
bf Campaldino; dying, he invoked Mary with his last breath, 
nnd was saved, while the disappointed spirit of evil wreaks his 
spite on the poor mortal remains. From Mary’s life is taken the 
first example of every virtue that the souls meditate on in rec- 
lification of the seven deadly sins. 


In the Paradise, the thought of her is everywhere. One of 
)Dante’s most gracious creations, Piccarda in the heaven of the 
Moon, tells her story and floats away singing Ave Maria. His 
ureat ancestor, Cacciaguida attributes his own birth to Mary’s 
prayers. All the souls of the blessed have their abode with God 
in the highest heaven; but they come down to meet Dante in a 
fradation that shows their different degrees of merit, and the 
different dignity of their callings on earth. Their human appear- 
unces are swathed in ever more intense light (we are never allowed 
.o forget that they are only appearances, and that only two human 
odies, Our Lord’s and His Mother’s, are really in heaven). In 
the sphere of the Fixed Stars we assist at the splendid procession 
f the Triumph of Christ: the triumphal procession of the vic- 
orious Conqueror. The saints appear as thousands of lights, 
noving upwards after Christ, the Sun who lights them all, Himself 
o blinding that Dante’s sight fails him. Highest next to Him 
s Mary, leading all the rest. And the angel Gabriel, himself 
ight and love, comes forming a crown of light about her, renewing 
uis salutation, which is taken up by the whole throng. Mary 
soars after her Son, and each of the spirit-lights, ‘like a child 
stretching up its arms to its mother,’ strains up towards hers and 
icclaims her Queen by singing Regina Coelt. 


In the Empyrean heaven, Dante is favoured with a final vision 
of the blessed in the human forms they will wear after the resurrec- 
jon. He is now guided by the great contemplative saint, Mary’s 
faithful Bernard.’ He sees ‘the queen to whom this realm is 
subject’ enthroned in the highest, remotest seat, with thousands 
»f angels making festival about her; her face is most like the face 
yf Christ. And Bernard prays for Dante: 
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‘O Virgin Mother, daughter of thy Son, 

Humble and high beyond all other creatures 
The goal forechosen in eternal counsel, 

Thou art the one who such nobility 
To human nature gave, that its Creator 
Did not disdain to make Himself its creature. 

Within thy womb, rekindled was the love, 

By heat of which in the eternal peace 
After such wise this flower has germinated. 

Here unto us thou art a noonday torch 
Of charity, and down there among mortals 
Thou art the living fountain-head of hope. 

Lady, thou art so great, and so prevailing, 

That if one wishes grace, nor runs to thee, 
His aspirations without wings would fly. 

Not only thy benignity gives succour 
To him who asketh it, but oftentimes 
Forerunneth of its own accord the asking. 

In thee compassion is; in thee is pity, 

In thee magnificence; in thee is joined 
Whate’er of goodness is in any creature. 

Now doth this man, who from the lowest depth 
Of the universe up to this point has seen 
One after one the spiritual lives,, 

Supplicate thee, of grace, for so much power 
That with his eyes he may uplift himself 
Higher towards the uttermost salvation. 

And I, who never burned for my own seeing 
More than Ido for his, all of my prayers 
Proffer to thee, and pray they come not short, 

That thou woulds’t with thy prayers so fully scatter 
The clouds from him of his mortality 
That joy supreme may be to him revealed. 

Still further do I pray thee, Queen, who canst 
Whate’er thou will, that after this great vision 
Thou wilt for him keep his affections sound, 

Let thy protection conquer human movements; 
See Beatrice and all the blessed ones 
My prayers to second clasp their hands to thee.’* 


*Longfellow’s translation of III, 1-39, slightly alt i 
23, 3581-33" 35 58 XXX , Slightly altered in wv. 3, 11, 14, 2 
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What a vision, of the court of heaven, with clasped hands and 
ms outstretched, imploring the Queen of heaven to intercede 
th her Son for one poor mortal! A poet’s fancy? Yes, but as 
other poet wrote: ‘Art was given for that.’ Are not the sugges- 
ns born of the insight and fervent emotion of the artist what 
need to stir our too often sluggish faculties? To help us to 
give more than a notional assent to the things we believe, to 
| hold of the substance of things unseen? And do we not get a 
rtening sense of the continuity of Catholic doctrine and the 
sciousness of our faith, when we find the mediaeval poet glorying 
‘Mary’s Assumption, her Queenship, her Mediation? An 
glish Dante-translator, Dean Plumptre, has an admirable 
ce on St. Bernard’s prayer: 

“We have passed . . . beyond what we call “poetical invocations” 
ind have the heart-prayers of the poet. He fears lest the vision 
of glory may fail to sanctify and ennoble his after-life. 
de prays that he may live worthily of his high vocation. 
3ernard, Beatrice, and al] the saints will join in that prayer for 
uis future.’ 

d for the future of all those who make that prayer their own. 


Since all good things lead to eternal felicity as to their 
last end, and this is the special object of charity, it follows 
that charity embraces in itself all human loves, those alone 
excepted that are supported on sin. So that love for 
relations and fellow-citizens and companions voyaging 
together or for anybody, however associated, can be 
, from charity and worthy of heaven. 
St. Thomas Aquinas, De Caritate, 7. 


A Plea for Contemplatives 
(Concluded) 
By M. M. GRaceE 


| 
IN considering the distinctive characteristics of Religious Orde 
(and the term is used here to denote Order, Congregation — 
Institute), it is customary to group them into general categor: 
according to their manner of life, according to the principal purpos 
for which they were founded. We speak of Active or Contemplati 
Orders; of Monastic, Mendicant or Missionary ones; or, mc 
recently, of the Orders devoted to Nursing or Teaching. Ar 
because there are certain external similarities between Orde 
in a given group, the question is sometimes asked: ‘Why are the 
so many Religious Orders?’ Or again: ‘If there is such a scare’ 
of vocations, why not merge some of the different Orders togeth 
make two or three into one? . . . that would solve the difficult 


But, would it! The more carefully we consider the issues tk 
would be involved in the merging of any of these seemingly simi 
Orders, the more we realize how radically each one differs fre 
the others. A thousand small observances—the outward expressi 
of a character which is as distinctive as the individuality o 
human being—differentiate and distinguish each Order. Mo 
over, it is that elusive quality which we refer to as the ‘spit 
or ‘spirituality’ of an Order that is so often the deciding fac 


in the consideration of a religious vocation. | 
| 


Yet, how impossible is it to define the spirituality of an Ord 
one can only stand at the threshold and marvel at a myste 
The better one knows (and loves!) an Order, the more difficult 
is to describe it. There are, however, certain factors which p 
their part in its formation: there is the reason and cause of. 
origin; the circumstances connected with its first foundatis 
the Founder, or Founders themselves; the Saints of the Ord 
the vicissitudes of its development down the years, and | 
accumulated legacy of graces, devotions and traditions. Vi 
often these different elements find their fullest expression: 
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je person of the Founder or Foundress. Perhaps this is particularly 
fue of the more recently established Orders or, at least, of 
jose in which a great deal is known about their Founders. It 
certainly especially true of the Order we have been considering: 
je Congregation of Adoration Reparatrice. 


| Mother Marie-Therese was indeed the ‘Mother-Foundress’ of 
idoration Reparatrice, in the fullest sense of the word. It is 
| her that her spiritual daughters owe their religious life, both 
§ its outward form and in its inner spirituality; it was she who 
st founded, lived and formulated the way of life she has 
| queathed to them, and the realization of their vocation depends 
i. the extent to which they are imbued with her spirit. That is 
joy when studying this Order it is essential always to turn to 
jother Marie-Therese herself. 


| Fortunately a great deal is known about her life, and by following 
he events as links in a chain, or as so many stepping-stones on 
;e way, we come to a better understanding of the exceptional 
nritual maturity that was to be hers as a Foundress. By that 
me she had already travelled a very long way. As a child she 
hd been endowed with great qualities of mind and heart, with a 
bst for life and a capacity for living it fully; but she was far from 
uspecting that it was the Church that offered her: the fullest 
falization of her desires. Born, in 1809, into a family that was 
ly nominally Catholic and which, like so many other French 
milies of that time, had been affected by the rationalistic’ anti- 
erical mood then prevalent, there was nothing in her early 
1vironment to encourage her interest in religion. It was despite 
2r family’s attitude that she made her First Communion, and in 
eparing for it she deliberately planned for herself a way of life 
ery different to the shallow frivolous lives of her mother and 
ster. The resolutions she formed were as striking as was the 
étermination with which she carried them out. Thereafter she 
irew herself wholeheartedly into whatever she thought was 
sally worth doing. She worked hard at her lessons; because 
1e was small and frail, she learnt to ride and fence and to undertake 
hatever was difficult for her; and later, when her artistic talents 
egan to be recognized, she devoted herself completely to her 
ainting. 
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As a painter—an artist by temperament as well as by professio 
—her deep sensitivity, her capacity for strong emotions and intens 
enjoyment, together with a thirst for new impressions, ney 
experiences, made her desire to savour to the full the best the 
life had to offer; but she imagined that this ‘best’ was only to b 
found outside the circle of ordinary tasks and commonplace dail 
life. Vivacious, talented, attractive, with a quickness of mim 
and great personal charm, she was able to make the most of th 
various opportunities that presented themselves. In her earl 
twenties she flung herself, for a while, into a round of dance 
and social activities; but these brought only disillusionment) 
When her family moved to Paris, she turned insatiably to the arts 
there were visits to concerts and operas, long hours in the museum 
and art galleries, and still longer periods when, palette in hanc 
she worked incessantly in the studio. At the house of a frien 
she attended weekly gatherings of artists, poets and men of letters 
of persons whose names were well-known and whose praise c 
her painting could ensure her success, but ‘on closer acquaintance 
with these famous people,’ she wrote, “I found them so full c 
stupid vanitythat my illusions about worldly renown were shattered 
Step by step she was learning that the delights the world seem 
to offer could never satisfy all the infinite desires of the huma 
heart. Only gradually, and as a result of her own experience, di 
she learn to see things in a new light: to see the mystery of Christ’ 
Incarnation, and the perpetuation of that mystery in the Eucharist 
as the key to the plenitude of life she desired. Always she ha 
reached out for it; now, through her intense devotion to the Hol 
Eucharist, she was to find it within, to find it, through Christ 
within His Church, and im Him, all-absorbingly, in the gree 
Sacrament of His love; and then, as a consequence, to discove 
it within all that she had previously despised—even within th 
framework of prosaic every-day life. 


Ultimately the only way to the full realization of the best « 
human potentialities is the way of God Incarnate: who is, Himsel 
‘the way, the truth and the life.’ ‘I am come,’ He said, ‘th: 
they may have life, and may have it more abundantly.’ Ye 
though He had but thirty-three years in which to redeem tk 
world, He spent thirty of those years in quite an ‘ordinary’ manne 
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Here we have the corner-stone of Mother Marie-Therese’s 
-onception of the form of religious life. Christ’s life at Nazareth 
vas an ‘ordinary’ human life, simple in its recurring pattern of 
work and prayer (with so little to distinguish it from that of 
bthers that even the writers of the Gospels had little to record) 
ret a life inwardly so rich, so absolute in its perfect adoration, 
eparation and constant intercession that it gave infinite glory 
o God and was part of the great work of Redemption. In the 
very first chapter of her Treatise on Adoration Reparatrice, Mother 
arie-T’herese lays down that, as Our Lord made reparation 
luring the thirty years at Nazareth principally by His observance 
»f the Commandments and the practices of the Law, so the first 
roncern of her Congregation must be ‘to observe the Law, quite 
imply like Jesus at Nazareth, by being perfectly obedient, in the 
ullness of the counsels, to the commandments of God and of 


he Church.’ 


‘What!’ one may feel tempted to say, ‘is that all?’ Such a 
passage, read quickly, seems little more than a pious platitude! 
jut Mother Marie-Therese’s writings never yield their treasures 
e the superficial reader. Always she is concerned with funda- 
mentals, with primary essentials; stressing that ‘the letter killeth, 
put the spirit quickeneth;’ urging her readers to seek the living 
eality beneath the outward sign. 


| If we pause before re-reading that passage, and turn to the 
iwenty-second chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel (reading verses 34 
jo 40) we find that we have a better understanding of her words. 
in what else, after all, could Christian perfection consist? 


_ Mother Marie-Therese’s ‘spirituality’ would not appeal to 
hose who envisage the spiritual life in terms of exalted feelings 
ind esoteric experiences transcending human nature. She is 
lupremely realistic. She sees things as they are in themselves, 
ind as they are in relation to God; and, like her patroness Saint 
Veresa of Avila, her view is at the same time both pedestrian 
ind sublime, both factual and infinitely profound. The simplicity 
if the life of the Sisters of Adoration Reparatrice, with its recurring 
.aily round, is conformed to the ordinariness of the daily life at 
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Nazareth and to the simplicity of the perpetuation of Christ’s 
Incarnation in the Blessed Sacrament. For what could be less_ 
sensational than His manner of life at Nazareth? Or less spectacular 
than His sacramental coming in the Eucharist? And yet these 
unfathomable mysteries are part of the scheme of Salvation. 
which ensures to mankind participation in the very life of God 
Himself. 


Adoration Reparatrice came into being as a result of the divine) 
request to the Foundress: “There must be souls always before: 
Me to receive My life.’ The Blessed Sacrament, continuously 
exposed in every Reparatrice Chapel, is the centre and source: 
of the life of the Congregation, and the Congregation itself is a 
realization of, and a response to, that first divine request. Day 
and night the Sisters kneel in turn at the foot of the Monstrance, 
their perpetual presence responding to the perpetual presence of 
Christ in His Sacrament; their adoration and reparation being 
offered to God through, and with, and in Christ’s own supreme 
offering. 


The Eucharistic vocation must be expressed, though, from 
day to day, in human terms, in accordance with the economy of 
Redemption; and in redeeming the world Christ transformed, 
potentially, the consequences of the Fall by making them part of the 
way back to God. Fallen human nature, subject to suffering 
and condemned to ‘labour. and toil,’ thus finds within its reach 
opportunities of meriting and the means of regeneration. That 
is why Mother Marie-Therese lays so much emphasis on work: ‘it 
seems to me,’ she wrote, ‘that, seen as a fulfilment of the precepts 
of penance, it is far superior to all austerities invented by human 
fervour.’ Our work (whatever it may be) accepted, performed 
and offered to God in union with Christ’s own work, becomes an 
instrument of reparation. 


For our reparation is entirely dependent upon Christ’s Reparation 
and has value only because of His merits. So the life of Adoration 
Reparatrice is ‘the act of the Sacrifice of the Mass continued at 
every moment of the day and night by members of the Mystical 
Body,’ because the more completely a soul is united to God, the 
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more wholly ‘one with Christ’ in His Sacrifice, the more acceptable 
will be its adoration and reparation, and that spiritual union, that 
_ participation in divine life, both derives from and is centred 
_ in the Holy Eucharist. It is this that characterizes particularly 
the ‘spirituality’ of Mother Marie-Therese. Her all-consuming 
love for Christ in His Sacrament, and her intense appreciation 
of the living reality of His Sacramental Presence, made her desire 
that all the observances of the religious life, and the practice of the 
virtues it entails, should be but the outward human expression of 
that divine life within the soul—a life which is, in turn, continually 
fed, increased, deepened and enriched through persevering 
fidelity to those same observances, and more especially through 
the Mass, Holy Communion and prayer. ‘This,’ wrote Mother 
Marie-Therese, ‘is our aim: to give our lives to God without 
reserve, uniting our sacrifice to that of Our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament; forgetting ourselves, to think only of the glory of 
God and the salvation of souls.’ . 


Constant as is her emphasis on the inner spiritual realities, 
she never for an instant allows us to lose sight of the goal: ‘to 
participate in the great mystery of the Redemption’ . . . to work 
for ‘the glory of God and the salvation of souls.’ For with Mother 
Marie-Therese, as with St. Teresa, the apostolic aspect of the 
contemplative vocation was of prime importance. She desired 
for her Congregation a hidden Eucharistic life, but ‘to live hidden 
in God is not to become sterile and incapable of doing good... 
the more one gives, the more God gives in return. God is Charity. 
To hide oneself in Him is to love, to give and to forget oneself 
completely.’ 


Love expresses itself in giving, but we poor human beings 
have very little to give to God, very little that we can truthfully 
call ours; He gave us all we have—including our free will—and, 
in justice, we owe it back to Him. In giving back our free-will 
to God—in handing over to Him ‘the keys of the will’ so completely 
that the human will becomes one with the divine will—we co- 
operate in the work of Redemption. The Sacrifice of the Mass 
is essentially a sacrifice of love and obedience, and the central 
sacrifice of the religious state is that of obedience for the love of 
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God; it is the sacrifice of free-will which all religious make through 
their vows; but there are depths to that conception of obedience 
which are perhaps only fathomed by Contemplatives and Saints. 
Outwardly that obedience is expressed by submission to legitimate 
authority. Mother Marie-Therese was noted for her obedience 
to the authority of the Church, to her ecclesiastical superiors and 
confessors; even late in life, though’ a Foundress and a Superior 
herself, she could say, ‘I would rather be directed by a seminarist 
than be my own director!’ But the deepest obedience is wthin. 
The practice of perfect Abandon, so stressed by Mother Marie- 
Therese (of which the English word ‘abandonment’ is too 
inadequate a translation), is an echo of that first ‘Fiat,’ Our Lady’s 
great acceptance, on which the Redemption of the world depended; 
it is an echo of Our Lord’s prayer in the Agony in the Garden, 
‘not My will, but Thine be done;’ it is the innermost, ultimate 
sacrifice of the will, an all-embracing human act of response 
to the demands of divine love. Abandon—the ‘Fiat,’ the ‘Amen’ 
of contemplative prayer—opens the door to the direct activity of 
God on the soul, allowing Him full scope to work in and through 
those who belong to Him, making of them channels of grace for 
the salvation of countless other souls. 

In one of her letters Mother Marie-Therese describes religious 
perfection as ‘a free flowing of grace, rendered efficacious through 
obedience and abandon.’ She begs her spiritual daughters ‘to accept 
the Holy Will of God in all that He ordains, in all that He permits 

. in whatever guise Our Lord offers us His Chalice, it is for 
us to accept it;’ and since it is an acceptance and an obedience of 
love ‘let us,’ she constantly enjoins them, ‘say ‘““Amen’’ joyously;’ 
for ‘our vocation is above all, and before all, a vocation of love.’ 


The words of the Gospel are true for all time. In considering 
the contemplative vocation in general, and that of Adoration 
Reparatrice in particular, we are reminded that: 


‘... the hour cometh, and now is, when the true adorers shall 
adore the Father in spirit and in truth. For the Father 
also seeketh such to adore Him.’ 


He is still seekzng. How many are there who will respond, 
and who will answer His call? 


Chronicle—Irish Liturgical Congress 
EUGENE O’SULLIVAN, O.P. 


THE second annual Liturgical Congress, held during Low Week in 
the Benedictine Priory at Glenstal, took for its subject ‘Sunday 
Worship in the Parish.’ Such a congress aims at giving an 
opportunity for an exchange of ideas rather than at arriving at 
definite conclusions or resolutions. It is meant to stimulate thought 
and therefore the speakers were at pains to stress the right attitude 
with which to approach the subject. There was a pleasing absence 
of liturgical faddists. People need instruction in the faith, more 
familiarity with the Gospels, and they need prayers and hymns 
that will not in any way weaken their spirituality. ‘The Congress 
discussed how the Church services on Sundays could be best used, 
adapted and translated so as to bring the Liturgy and its readings 
and prayers within the mental capacity of the ordinary congregation: 


Fr. D. McIvor spoke on “Sunday Mass and the Faithful.’ He 
noted the growing desire on the part of many of the faithful to 
have some part in the Mass, something more than what the missal 
does for them, for reading the missal is always a solitary act. 
It is like eating a meal in a restaurant, where many people are 
doing a similar thing, whereas real unity in prayer is like eating 
a meal at home. The missal brings about only a material unity 
among the congregation. For others there remains the feeling of 
boredom at Mass. These too must be won back. It will not be 
achieved merely by saying Mass more quickly, for that only 
shortens the period of ennui; it does not change the state. This 
can only be done by making Mass more interesting. Fr. Mclvor 
outlined the minimum that would be needed to make Mass a 
corporate act, suggesting the dialogue Mass as a partial solution 
of the difficulty. Something was needed to enable all to play their 
part, so that feeling themselves to be in some way necessary, 
they might in time come to value the Mass. Another member of 
the congress in private asked the question: ‘If Sunday Mass were 
no longer of obligation, how many would attend it?) What we 
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fear the answer would be makes us look on Sunday Mass, even 
with our present packed churches, in a sober mood. 


Fr. Donal Casey, in his paper on Liturgical preaching, reviewed 
the history and the canon law concerning preaching. From this 
he concluded that a sermon has always been conceived of as an 
explanation of the Gospel. Polemics are out of place in the pulpit. 
The aim of preaching is to make Christ real to the hearer. Failure 
in this is due to looking on Our Lord rather as an historical figure 
than as One who today still lives on and prays in the Church. 
Every sacrament is an act of Christ worshipping the Father, as it 
is also an act of our redemption, This, then, must be an underlying 
current of thought in all our preaching, that Christ lives on in 
His Church. This it is that makes the fundamental difference 
between a Catholic sermon and a non-Catholic sermon even on 
the same subject. 


The Canon of the Mass in translation was dealt with most 
interestingly by Dom Placid Murray, 0.s.B., Prior of Glenstal. 
The Canon is the greatest enigma in the whole liturgy, ‘not only 
for the laity but for most. priests too, who have to say it daily 
with the utmost haste. Reconstructions of the Canon without 
number have been suggested, but Fr. Murray’s researches led him 
to believe that the present Roman Canon, one of the many forms 
ef the Canon in use in the early Church, is not in need’ of re- 
construction. Its only fault is that the sequence of its thought: has 
been interrupted by three later prayers, the Communicantes, 
Memento of the Dead and the Nobis Quoque. Taking the other 
prayers he translated them into true English idiom—a task strangely 
enough not adequately achieved even by some of the newest missals 
published. We strongly recommend our readers to study Father 
Murray’s translation which will be published in The Furrow 
shortly. The Canon, composed as it was long before the Eucharistic 
heresies, does not represent a reasoned theological position. It is a 
prayer, not a thesis. Yet, it will be found that it is the traditional 
theories on the Mass that do in fact fit in best with the words of 
this prayer. The attitude found often in books of devotion that 
Christ on the altar is in a state of abasement, in a prison, misses 
the idea of a sacramental presence and in fact is not at all in 
keeping with the prayers of the Canon. 
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Fr. Jerome Toner, 0.P., speaking of ‘Liturgical Forms of 
Evening Devotions,’ first considered how we could make better 
use of ‘devotions’ as we have them, Rosary, sermon and Benediction. 
Would it be better, he asked, to say fewer mysteries of the Rosary 
and enlarge on the meditation on the mystery, reading some 
parts of the liturgy of the feast, the Gospel or the hymn? The 
Rosary is not an adequate substitute for the liturgy; we must 
fall back on the liturgy to understand the Rosary, to get grist for 
our mills. As for forms of devotions modelled on the Liturgy, 
Fr. Toner, following the method suggested by Abbot Cabrol 
in his book Liturgical Prayer, suggested a wider use of the Psalms 
and the inclusion of spiritual reading as a regular feature of our 
services. People need to read or have read to them more of the 
Gospels. They need to know more of the lives of the saints. A 
shortened and simplified form of Matins and Lauds would fill 
this great gap in the lives of our people. It would contain instruction, 
example and most of all a form of prayer (in the Psalms) that has a 
fitting dignity and piety. Our vernacular hymns are lacking 
in both these qualities. Their sentiment is so weak, sometimes they 
approach even to heresy, that one could hardly tell to what religious 
denomination they belonged. 


At the discussion that followed these lectures many of the 
suggestions made were queried. The most fundamental doubt 
was that expressed by one speaker, as to whether the Psalms 
were suitable prayers for our people. Can their habits of prayer 
be remoulded in order to take up this imagery and idiom so 
foreign to them? This is something that is in a way anterior to the 
liturgical movement. The opportunities for people to take part 
in the liturgy are rare enough, but it is all meaningless if the Psalms 
do not come naturally to their lips as prayers. No subsequent 
speaker took up the difficulty. Some speakers took the line that 
words do not matter very much, even in English hymns, people 
do not attend so much to the words as to a desire to reverence God. 


Although some have objected that all congresses end only in talk, 
such a contention is disproved by the results of last year’s congress. 
Dialogue Mass has been introduced in many parishes and the 
administration of the sacraments, especially baptism, has been 
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made the occasion for instructing not only those receiving the 
sacrament but also the many who have been encouraged to attend 
the ceremony. If the congress did nothing more than awaken 
us to the difficulties that lie in the way of a liturgical revival, 
even though a solution could not be immediately offered, it has been 
successful, for to see the difficulty is often half way to answering it. 
In fact more was done than that. The congress set us a very sound 
guide in all work we may undertake for the liturgy. Christians 
need instruction in the faith and a spirit of reverence. It was 
gratifying to see how closely all the lecturers and speakers kept to 
this norm, in general avoiding the speculations and terminology 
that often make our discussions of religion so arid, so unreal, 
sometimes so ludicrous. 


A man cannot lead a reasonable life if he avoids all 
pleasure. He who abhors pleasures because they are pleasur- 
able is boorish and ungracious. 


St. Thomas Aquinas, S.T. 2 . 2ae 143. 


The nearer a man is to God, who is ever constant, 
the more steadfast he is and the less fickle. 
St. Thomas Aquinas, 3 Contra Gentes, 62. 


» 


Two Carmelite Lovers of The 
Blessed Virgin 
Joun MoyniHan 


To Mary, His faithful Spouse, God the Holy Ghost has communicated 
His unspeakable gifts; and He has chosen her to be the dispensatrix 


_ of all He possesses, in such sort that she distributes to whom she wills, 


= 


as much as she wills, as she wills, and when she wills, all His gifts 
and graces .. Such are the sentiments of the Church and the Holy 


Fathers—St. Louis Marie de Montfort in the introduction to 


A Treatise on the True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 


It does not appear that St. Louis Marie de Montfort ever heard 
of Father Michael of St. Augustine, O.Carm., or Marie Petyt 
of St. Teresa, T.O.Carm. These Flemish Carmelites were, 
nevertheless, among his precursors in teaching the doctrine of total 
dependence on the Blessed Virgin as the Mediatrix through whom 
all God’s gifts and graces are administered, to whom alone ‘God 
has given the keys of the cellar of divine love.’ If he had known 
of them, their names would probably have been included with 
those of the great teachers of Marian devotion whom he cites as 
witnesses of the constant tradition of the Church in regard to 
Mary’s place in the work of saving and sanctifying souls. Two 
small books published in New York for the Marian Year! show 


how close was the teaching of these Carmelites to the doctrine 


of St. Louis Marie himself. 


Michael of St. Augustine, born in Brussels in 1621, lived until 
1684, when St. Louis Marie was a boy of eleven. He entered 
the Carmelite Order at eighteen and was ordained priest at twenty- 
four, in 1645. After four years in charge of the students of the 
Belgian Carmelite province, he became Master of Novices. Already 


_ at that time he was noted for his special devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin. He taught his novices to ‘live in the Hearts of Jesus and 


Mary,’ to give their every prayer to her so that ‘she might present 


1 Life with Mary: A Treatise on the Marian Life, by the venerable Michael of 
St. Augustine, T.0.caRM. (Scapular Press, New York, price not stated). Union 
witr Our Lady: Marian Writings of the venerable Marie Petyt of St. Teresa, 
T.O.Carm. (Scapular Press, New York, $1). 
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it to the Father with whatever intention might please her most.” 
When he became Prior, he had inscribed on every door in his 
monastery the Name of Mary. As Provincial he revived the 
Carmelite custom of writing the word ‘Maria’ at the head of every 
Carmelite document. ‘On every paper,’ he directed, ‘let Mary 
appear first.’ 


The opening words of Father Michael’s treatise on the Marian 
Life imply that it was written as part of a larger work. The treatise 
itself fills only twenty pages, but it is none the less precious for 
that. In it he teaches that the soul ‘can lead a life both divine 
and Marian: a life which proceeds both from the spirit of God 
and the spirit of Mary, or rather from divine grace obtained for 
it and granted to it by Mary.’ For this we must strive ‘always to 
aspire towards Mary as towards our most loving and most beloved 
Mother in God. Our love will then flow, as it were, from God to 
Mary and from Mary back to God.’ 


The soul, he says again, ‘which loves God and which professes 
to be a true child of this lovable Mother should watch carefully, so 
that in all its works it allow its love of God (which is poured 
forth in its heart by the Holy Ghost who is given to it) to extend 
to Mary. Such a soul must lovingly have recourse to her, keep itself 
reverently turned towards her by the constant filial remembrance of 
her presence. Yet the soul must see to it that this extension of the 
divine love to Mary return again to God, to terminate ultimately in 
Him. For the love of Mary is not to be permitted, nor is to be 
exercised, for any reason other than God’s sake. When the soul 
is led and directed in its Marian Life by the Spirit of God. . . then 
there is no problem in this regard. ... It finds that its love 
reaches God with and through Mary, that it rests simultaneously in 


Mary and in God, though ultimately, of course, in God as in its 
final end.’ 


The essential happiness of the blessed in heaven, Father 
Michael teaches, consists, of course, in the direct contemplation of 
God, but to this happiness there are added accidental joys, such 
as the contemplation of the sacred humanity of Christ, intimacy 
with the Mother of God and St. Joseph, and the fellowship of 
the saints. ‘hese joys are shared in different measure, so that 
one saint is more sublime in glory than another, because ‘the 
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“beatific love in one is more intense and also extends to more 
delightful objects than in another.’ Similarly, in this word, ‘the 
Marian Life joined to the divine life is more perfect, is one grade 
higher than the ordinary contemplative and unitive life, since the 
Marian Life is twofold, life in God and Mary, through the simple 
contemplation, love and enjoyment of God in Mary and of Mary 
in God.’ The soul which has reached this form of the contemplative 
life encounters Mary everywhere, and ‘pours itself out completely 
-and simultaneously upon Mary and upon God.’ But this life is 
experienced by only a few, her special lovers, whom she specially 


chooses for it. 
+ 


The Marian Life derives its excellence from Mary’s perfect 
union with God and her unique share in the divine perfections. 
The Eternal Word, reposing within her for nine months, ‘so 
divinised her in body and soul, so transformed her into Himself 
by the indissoluble bond of unitive love, that the devout soul 
may now rightly consider her as one with and in God, as one 
object with God of its loving contemplation. In this sense may 
the soul live Marianly, that is in and for Mary and, at the same 
time, in and for God.’ 


The Marian Life, when it is not tainted by the activities of 
the sensitive powers, does not damage the simplicity and intimacy 
of the divine life in the soul. The soul ‘sees Mary as so completely 
one with God that God and Mary become one single object of 
contemplation and love for it.’ Therefore ‘no hindrance thence 
arises to the spiritual life but rather a help.’ Many mystics and 
contemplatives deny this, Father Michael says, because ‘they 
conceive the Marian Life in too coarse a manner, not perceiving 
it can be practised in perfect simplicity through the operation and 
direction of the Holy Spirit.’ Contemplative souls, he adds, should 
consider the examples of St. Bernard and St. Mary Magdalen de 
Pazzi, before they judge the Marian Life unfavourably. In this life 
‘can be realised, and in certain chosen souls is realised, perfect 
mystical union with God. 


Life with Mary deserves to be widely read. It contains useful 
material for meditation, and the value of the book. is enhanced 
by the editor’s introduction, in which he touches on the Carmelite 
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tradition of devotion to the Blessed Virgin, by a biographica 
sketch of the Venerable Michael of St. Augustine, and by a schema 
and commentary. 


I].—Marie PetyT oF ST. TERESA, T.O.CARM. 


In Mgr. Suenens’ biography of Edel Quinn, we find the Marian 
doctrine of St. Louis Marie de Montfort reduced to practice in the 
details of a life devoted to a singularly active apostolate. The 
‘writings’ of Marie Petyt record the application of similar principles 
in the life of a contemplative. 


Marie Petyt was born in 1623 in Hazebrouck in the territory 
that later became French Flanders. During her childhood and early 
youth she oscillated between religious fervour and worldly frivolity: 
at the age of ten, we are told, surprisingly, she made a vow of 
chastity, at sixteen she made a pilgrimage to a shrine of Our 
Lady that ‘she might be made pretty and graceful.’ The petition 
was answered in an unexpected way; she became conscious of 2 
religious vocation and in 1641 she entered the convent of the 
Regular Canonesses of St. Augustine at Ghent. She was obliged tc 
leave after thirteen months because of eye trouble, which prevented 
her from reading the Divine Office. Remaining in Ghent, she then 
went to live in a house of the Beguines, pious laywomen whe 
though not bound by vows, lived in community. This house dic 
not provide the degree of solitude she desired, and after some time 
in it she took the vows of the Third Order Secular of Our Lady 
of Mount Carmel. The last twenty years of her life were spen 
in Malines, where, in a community of the Third Order Secular she 
observed in its entirety the primitive Carmelite Rule. A cardina 
event in her life occurred in 1646, when she placed herself undes 
the spiritual direction of Father Michael of St. Augustine. I 
was for him, and at his instance, that she wrote the letters, selection: 
from which form the ‘writings’ translated by Father Thomas E 
McGinnis. Marie Petyt died on All Saints Day, 1677. 


During the years covered by the letters Marie was frequently 
favoured by visits of Our Lady. Sometimes she came carrying the 
Infant Jesus in Her arms. At other times she was accompanied by 
St. Joseph or by Our Lord and St. Joseph. The first visits were tc 
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seach Marie more perfect purity and more complete detachment 
rom creatures, to encourage her in the recitation of the Divine 
Jffice and to increase her love for the Blessed Eucharist. Even 
it this stage she was able to say: ‘When I had received Holy 
-ommunion I no longer felt within me the presence of this most 
lear Mother. Only the sweet Infant Jesus was present in the 
secret recesses of my heart.’ And it was ‘in the Divine Being 
s in a mirror’ that she beheld, honoured and prayed to Mary. 


Reading some of the letters one thinks of her as of a child 
idopted into the Holy Family, so intimate are her relations with 
ts Members. Thus we read: ‘It is an extremely tender love which 
_ feel for Jesus and for His dear Mother, who is my Mother also. 
(his kind of love gives me great familiarity with Jesus, great ease 
n His company. With Him I am like a spouse, full of tenderness 
ind affection. The same is true of my dear Mother. She seems to 
have adopted me as her child; she instructs me in perfection and 
burity of spirit, so that I may become more pleasing to Jesus. 
\And she leads me to the love of Jesus and to loving commerce 
with Him.’ 


On Candlemas Day, 1666, she had a vision of Our Lady carrying 
he Child Jesus. “She seemed to entrust Him to me, so that I might 
hold Him and so that He might take His repose in my arms. 
Very tenderly I kissed Him and He at times smiled at me; He 
aressed me and played with me as innocent little babes are wont 
}o do in the arms of their mother. For some time I rested my 
head on the knees of this dear Mother... . I turned towards her 
ind contemplated her with a deep respectful love, mixed with 
jothing of the sentimental. For all this took place in a very 
}bstract manner in the very depth of the soul. Yet, it is true that, 
while resting on her knees, I felt some sentiments of childlike 
‘nd innocent playfulness, as a small child feels towards its mother.’ 


She describes another experience in the same month, February, 
1666. After Holy Communion, when she was absorbed in great 
aterior silence, Our Lady appeared to her ‘in the secret depth of 
jhe soul.... This manifestation and contemplation were produced 
juddenly, without my having thought about them previously, or 
imagined anything of the kind. Without knowing or doing anything 
he depth of the soul feels drawn from its profundity, from its 
ilence and simplicity and finds itself set upon a height which is 
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no less silent, no less simple. The first state is an intimate repa 
in God; the second a lofty contemplation, after the manner. 
rapture or absorbed attention. ... I have no more remembran 
of time or place; and when I return to myself, I suffer at havi: 
to leave.’ 


Two years later, on the Vigil of the Annunciation, 1668, s 
received light on the mystery of the Incarnation. Our La 
communicated to her ‘something of the ardours of her love ai 
the joy which filled her soul to overflowing when the Eterr 
Word was conceived within her.’ In November of the saz 
year, when preparations were commencing for the Feast of ti 
Immaculate Conception, Our Lady showed her. clearly the tru 
of that mystery, and she felt a burning desire that the Pope mig 
be inspired to ‘delay no longer and to proclaim this truth as 
dogma of our holy faith.’ 


For some time before the Feast of the Visitation, 1669, s 
was depressed by a sense of having been left to her own resource; 
On the feast this feeling left her. “When I was about to recei 
Holy Communion, I saw my dear Mother near me, to my viel 
and also her dear Son, Jesus;. He was directly in front of m 
I gave my heart to this lovable Mother, so that she might dei. 
to give it to Jesus, my Betrothed. I gently prayed that she wou 
grant me the grace of renewing my mystical marriage with | 
only Son, my Beloved, and, without knowing how this had be 
done, I perceived that my right hand had been placed within t 
right hand of Jesus. And I understood that this was the renev 
of a real marriage with Him, as I have described in greater det 
elsewhere. When I actually received Holy Communion, tl 
imaginative vision of Jesus and Mary disappeared and I remain 
in deep and passive union with the Eternal Good.’ 


After this experience, she no longer needed the help 
imagination. She had reached a ‘lofty eminence of light and peac 
where the ‘manner of enjoying God and experiencing divine thin 
cannot even be compared with any of the preceding manner 


Fr. McGinnis’s volume contains, in addition to the letters, 
biographical note, a schema of the doctrine on the Marian Life a 
twelve meditations based on the letters. In an introduction 
discusses the ideal of perfection, personal relationship with Jest 
mental prayer and Our Lady’s place in the spiritual life. 


Book Reviews 


E GREAT PRAYER—Concerning the Canon of the Mass. 
By HucH Ross WILLIAMSON. 
Collins, London, 1955) pp. (91. 12/6. 


We often hear stories of Irish Catholic travellers in London attending 
Mass in what seems to them to be a Catholic Church and of finding out 
nly after Mass was over that it was an Anglo-Catholic church and so that 
ey had not been to Mass at all. An Irish Catholic reader would get 
che same impression on reading this very devout book on the Canon of the 
Mass, written by an obviously very devout Anglican, Mr. Hugh Ross 
Williamson. One feels that he is perfectly familiar with the Latin text 
‘pf the Canon, and that he must have acquired that familiarity of it by 
ctually using it in the Eucharistic Service. He comments on each separate 
ction of the Canon in turn, explaining the difficulties in the text where 
they occur (v.g. p. 88, The Quam Oblationem), but his real interest is 
‘0 use the prayers as a means of expounding his Anglo-Catholic theology 
fof the Eucharist. 


| The salient points of this theology in connection with the Eucharist 
fare first of all the nature of the Church, which he develops when treating 
of the first three sections of the prayer. As regards the Church, we may 
ote in passing the respectful way he speaks of the position of the Pope 
jin the Church and of the place of Our Lady in the scheme of Redemption. 
He accepts Transubstantiation (p. 91). 


' In view of this conciliatory advocacy of what seems to be fully Catholic 
}doctrines, what must be our theological judgment on this book?’ For 
‘Catholics there can be no questioning the decision of Pope Leo XIII on 
Anglican Orders (see par. 36 of the C.T.S. translation). ‘We pronounce 
and declare that Orders performed according to the Anglican Rite have 
been and are completely null and void.’ Anglican ministers are not 
Priests in our sense of the word; if they are not priests they have no 
ipower to say Mass. Therefore, though it might seem cruel to say so, a 
book of this nature which adopts Catholic terminology throughout (and 
moreover quotes mostly from Catholic authors) is really misleading for 
the ordinary Catholic reader. The Anglo-Catholic theology advocated, 
especially in its idea of the Church, is ambiguous and equivocal, and the 
author’s contention (p. 13) that the Canon ‘is the potential point of 
unity for all those separated from the Church. The sects which have 
sprung up since the Reformation could all unite in saying the Canon,’ 
could never be subscribed to by a Catholic in the inclusive sense intended 
by the author. One final theological puzzle is raised by this book, and 
it is the same problem raised by Newman’s Plain and Parochial Sermons 
(written while yet an Anglican) where he treats of the Eucharist (see 
v.g. Vol. 6, Sermon II, ‘Eucharistic Presence’). The problem is briefly 
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this: how can we account for this specifically Eucharistic piety (and, 
one may say so, experience) where there is no real priesthood, no re 
effective Consecration, and no Real Presence. Are we to find the soluti 
to this in St. Thomas’s remark that though the Sacraments are t 
normal channel of Christ’s grace His power is not restricted to ther 

P.] 


THE PRIEST AND THE UNCONSCIOUS 

By Erwin RIncegL, M.pD., and Rev. Dr. WENZEL VAN Lun, translat 
from the German by Meyrick Bootu. 

(Mercier Press, 1954), pps! 18: 6) 


FAITH AND INTELLIGENCE | 


| 
By Canon Jacques Lecierco, translated from the French by the Eart 
OF WICKLow. : / 


(Clonmore & Reynolds, Dublin, 1954). pp. 63. 3/6 


BOOK REVIEWS : £56 


| examined as often as intellectual climates change. It is a disability of 
4) apologetics as taught in our seminaries that many of the intellectual 
i) positions against which our manuals pit themselves, have already been 
abandoned by the defenders. Canon Leclercq is quite abreast of the 
times when he describes present-day attitudes of mind which preclude 
the acceptance of Christianity; from hostile anticlericalism (already 
| outmoded) to the friendly agnosticism of those who would regret the 
disappearance of religion, much as an ethnologist might regret the dis- 
)} appearance of a primitive tribe. “They might even suggest the setting up 

of religious national parks . . . ,” he remarks (p. 9). He is no less convincing 
i) when he discusses the defences which people’s emotions set up between 
‘them and the truth (ch. 3), and when he confronts Catholicism with 
\ the ‘scientific attitude,’ which he sees as a potential ally (ch. 4). Chapter 
iV five is interesting, with its advice to doubting Catholics that the only 


L.A.F. 
|THE PRAYER OF FAITH 
4 By L. Boass, s.J. 
1 (The Messenger Office, 1 Spencer Hill, London, S.W.19). 3/6. 


ay 
;) THIS slender book on prayer (slender, too, in price: 3/6, paper cover; 
130 pages), should fulfil admirably the author’s purpose, namely, to 
help those who sincerely seek closer union with God and who realise 
{that the practice of mental prayer is a necessary means to this end. 


One would expect from the title Prayer of Faith, a book dealing with 
| that simplified form of mental prayer which goes by this name. But the 
author is opposed to the use of academic terms and to divisions of prayer 
| into sharply defined phases in a book meant for ordinary folk. He rightly 
excludes them lest they prove unhelpful, perhaps discouraging to the 
|uninitiated. Yet Fr. Boase treats fully of this prayer of simplicity, and of 
{ much else connected with the phases of prayer, but quite unobtrusively. 
In fact, speaking in a general way, the chief advantage of his book is 
i that it provides a very simple yet comprehensive treatise on practically 
every aspect of prayer. Thc beginner who is determined to practise 
mental prayer will find almost everything that a formidable and expensive 
volume would contain and that set out very attractively and in language 
that is clear and apt. He will discover that he is being instructed by an 
| expect; the difficulties he may meet in his efforts are pointed out, as well 
| as the remedies for them, end the goal to be kept in mind 1s encouragingly 
| envisaged. This goal is ‘the growth and development of our awareness of 
| God, the gradual emergence into consciousness of supernatural powers 
| implanted in the soul at baptism and intended to reach their full fruition 
jin the Beatific Vision.’ 
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If one were to single out a particular section to illustrate the author”, 
skill in elucidating his ideas, the chapter on vocal prayer is a splendi 
example. This contains a very perfectly thought out exposition of th 
function of words in the development of mental prayer, from thei 
elementary use as carriers of thoughts which raise the mind to God ang 
to the very heights of intimacy with Him. Here, too, the providenti 
role of the Rosary in this process is tellingly explained and stresse 
The Rosary is seen to be ‘a simple door to the highest forms of prayer 
as it really is ‘for the countless millions’ who have neither books no: 
directors to lead and urge them up the heights. Hin 


AT GOD’S FEET 
By FATHER HILARY, 0O.F.M.CAP. 
(Clonmore & Reynolds, Burns Oates & Washbourne). pp. 138. 9} 


THE author neatly sums up his book as an effort ‘to bring out something 
of the infinitely rich worship which the true Church pays to God, and th 
abundant refreshment of souls that wells forth from the fountains o 
the Saviour’ (that is, from the sacraments). It is not a subjective analysi 
of the psychology of prayer, but an explanation of objective worship: 
The first chapter, which is beautifully planned, begins on the highest plane 
‘In heaven the Word gives glory to the Father by mirroring and showing 
forth His divine perfections. That is what we may call the divine liturgy 
of heaven. In the short doxology . . . we offer perfect praise to Goc 
because we offer to Him the liturgy of heaven, the praise and glory tha 
He gives Himself.’ A short paragraph on the worship offered by the 
angelic creatures leads to that offered by the material creation: first there 
is the glory reflected in irrational creatures, then there is the form 
worship of man. The figurative liturgy of the Temple prepared for tha: 
of Christ, who could give God praise and worship that were adequate 
and perfectly acceptable. As the new Adam, head of the redeemed, H¢ 
can offer that worship in the name of all. And Christ’s prayer still goe; 
up in the Church, which still exercises Christ’s priesthood. In the elevatec 
quality of its thought this first chapter rises well above the others. The 
next chapter conducts us round the liturgical year, first explaining ho 

we can make fruitful contact with Christ in his mysteries; two more trea! 
of the Eucharist as sacrifice, another treats of it as sacrament, there ar 
chapters on the Office, the Sacraments, the Sacramentals and the non 
liturgical devotions. He shows that no apology is needed for thes 
devotions. The blurb speaks of the book as of ‘outstanding value for thi 
layman as well as for priests and religious.’ I think a priest-reader woul 
find most of the chapter on the liturgical year and the latter half of th 
book rather elementary in content. Still, he would learn from the autho 
how to speak of these things in good, clear English, with piety, an 
without affectation. The other prospective readers would find in thi 
book a useful help towards understanding not only the external form o 
the liturgy, but still more, its inner meaning and spirit. SA 
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{ A CHRISTOLOGY FROM THE SERMONS 
OF ST. VINCENT FERRER 
& Selected and Translated by S.M.C. 
(Blackfriars Publications, London). 12/6. 


St. Vincent Ferrer, Spanish Dominican, (1350-1419), was an out- 
standing figure in the Middle Ages, well known as a Miracle-Worker and 
| Wonder-Preacher. 


To give our present century some of the sermons of this great servant 
\) of God, in English dress, is a matter of congratulation. We might even 
respectfully suggest, that at some future date, perhaps S.M.C., the 
translator, will select and translate from the five volumes in Spanish some 
sermons dealing with the Judgment and the Eternal Truths. 


}* The translations certainly make the sermons live. In plain, modern 

English these twenty-two sermons are far more actual and inspiring 
4 than the grandiose, often artificial, sermons and sermon plans nearer to 
our own times. The approach and technique are much the same in all 
| these sermons. He begins with the traditional text, as a rule very short. 
+ He comments on the text and then at once he comes to the point. He 
' makes known the ‘Mother Idea’ of his sermon. Generally there are three 
or four divisions. In order, he expounds these divisions. It is quite 
evident he was Master of Scripture, both old and new Testament. In 
this he remains true to what our present Holy Father has stressed with 
regard to the use of Scripture in preaching. Besides the Scripture, 
Vincent makes use of the Fathers to strengthen his arguments. Finally 

it is quite evident St. Vincent was a keen student of the Angelic Doctor. 


| At the same time, we must remember that 600 years separate us from 
| these sermons. There are some passages, probably taken from the 
Apocryphal Gospels or Glossa of the Middle Ages that may not please 
|} our modern ears, for example those on Our Lady at the Last Supper 
| (page 133) or the imaginary conversation between Joseph and Mary 
before the Birth of Our Lord (page 31). These sermons, or rather sermon- 
| notes, are really the spoken word of Vincent. The Saint had little time 
to write out a formal sermon because of his Apostolic activity. As the 
translator wisely warns us: ‘One looks in vain for studied prose or 
arresting phrases.’ 


Vincent brought abstract truths down to actual life in a way that 
made his preaching popular and inspired penance. The Saint adopted 
‘the direct, simple style so much in vogue nowadays in speech and Church; 
the age of mere oratory, like chivalry, seems to have passed! Certainly 
‘these twenty-two sermons would meet with a hearty approval from 
St. Pius X who had little time for the elaborate ‘Conferences’—his concise 
‘comment—‘Vix Paucis’ are they of any use. The words of Fr. Stephen 
| Brown, S.J., speaking of medieval preachers, apply in an apt way to these 
sermons of St. Vincent. “They possess a sturdy spirit of faith, a plain- 
spoken directness, a breezy forcefulness and a wealth of quaint illustration.’ 
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The Christology is divided into four Books like the modern Live/ 
of Our Lord. (Lagrange, Prat, Lebreton). Book I. Birth of Jesus. Book II 
The Public Life. Book III. The Passion. Book IV. The Glorious Life 

The format and printing are a credit to Blackfriars. We wish the 
volume every success. Perhaps Europe (and indeed the world) is sorely 
in need of another Vincent Ferrer? R.M 


A RETREAT FOR LAY PEOPLE 
By RonaLtp Knox. 
(Sheed & Ward). pp. 246. 12/ 


Monsicnor Knox’s Retreat for Lay People is a welcome successo 
to his Retreat for Priests. It comprises twenty-four lectures and tw¢ 
Holy Hours. The lectures are divided into three groups of eight. The firs 
group deals with some of the foundations of the spiritual life—the spiri 
of faith, the love of God, the world to come and so on; the second with the 
Life and Passion of Our Lord; the third with various practical point 
such as the minor trials of life, the use of creatures, liberty of the spiri 
in prayer, the Rosary. In all there is depth without dullness, for a 
usual he never fails in freshness of approach or in clarity. The old subject 
show themselves to be very new when he takes them up. And wh 
effective use he makes of the simplest metaphors, as, for instance, wher 
in discussing the psychology of faith, he compares the faith to a wall 
glass, an invisible and unaccountable wall which makes it so hard fo 
some people to get into the Church, though they always seem on thi 
verge of it and so hard for others to get out of it though they don’t see 
to have much business inside. 


Of course freshness would not be enough if there were not plenty o: 
sound doctrine, but there is. And here his mastery of the Scripture show; 
wonderfully. He gets so much out of the Gospels, so much that wa: 
obviously in them once he has pointed it out but which wasn’t in them 
for you before. He sends you back to the Gospels with a new interest and ; 
new realization that in them you will find all the secrets of life and death 
His aim, of course, in this Retreat, is to apply the Gospel truths to th: 
real lives of ‘ordinary’ people for whom he has great understanding. Hi 
does not whittle down the demands of the Gospel but he brings out, toa 
the Gospel teaching that there are times when we can reach God bes 
‘by the way of affirmation, throwing ourselves into those harmles: 
enjoyments which come our way and doing our best to remember, al 
the time, our duty of conscious gratitude to Him; trying all the time 
to see the Giver in His gifts, to reach the Giver through His gifts.’ (p. 187) 
He tells us (p. 209) that ‘when I had to look after schoolgirls, and th 
nuns encouraged them to make up spiritual bouquets in which the: 
registered a lot of sacrifice, I always insisted that if the bouquet wa 
for me it should have a list of so many ice-creams eaten and so man) 
visits made to the cinema made for my intention.’ And why not? 

A.M.M 
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THE WORDS OF MARY 
By SALVATORE GAROFALO, translated from Italian by M. G. Catt, B.A., 
B.sc. (Mercier Press, Cork, 1955). 6/-. 


( ITALIAN is a language so rich in its expression that a translation never 
moves with the rhythm of the original. This is true even of Italian prose. 
One must keep that in mind when judging this translation of M. G. Catt. 
Yet his work was worthwhile, for it gives us an interesting study of 
Our Lady’s words by the professor of Exegesis at the Pontifical College of 
Propaganda in Rome. The wealth of Monsignor Garofalo’s erudition is 
scattered splendidly through the pages of his book, and for a scripture 
scholar, he has succeeded in never over-doing it. One only regrets that 
he did not finish at the fifth chapter, and thus confine himself to a study 
}of the words of Mary found in the Gospels. The final chapters contain 
some patristic and devotional writings, notably some Marian poems of 
St. Ephrem, a chapter on the silence of Mary, and then a kind of prayer 
} which the author calls ‘words to Mary.’ 


The system of showing quotations is confusing. Some begin and 


4» condemned. 


A passage in this book which will cause some wonder, reads: “The 
future merits of her Son made her, at conception, immaculate from 
the very beginning; others were redeemed, Mary was preserved.’ (p. 33). 
}|Was not the preservation of Our Lady the particular mode of her 
tredemption? To suggest that she was not redeemed runs contrary to 
jthe faith. But I am sure, here it is a matter of mistranslation, or, maybe, 
|) looseness of expression. 


The extensive quotations from the Scriptures and the Fathers will 
‘introduce the ordinary reader to a hidden source of spiritual enlightenment. 
Besides, Monsignor Garofalo’s own commentaries are instant in their 
application to modern life. For example, there is his commentary on 
¥those words of Our Lord to His disciples: ‘I came not to send peace, but 
the sword’; ‘There are few affirmations in the Gospel which are so energetic 
and disconcerting. But they are logical. The peace of which Christ 
‘speaks does not mean the worldly fashion of leaving everything to carry 
on tranquilly according to its good or bad tendency, the only concern 
‘being not to cause embarrassment. ‘This is the peace of the foolish and 
jthe weak. The peace of Christ is the peace of the strong. It is a hierarchy 
fof values and of order rooted in charity.’ (p. 78). That goes to show 
how far from the Gospel some Christians have strayed, whose solution 
to every problem is to compromise with the truth, and at all costs to 
have peace. Le 
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THE MOTHER OF GOD 
By M. M. ‘PHILIPON, O.P., S.T.M. 
(Mercier Press, Cork). 150 pp. Tf 


Tue Publishers correctly describe this book as a popular compendium « 
Mariology. Eleven useful Theological Notes which rise somewhat abovy 
the popular level are kept to an Appendix where they form an autonomot 
indexed group, each Note suitably titled (‘Regarding a Scientific Ord¢ 
for Mariology,’ ‘Marian Axioms,’ etc.). The American translator als 
correctly commends the work for its ‘blending of solid content with wic 
appeal, of doctrine with devotion.’ The approach is contemplative, tl 
idiom prayerful—we have learned to expect both from Pere Philipo» 
There are times, however, when the author does not quite escape tI 
defects of his fine quality, for this manner of exposition tends to beco 
discursive and repetitious, and the idiom tends to become too ric} 
Defects of this kind, however, are not so obtrusive as to impair the essenti! 
quality of the present work. A more lithe and well-knit exposition | 
found in The Divine Masterpiece, by Gabriel M. Roschini, 0.S.M., whic 
invites the comparison since both are popular compendia of Mariolo 
and are brought out by the same publishers in the same year. Pet 
Philipon’s can hold its own for its rich contemplative flavour. It constant 
views Our Lady in relation to the Divinity of Our Lord as His associat 
behind the Mariology we are always catching sight of a Christology a: 
the tract on the Blessed Trinity. S.f 


THE DIVINE MASTERPIECE 

By GasrieL M. RoscuHIni, 0.S.M., translated and adapted by PETER J. 
DEMPSEY, O.F.M.CAP. 

(Mercier Press). 4/¢ 


Tuis book offers a good synthesis of Mariology, written in languag 
that is at once precise and attractive. Although it demands concentrate 
study and consequently may be rather laborious reading for the ordinar 
Catholic, its contents justify the effort. 


The author divides his subject into three parts, namely, the missio 
of Mary, the privileges of Mary consequent on that mission, and third] 
the cult which is Mary’s due because of her mission and privileges. It : 
surprising that in this last section Fr. Roschini should dismiss the Rosar 
in one brief sentence: ‘Recite each day the Rosary or the Crown of th 
Seven Dolours so enriched by the Supreme Pontiffs with indulgences 
In the words of Pope Leo XIII the Rosary is ‘the epitome of cult du 
to Mary’. 


By way of appendix, a translation of the Apostolic Constitutio 
‘Munificentissimus Deus’ is added. The translation of the whole wor 
is well done and the book is well produced. D.M.C 
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THE FACE OF THE HEAVENLY MOTHER 
By JosEpH CARDINAL MINDSZENTY, translated by CHARLES DONAHUE. 
((Clonmore & Reynolds). 9/6. 


A RECENT press report on Cardinal Mindszenty stated that ‘the Cardinal’s 
other continues to see him from time to time.’ This unfailing sense of 
loyalty to the duties of filial piety is we beliéve the root from which 
the present book has sprung. 


What humanity really needs is an ideal to save it from the ever-recurring 
pessimism of Manicheeism. To women this ideal was given when ‘God 
jcanonised maternal love in His own mother. He honoured every mother 
n Mary.’ Thus the Cardinal explains in the brief Mariology which forms 
the core of this book how the idea of Mary shook to pieces the pagan 
concept of woman. Many heroic women have followed in her footsteps, 
‘and of these St. Monica is chosen for special mention. Finally he speaks 
“of the motherhood of the Church. 


4 his book is dedicated ‘to mothers, so that they may look in it and 
‘grow up to their high calling.’ 


all P.M.N. 
it 
ae 
NTHE IMAGE OF GOD IN SEX 
By VINCENT WILKIN, 5.J. 
(Sheed & Ward, London & New York). pp. 88. 6/-. 


{book some months ago. The title frightened me, and I still feel that it 
“twas an unfortunate choice. For sex, to my mind, is a much narrower 
iconcept than the one in which the Image of God is seen by the author 
,of this book. On the other hand the multitude which has a strange taste 
,jfor books on sex may snap at this one, and perhaps be a little disappointed. 
‘|For it goes too deep into the matter for the type of person who devours 
books on sex-initiation, company-keeping and adolescence. Still, if one 


rich. 


| There are places where the author stretches analogies too far. On page 
J24, when speaking of the wedding of the Word with Human Nature in 
i Christ, he says: ‘And moreover, the very ends of matrimony are secured, 
both in the propagation of offspring and the remedying of sin.’ There 
lis no analogy between the satisfaction Christ made for sin in His human 
mature, and the remedy for concupiscence which marriage affords to 
;jthose who use it well. Again, the words bracketed by the author within 
,a quotation from St. John on page 26, are an unfair exegesis and bad 
theology. On page 29, speaking of Christ, the Light of the World, we 
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read: ‘Nowhere is the reflected image so visible and true and direct an 
undistorted and felt, as in sex and love and marriage.’ This seems t! 
exalt the married state too much, and could easily be misunderstood. 


These ideas are not essential to the main point of Father Wilkin’s boo 
which is worked out exeellently. A passage on the difference betweer 
Christian Marriage and purely natural one will give some impressioo 
of the excellence of his work. ‘The partners to it are not just ordinar: 
human beings to whom is attached some mysterious supernatural additio 
The supernatural does not increase stature by addition: it transmute 
being. It is therefore a son and a daughter of God who love and mar 
Divine realities are engaged in this union from the very beginning: fro 
the very beginning it is governed by new courtesies.’ (p. 59). The autho 
has pointed the way towards a solution of many a problem in marrie¢ 
life when he puts so concisely why there is so much difficulty abou. 
authority in the home: “The basis of the difficulty is a confusion betwee 
personal dignity and the exercise of authority. The confusion is under 
standable because that is how it is in the world among the heathen. Ir 
the Christian family it is totally different, as we see from the one exempla’ 
at Nazareth. There the order of authority quite reverses the order o 
dignity. The descending order of dignity was Christ, Our Lady, S 
Joseph. It was St. Joseph, the least in dignity, who was in authority 
and whom the others obeyed.’ (p. 64). 


j.T 
THE QUEST OF HONOUR 
By E. Boyp BarreTT. | 
(Clonmore and Reynolds Ltd.). pp. 96. 8/6 


Honour is virtue’s own reward; it is a perfection not essential to, ye 
consequent upon virtue. It is paid to virtuous men as nothing greate: 
can be given them in this life. Nevertheless, it is not a virtue, and indeed 
unless one is careful, to desire honour is nothing other than the vic¢ 
of ambition. E. Boyd Barrett seems to have missed this point in hi: 
Quest of Honour, but his book is none the less interesting. He equate: 
honour with virtue and sets out to show how any man may acquire th 
natural virtues. It is not his intention to ‘venture into the domain o 
theology’ and he is quite happy to focus the attention on common every: 
day events, drawing from them lessons on how to become better men 
As he teaches his point in a light, homely fashion, The Quest of Honou 
should prove popular and it can be recommended especially to thos 
who are not ardent readers and who desire something that can be sippe: 
in short draughts. 


TB 
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}MATT TALBOT AND HIS TIMES 
| By Mary PurceLt. 
(M. H. Gill and Son Ltd., Dublin, 1954). 12/6. 


DROPPING IN to visit the Blessed Sacrament in one or other of Dublin’s 
churches, and seeing so often the same faces of men and women who 
spend much leisure time there, I wondered if they might be other Matt 
‘Talbots. It was a silly thing to wonder. Matt was not one of a type, 
4a holyjoe, as only the altar boys in Berkeley Road ever dubbed him. 
soanctity of the kind we find in the life of Matt Talbot is not ordinary 
#nor everyday. He was predestined by God to tower far above the ordinary 
yeveryday Catholic one meets in Ireland. If we take just an item out of 
4the crowded programme on his life—say, the number of Masses he 
heard on Sundays (on August 22nd, 1915, he was present at twenty-one 
4 Masses)—then there is the temptation to say, ‘ah, I know people who bury 
themselves in churches all day long, and cannot but hear as many Masses.’ 
To yield to such a temptation is to make Matt one of a type, and thus 
| to lower the degree of his holiness. Even his conversion from drunkenness, 


touched a drop!’ To appreciate the holiness of the servant of God, Matt 
(Talbot, one must know him better than that. Miss Mary Purcell has 
given the cause of his beatification a timely forward push by writing 
with such care and accuracy her Matt Talbot and His Times. 


Matt was the quiet type of saint, a mystic and a contemplative, who 
wanted his life to be in a very special way ‘hidden with Christ in God.’ 
Behind the timber in T. & C. Martin’s yard, lost in the chapel of the 
|}Mater Hospital, preferring the loneliness and destitution cf a protracted 
‘tsick-leave in his room to the company and relative comfort. of a home 
for old men, Matt was always hiding himself from the public gaze. Of 
course, he was a shy man, with the occasional hot outbursts of such a 
character. But it was not shyness that urged him to mark the passages 
‘in the gospel where Our Lord warned His disciples against making a 
show of themselves. Besides he loved the quiet of his room where he 
could read and study peacefully the many books he bought or borrowed. 
The author has gone to considerable trouble to make lists of these books, 
Ntelling us at what period of Matt’s life he read them, and what passages 
ite underlined. It is surprising the insight one gets to his character from 
“this new angle on his life. The variety of authors is amazing. Without the 
i!benefit of expert direction he read, as far as the spiritual life is concerned— 
Whigh and low. I doubt if any of his confessors, except the late Monsignor 
‘Hickey, really appreciated his holiness. 


6 
The pen-picture of Matt and Monsignor Hickey, then President of 
!Clonliffe College, chatting and singing hymns in the attic where the 
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servant of God lived, is a very beautiful one. They sang: To Jesus’ heart 
all-burning with fervent love for men, Immaculate, and Hail Queen of 
Heaven; hymns that liturgical pundits wince about (indeed, even the 
reviewer in another context). But the learned professor and the humble 
mystic worried little if at all about weeping for mirth or raising joyfus 
strains, because, let us humbly confess, they had reached a level of holiness 
where words mattered not so much. 


Matt Talbot lived through thrilling times and Miss Purcell has made; 
her work doubly interesting by keeping the reader in touch with them. 
Far from being a distraction, her digressions on Proselytism, the Labour 
Movement, the Great War and the Rising here at home, show us the: 
world through which Matt moved so quietly, and yet, not without interest. 
He had his own ideas on the labour movement, and strong ones as well.., 
He had the reverence of an Irishman for a leader. To Francis Donnellan, 
with whom he refused to discuss the great strike, he would say: ‘I do 
not know enough to judge—James Larkin knows best.’ Just the same 
Matt tried to form his own opinion; he read books and pamphlets on 
social questions by Father Lambert McKenna, S.J., the late Mr. Belloa 
and the late Dr. Coffey of Maynooth. Some holy people took him to be a 
socialist. They hardly realized that as far as Ireland was involved, 
more or less bloodless revolution had begun. Sometimes, holy people 
cannot see the implications of religion beyond bell, beads and Benediction 


Our first and earliest impressions graft themselves on to our mindé 
and grow up with us. At the Christian Brothers’ schools, North Richmond 
Street, ‘the first lesson Matt encountered was entitled In the Presence .of 
God... . he probably chanted with his class: | 

We should never forget God. If a child would only accusto 
himself to say some prayers from time to time during the day, 
would soon acquire the habit of thinking of God. These prayers} 
may be very short, such as, “O my God, I love you’; ‘““My whole 
desire is to please you’; “I will do this for your honour and glory” . . || 
If a child be faithful in this holy practice for some time, he will] 
feel how delightful it is to enjoy God’s presence. . .. The remembrance} 
of God’s presence will regulate his whole conduct.’ (p.19). 
It was this consciousness of God’s presence that played a great part in 
making Matt a saint. Because he felt so much at home in the presence) 
of God, he hid from the world and felt embarrassed by worldly conver-| 
sation; blasphemy and coarse talk offended his sense of the dignity of 
God’s presence among men, and though to his fellows he must have} 
appeared to be the loneliest of their kind, he himself would say: How 
can anyone be lonely with Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament? Palesman| 
though he certainly was, his piety was truly Celtic. It was frighteningly 
austere. Fasts and vigils were daily bread to him. His life was as hidden 
as that of St. Kevin and his monks in their cells at Glendalough. For 4 
a man like Matt, a room in Ruthland Street was as far from the worl 
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jas Clonmacnoise. Besides, his piety was nourished by an extraordinary 
ove of the Blessed Eucharist. A man who knew him for thirty years 
iisaid: ‘Matt could never get enough of the Holy Mass. You would meet 
{him running to it.’ So it was that Christ met him as he was running down 
sranby Lane on the morning of Trinity Sunday, 1925, and He took 
yhim quite suddenly to Himself. Never was that fatalistic truism—as a 
man lives, so shall he die—closer to the truth. It is verified only but in- 
allibly in every wise man who builds his house upon a rock. Perhaps, 
“some day soon, we shall be singing that verse, on the evening of a great 
iffeast, in praise of the servant of God, Matt Talbot. In the meantime 
e are greatly indebted to Miss Purcell for this exellent book. 


Paes 
H & 
{ 
|THE SEED AND THE GLORY 
By Mary ELLEN Evans. 
(McMullen Books Inc., New York). $3.00. 


PATHER SAMUEL CHARLES MAzzucHELLI (1805-1864), was an Italian 
Dominican who sailed for America in 1828, and an adventurous apos- 
‘folate on the mid-American frontier. He worked amongst the Indians 
and the rapidly developing towns in Illinois, lowa and Wisconsin, design - 
»ng and building churches, a college for boys and founding a community 
-pf Dominican nuns, together with a school for girls. Miss Evans, working 
from a study of the documents relating to Fr. Mazzuchelli and from 
“personal knowledge of the country in which he worked, has written a 
yast moving novel, telling the story of this trail blazing pioneer. In it, 
she succeeds in giving an impression, not only of the immediate difficulties 
with which Fr. Mazzuchelli had to contend, but of the vast distances 
bf the American Continent and of the mixture of races which go to make 
jap the American people. 


DD GP Me 


NOTICES 


‘|THE HOLY HOUR (Clonmore & Reynolds: 4/6), is a series of helpful 
thmeditations on the words of Our Lord during the Agony in the Garden, 
“@ranslated from the French of Mgr. Granger. 


tix short discussions on. the Biicdues of daily life. This reprint of the 
second edition of Fr. Harrison’s book is proof of its popularity and worth. 


NHAT IS THE MASS (Blackfriars: 5/- & 7/6), has now achieved a 
third printing. In it Fr. Cherry gives an excellent summary for those 
ivho wish to study the doctrine, history and liturgy of the Mass and how 
ito take a fuller part in it. 
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EVE AND THE GRYPHON (Blackfriars: 6/6), by Fr. Vann, stresse. 
the modern world’s need of the full development of woman’s vocation 
as against the masculine outlook which tends to dominate lives toda 
It is the deep intuitive wisdom of woman that must complete man’s mor 
superficial, rational approach to life. That this is the fourth editior 
sufficiently recommends this book. 


THE HOUSE OF GOLD (Blackfriars: 9/6), is a reprint of soma 
sermons of Fr. Jarrett’s on temptation as an opportunity of good, o7 
matrimony and some reflections on Holy Week. The knowledge that thes: 
were first given as sermons should not deter people from reading thi 
book, especially the section on marriage. 


OF HIS FULLNESS (Burns Oates: 8/6), presents religion in a 
attractive dress. It is a pity that advantage was not taken of this reprinting 
of Fr. Vann’s book to simplify some of the Chapters which are rather tod 
difficult for the average reader. 


THE PRACTICE OF THE PRESENCE OF GOD (Burns Oates: 1/6) 
by Brother Lawrence, is newly translated by Donald Attwater. It is 
series of maxims given by the 17th century Carmelite lay-brother mysti 

Some of his sayings are to be read with caution, e.g. ‘since he knew he mu: 
love God in all things and endeavour to do so, he had no need of a director: 
On the other hand much of his advice is deserving of great thought 


THE SEPTUAGINT BIBLE translated by Charles Thomson, editee 
and revised by C. A. Muses, (Falcon’s Wing Press, Colorado: $6.50) 
is a finely-produced non-Catholic translation of the Bible, but one that 1 
likely to be of interest only to Scripture scholars. It may not be used 
by Catholics without special permission. 


VISITS TO JESUS and VISITS TO MARY (Gill: 1/3 each) 
are compilations of prayers to the Blessed Sacrament and to Our Lady) 
The first is rather weak in sentiment and expression, but the second, | 
group of thirty one meditations and prayers on the Litany of Loretc 
is much more wholesome. Both booklets effectively stress the worth a 
ejaculatory prayer. 


THE ROSARY MESSAGE OF OUR LADY OF GUADALUP! 
(Dominican Nuns, Rosary Shrine, Summit, N.f.), is a pamphlet on thi 
miraculous portrait of Mary produced on the rough cloak of the India: 
to whom she appeared in 1531. This story is allegorized as an image ¢ 


sanctification through the Rosary. 


Fr. Wm. Stevenson, S.J., describes the apparitions of Our Lord to th 
disciples during the Forty Days between the Resurrection and Ascensio: 
in DAYS OF JOY (Clonmore & Reynolds: 8/6). Meditative commentari¢ 
on the words of the Gospel are added, which, though at times loosel 
thought out, should‘help in bringing out the importance of this neglecte 
period of Our Lord’s mission, 


iy 


Active Participation in The Mass 


JOHN FENNELLY, P.P. 


| ONE sENTENCE from St. Pius X’s famous Motu Proprio on sacred 


music, published in 1903, has become the charter, guide and 


inspiration of the modern liturgical reform movement. ‘Filled 


as we are with an ardent desire to see the true Christian spirit 
flourish and be preserved by all the faithful, we deem it necessary 
‘to provide before all else for the sanctity and dignity of the temple, 
in which the faithful assemble for no other object than that of 
acquiring this spirit from its primary and indispensable source 


‘| which is active participation in the Sacred Mysteries and in 


the solemn public prayers of the Church.’ Two words in that 
sentence—‘active participation’ give rise to controversy; even 
liturgists are not in agreement upon their interpretation. This 


article attempts to clarify liturgical thinking, and determine 
| the precise meaning of those key words. It will avoid as far as 


possible purely personal opinion, and endeavour to arrive at a 
satisfactory interpretation by referring to the Encyclical on 
Christian Worship (Mediator Det) issued by Pope Pius XII, in 
1947. Mediator Dei reaffirms the principles laid down by St. 
Pius X: in addition it points out ways and means by which these 


principles may be put into practice. It goes much deeper than the 


Motu Proprio of 1903 into the question of the Liturgy in the 


| Parish Church. St. Pius X made regulations governing the type 


of music to be used at a High Mass: he did not deal with the low 


_ Mass. Mediator Dei deals expressly with the low Mass, which is 


now. de facto the People’s Mass, the normal way of public worship 


in Parish Churches, and with how ‘active participation’ could be 
. procured. 


Misunderstanding of the Liturgy 


An American pastor who was a pioneer of the vigorous liturgical 
movement now influencing the New World, addressing one of 
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the conferences at a National Liturgical Week, said that Pope 
Pius X’s Motu Proprio of 1903, was ‘the most misunderstood and 
evaded order ever issued from Rome.’ It was much misunderstood | 
at the time, and even still is widely misinterpreted. Some thought 
it was all about music, ritual, ceremonial, and the ‘frills’ of worship 
and, therefore, ‘much ado about nothing’. The reactions of pastors in 
general were fairly expressed by one of them: ‘Has the Pope nothing 
‘better to do than write about Church Music?’ Many failed to 
understand that the People’s Pope was instituting a radical reform | 
of Catholic public worship generally. He tackled the problem of | 
music first, because music, at the time, was the greatest obstacle | 
to prayer, reverence in Church and any kind of corporate worship. | 
It was meretricious and unworthy of the House of God. The liturgy 
had become the exclusive preserve of the clergy; the laity remained | 
outside it. The choir had taken over the singing completely: the 

people were forced to remain silent. Some saw no good reason 

for disturbing either clergy or people. Formalism, Jansenism, and 
Individualism had dulled their spiritual sense and destroyed their 
community spirit. Some thought that the Pope was moved chiefly | 
by aesthetic considerations, whereas pastoral and spiritual aims | 
were uppermost in his mind. He desired to mobilise inert and | 
silent congregations and restore to the people their rightful place | 
in the Sacred Liturgy. 


Essentially a Pastoral Concern 


In the early stages of liturgical reform, monastic ideals and | 
observances were put before the Pastor and his people. Happily | 
that phase has ended, and the approach to the problem of liturgical | 
reform is more realistic. It is now realised that the Parish is | 
the vital cell of the Mystical Body of Christ. Effort is concentrated | 
mainly on the Parish, the Mass and the People. ee | 


Back to the Liturgy was Pius X’s 
Chief Cure for the Ills of the Church 


Back to corporate worship, especially at the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass and back to the proper use of the Sacraments, especially 
the Holy Eucharist. These were the sovereign remedies proposed 
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by St. Pius X for the renewal of ‘the true Christian spirit’. They 
‘| could, in his estimation, cure the ills that afflicted the Mystical 
Body of Christ—the Church—impaired its vitality, impeded the 
action of the Holy Spirit, and destroyed the flow of Charity among 
its members. The Church in general quickly responded to his 
‘call for frequent Communion and early Communion for children. 
A little reorganisation and extra labour could deal with these 
‘|. matters. The response to the first and most important part of his 
reform programme was hesitant and, at times, unwilling. Nihil 
‘| innovetur was freely but improperly quoted by those who were 
‘| satisfied with established practice: they failed to grasp the point 
and scope of St. Pius’s renewal movement. 


Corporate worship involved not only a change in existing custom 
“and external behaviour but also a radical reform of outlook. 
Hence the tendency to postpone or ‘evade’. The state of the 
liturgical movement at present is well described by Pope Pius XII 
“in the opening paragraphs of Mediator Det: 


“The end of the last century and the beginning of the present 
have seen an unprecedented revival of liturgical studies. The 
revival movement has yielded a salutary harvest in the field of 
sacred study and also has proved beneficial to the spiritual life 
of many Christians. The venerable ceremonies of the Mass 
are in consequence better known and valued, the Sacraments 
more frequently and generally received, the prayers of the 
liturgy more devoutly appreciated; and the worship of the 
Eucharist has come to be seen for what in fact it is: the source 

and centre of true Christian devotion. Another advantage of 
the movement has been to call special attention to the doctrine 
that all the faithful form one closely-knit body of which Christ 
is the Head, and that it is the duty of the Christian people to 
take its appointed part in the Liturgy. 

‘While We regret that in some quarters there is little or no 
interest in the liturgy or understanding of it, at the same time 
We observe elsewhere an undue fondness for innovation and 
a tendency to stray from the path of: precedence. 

‘It is therefore Our duty, in all that has been done, to praise 
and approve what is right and to check and condemn what is 
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wrong. But the lazy and indifferent must not think We are 
commending them when We restrain the over-venturesome and 
correct those who go astray: nor must the imprudent see praise 
for themselves in the reproof We administer to the negligent.’ 


All to Take Part 


‘It is important for all the faithful to understand that it is 
their duty and highest privilege to take part in the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, and to take part in it, not passively or negligently,| 
or with distracted mind but with such active devotion as to be 
in close union with the High Priest according to the words of 
St. Paul: “‘Yours is to be the same mind which Christ Jesus shewed”’,| 
and to offer it together with Him and through Him and with Him] 
to surrender themselves.’ (Mediator Dez). Pastors are bound 
to instruct their people on this important matter, and train them] 
to fulfil their obligation ‘to participate’. ‘The Pastor can no longer} 
be satisfied with celebrating the Mass pro populo and allowing! 
his people to pray if and as they please or do nothing at all if they 
choose. A new attitude of mind towards the Mass—‘the summit 
of worship and the centre of the Christian religion’—seems to be 
demanded from both clergy and laity. It should hardly be necessa 
to point out that the word ‘the faithful’ is used here in its ordinary 
and obvious sense, viz., the masses of the people. St. Pius X—thei 
Parish Priest of the world—was not worrying about the elite, the 
cloistered and the aesthetic-minded when launching the moder 
liturgical movement. He was seriously disturbed at the existing} 


multitude and the absence of any contact between the pews and) 
the altar. 


Priest and People Together 


See: ‘Strive earnestly by methods and means which your prudence( 
judges most effective to bring about a close union of mind and heart 
between clergy and people: that the faithful may take so active 
a part in the liturgy that it becomes really a sacred action in which 
both priest—especially the priest in his own parish—and people 
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join in offering to Almighty God the worship which is his due.’ 
The pastoral character and practical aspects of reform are here 
_ emphasised. Ordinaries are permitted to use their discretion as 
| to the way in which the desire of the Chief Pastor is fulfilled. 
While the encyclical reprobates the introduction of novelty into 
the liturgical services by private individuals, and pin-points 
| certain errors and excesses that had come into use among the 
| over-zealous it does not stifle local initiative. ‘It is true that the 
Church is a living organism and therefore grows and develops 
‘| also in her liturgical worship: it is also true that, always saving the 
|) integrity of doctrine, she accommodates herself to the needs and 
conditions of the times.’ The Pope is fully aware of the difficulties 
facing an advocate or apostle of liturgical reform. Individualism 
in devotion has had a long innings and has left a deep mark on 
clergy and laity alike. ‘Do not be dismayed by any difficulties 
that arise, let your pastoral energy never flag “Blow the trumpet 
in Sion—call a solemn assembly: gather together the people, 
sanctify the Church, assemble the ancients, gather together the 
“| little ones and them that suck at the breasts’; and use every 
‘} endeavour so that the faithful all over the world may throng our 
| Churches and altars, united as living members to their divine 
"| Head, nourished by the grace of the Sacraments, with Him and 
'} through Him celebrating the august Sacrifice of the Mass and 
‘| offering due praise to the Eternal Father.’ ... ‘Make it your 
“Y special care that the clergy of the rising generation, while being 
“Y trained in ascetics, theology, canon law and pastoral studies, shall 
be correspondingly taught to understand the Liturgy and to 
“| appreciate the majesty and beauty of liturgical ceremonies.’ 


The ‘Priesthood’ of the Laity 


The Pope stresses the point that though the faithful are bound 
goto take part in the Eucharistic Sacrifice this does not imply 
jj that they also possess the power of the priesthood. ‘By reason 
»f of their baptism Christians are in the Mystical Body and become 
; by acommon title members of Christ the Priest; by the “character” 
a) that is graven on their souls they are appointed to the worship 
i) of God and, therefore, according to their condition, they share 
4, in the priesthood of Christ Himself. . . .The rites and prayers 
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of the Mass show clearly that the offering of the victim is made: 
by the priest together with the people.’ . . . ‘Let the faithful, then, 
learn to appreciate the dignity to which they have been raised| 
by the Sacrament of Baptism. They must not be content to take} 
part in the Eucharistic Sacrifice by the general intention which all! 
the members of Christ and children of the Church ought to have:; 
they ought also, in the spirit of the liturgy, to unite themselves closely ’ 
with the High Priest and his minister on earth.’ Corporate worship) 
is desired by the Holy Father. Private devotions have their place: 
in the spiritual life of the Christian, but the Mass is not to be} 
treated as merely a private devotion either by the priest or the people. , 


The following paragraph from Mediator Det makes precise 
recommendations as to how corporate worship may be achieved., 
‘We, therefore, highly commend the zeal which, to enable the: 
faithful to take part more easily and more profitably in the Mass,, 
seeks to adapt (aptare) the Roman Missal to their use, so that: 
they may join in prayer with the priest, using his very words} 
and uttering the sentiments of the Church herself. We also approve 
the efforts of those who want to make the liturgy a sacred action 
in which, externally also, all who are present may really take 
part. here are several ways in which this may be done: the whole 
congregation, always conformably with the rubrics, may recite the 
responses in an orderly manner: they may sing chants corres-| 
ponding to the various parts of the Mass; or they may do both., 
Or, at High Mass the people may sing the responses and joint 
in the liturgical chants.’ It is quite possible that the Holy Father: 
had in mind Monsignor Stedman’s My Sunday Missal, when 
penning the first part of this paragraph. That little book has,, 
undoubtedly, brought the Mass to millions and succeeded in) 
opening the rich treasury of the liturgy to the faithful. But there: 
are large numbers of simple and sincere churchgoers who are: 
unable to use and assimilate even My Sunday Missal. For those: 
the Pope catered in the second half of the above paragraph.. 
Common prayer drawn from the Missal, and simple community) 
singing are now in general use at the low Mass in many parts of 
the Continent. The Dialogue Mass or—as it is better named— 
Missa recitata, is now an established feature of Catholic worship. 
It may not take the place of the High Mass, but it is regarded 
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as a distinct advance towards the ideal put forward by Popes 
Pius X, XI and XII, viz., the Christian community worshipping 
together around the altar of the Parish Church, where there is 
neither Jew nor Gentile, slave nor freeman but all are one in 
Christ Jesus: (cf. Gal's, 28). 


Local and National Conditions 


Some kind of open, vocal, communal participation of the laity 
in the Sacred Liturgy is envisaged and encouraged by the supreme 
pastor of the Church. The words ‘there are several ways in which 
this may be done’ indicate that the Holy See does not wish to impose 
a fixed and uniform method on the whole Church. It allows for 
local and national conditions. A country that has suffered a long 
night of Penal law and persecution and lost even the memory of 
her former way of worship, and is wholly unacquainted with the 
splendour of the liturgy cannot be expected to march step by step 
with countries that have preserved unbroken continuity with 
the music and ritual of the great Cathedrals and Monasteries 
of Europe. Individualism may be so deeply embedded in the 
national character that even the prayers and practices of the 
liturgy will fail to uproot it. There is no doubt, however, that a 
live popular liturgy in which the masses of the people can take an 
active and intelligent part, is a vital necessity of our age. No 
country can afford to overlook the recommendations of Mediator | 


Dei. At least its youth should be taught and trained to take 


part in corporate worship: the method and means to be employed 
are left to the judgment and prudence of ecclesiastical authority. 
End the Silence in the Pews 


Those who have never received any instruction or training in 
the liturgy, and whose devotional life is maintained by the verbose, 


- meatless, second-rate, self-centered effusions, found in many 


modern prayer books, will find it difficult to relish the strong, 
simple communal prayers of the Missal. ‘They are out of time and 
sympathy with the mind of the Church at prayer: they are— 
unconsciously but really—religious introverts. Missal-users 
accustomed to follow the Mass closely but in silence and isolation 
from the common herd will object to being disturbed. Neither 
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type of worshipper should be compelled to adopt a more enlightened 
and up-to-date method of participating. A better understanding 
of the doctrine of the Mystical Body especially in its application 
to the prayer, life and way of living of the ordinary Christians, as 
well as a keener sense of their social obligations may induce them 
to change their ways at least in Church. Such solo-worshippers 
ought to be told, however, that silence in the pews at Mass is 
neither sacred nor golden, and that aloofness from the brethren 
is by no means a virtue or an indication of higher breeding and 
better education. Both these attitudes began at the time of the 
breakdown of Church organisation and Catholic worship in the 
15th and 16th century. Individualism fostered them. Jansenistic 
spiritual teaching later on encouraged them. Penal law and 
persecution forced these untraditional ways on the Irish people. 
The modern liturgical movement endeavours to eliminate them 
and restore the Mass to the position it held formerly in the life 
of the Christian community. It would counteract centuries of 
eccentric and esoteric piety and usher in a return to sane and 
simple ways of devotion. 


Lest anyone go too far in pressing any particular method of 
external participation on the faithful, Pope Pius XII is careful 
to end the portion of his Encyclical dealing with that important 
matter as follows: ‘In the variety of external methods and forms 
which the people’s participation in the Eucharistic Sacrifice and 
the rest of the liturgy may take, one thing must remain constant: 
an earnest desire that the souls of those present may be united as 
closely as possible to the divine Redeemer, that their lives may 
become holier and holier, and the glory of the heavenly Father 
be ever increased. . . . And although such methods do externally 
indicate that the Mass, being offered by the Mediator between 
God and men is to be regarded as the act of the whole Mystical 
Body, it must be understood that they are by no means necessary 
to give it its public and communal character. ... A great number 
of the faithful are incapable of using the Roman Missal, even in a 
vernacular translation; nor are all equal to a proper understanding 
of the rites and formulas of the liturgy. . . . Are we, therefore, 
to say that all these Christians are unable to take part in the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice or to enjoy its benefits? Of course they can, 
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and in ways which many find easier: for example by devoutly 
‘meditating on the mysteries of Jesus Christ, or by performing 
other religious exercises and saying other prayers which, though 
different in form from the liturgical prayers, are by their nature 
in keeping with them.’ Pope Pius XI expressed these thoughts 
in a striking way: “The Church is very inclusive and understanding. 
She accepts all manner of prayer, even very deficient and imperfect 
prayer, for she has pity on the weakness of men. ‘‘Very well,” 
she says, “since you cannot pray otherwise, pray as you do, as 
long as you really pray.” But when one wishes to know what SHE 
-sunderstands by prayer that is an entirely different matter: and it is 
in the liturgy that one discovers her way. It is necessary to imitate 
Holy Church and not to prohibit what she consents to accept in 
the matter of prayer. But one should seek to elevate this prayer 
little by little and to teach the faithful to pray as she prays.’ 


“The Liturgy is a very great thing. It is the most important 
organ of the ordinary teaching power of the Church.’ 


The obvious deduction from these statements is that liturgical 
prayer and practice should be an important feature in any school 
programme of religious education. Novitiates, houses of retreat, 
and youth centres cannot afford to neglect ‘the primary and 
indispensable source of the true Christian spirit.’ Seminary training 
ought to include instruction on the pastoral aspects of the liturgy. 
‘These centres of education can ‘elevate’ gradually the prayer 
of the faithful. 

(To be concluded) 


Re 


The loving knowledge with which the divine Redeemer has 
pursued us from the first moment of His Incarnation is such 
as completely to surpass all the searchings of the human 

, mind; for by means of the beatific vision, which He enjoyed 
from the time when He was received into the womb of the 
Mother of God, He has forever and continuously had 
present to Him all the members of His mystical Body, and 
embraced them with His saving love-—Pope Pius XII: 
Mystici Corporis. 


The Strength of The Seven Swords 


JEROME TONER, O.P. 


‘To shun hardships is a mark of effeminacy.’ So said Aristotle; 
for he lived among pagan women. On the other hand, St. Thomas 
puts himself a rather strange difficulty with regard to the sacramen 
of Confirmation, which makes us soldiers of Christ. “But wome 
are incompetent to combat, by reason of the frailty of their sex. 
Therefore neither should women receive this sacrament.’ In reply, 
St. Thomas quotes from St. John Chrysostom: ‘In earthly contests: 
fitness of age, physique and rank are required; and consequently, 
slaves, women, old men, and boys are debarred from taking parti 
therein. But in the heavenly combats, the Stadium is open equally) 
to all, to every age, and to either sexe. - 2 In God’s eyes even) 
women fight, for many a woman has waged the spiritual warfare 
with the courage of a man. For some have rivalled men in the 
courage with which they have suffered martyrdom; and some 
indeed have shown themselves stronger than men.’ St. Thomas 
concludes: “Therefore this sacrament should be given to women.’ 

(Summa Theol. III. 72. 8 ad 3). 


Courage is one of the great gains of Christian womanhood. It 
begins with Our Lady who is the fearless Mother of God. The 
women in the Old Testament who foreshadowed her greatness 
were often braver than they were pure. One might almost doubt 
the purity of Judith in her encounter with Holofernes; but one 
cannot doubt her courage. The people blessed her with one voice: 
“Thou art the glory of Jerusalem, thou are the joy of Israel, thou 
art the honour of our people.’ The same compliment is taken 
up by Christians, and applied to Our Lady, particularly on the 
feast of her Immaculate Conception. It was the triumphant con- 
clusion of the Holy Father’s prayer for Our Lady’s Year. She 
crushed the head of the serpent with the same fearlessness as 
Judith cut off the head of the leader of the Assyrians. 
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It is not unusual for young preachers to find themselves starting 
their sermon back at the fall of our first parents. I suppose it is a 
measure of security; it would be hard to run short of matter, 
_when so much has happened since then. But when we preach 

or write about the Immaculate Conception of Our Lady we must 
go back that far and find out what exactly is this stain from which 
she was preserved unblemished. 


Horticulturists love to think of the place of Adam’s delights 
} as a garden. They feel that it makes gardening a very virtuous 
occupation, wherein one gets back to things as God wanted them 
} to be. Beginning to write of these early chapters in Genesis, one 
always senses a gathering of exegetes, sharpening their wits, 
| reaching for some text, thumbing their decrees, preparing to 
| pounce upon this poor mixture of mystic, theologian and philoso- 
'pher who dares to enter the garden alone. But here I must be 
| brave, or half the point of this article will be lost. It was not a 
garden; it was a world. It was a pleasant world, because nothing 
} resisted Adam and Eve. The trees yielded fruit, the animals were 
| obedient to Adam; he would call them by name, as a shepherd 
{calls his sheep, or as Blessed Martin used call the mice and rats. 
‘| There was no jungle, no wilderness, no outside world full of the 
| wildest things which feared man’s trespass or desired his blood. 
‘What an amazing mixture of fear and greed one finds in animal 
}life! But all this creation shared our happiness then, because God, 
having made Adam and Eve to His own image and likeness, 
‘having filled their souls with Grace, said to them: ‘Increase and 
‘multiply, and fill the earth and subdue it, and rule over the fishes 
\'of the sea, and the fowls of the air, and all the living creatures 
‘that move upon the earth.’ The pliability of the other creatures 
‘reflected the humility and obedience of Adam’s soul, the purity 
‘land tameness of Adam’s body. 


— 


‘|’ Through a sin of pride, which showed itself in a positive act of 
disobedience, Adam and Eve turned aside from God, and thought 
too much of themselves. They had not reflected enough on how 
‘much their happiness was God’s gift. When they lost it they were 
confused and ashamed. The meek animals became shy and afraid; 
the boisterous ones became aggressive and difficult to control. 
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Adam had to use 2 whip on his horse. Creation began to groan] 
and travail in pain as St. Paul puts it in his epistle to the Romans. 
Adam was surprised by this sudden change of animal temper; 
but he and his wife were far more shocked at the rebellion in 
their own selves. They were ashamed of their nakedness. Theyj 
were shy of God’s presence. God called, ‘Where are you, Adam?” 
and Adam was too abashed to answer. The strange game of hide 
and seek between God and His rational creatures was on. 


God explained to them that this was all the consequence of their 
sin. And though He judged their sin, He also showed His mercy: 
He promised even then that He would put enmities between the 
woman and the devil, between her seed and his seed, and that 
by her seed, the devil would be vanquished. Just the same the 
sin of Adam must have its sanction. For although he and his wife 
became friends of God again when they repented, and believed the} 
promise of God and longed for their Redeemer, still God made 
the nature of their temporal punishment clear. Adam’s work wil 
be hard; the earth and the things of creation will resist him, and 
his efforts will be often frustrated. Eve will bring forth her childrery 
in pain, and she will live in almost slavish subjection to her husband} 


In the course of subsequent history the brutality of pre-Christian 
man caused the slavery of woman to extend beyond the reasonable 
punishment of God. 


Under these circumstances, people began to look on woman as| 
the weaker sex. Some outstanding characters in the history oj 
the Jews belie that outlook. But even among God’s own people} 
woman’s place was a slavish one. She lived in fear. Aristotle 
in spite of all his intellectual snobbery, was not without experience 
of Greek women. From that experience he wrote: ‘to shun hardship} 
is a mark of effeminacy.’ Even the author of the book of Proverb: 
asked rhetorically: ‘who shall find a valiant woman? It would 
seem that brave women were rare. | 


From the time in which God chose Abraham as the father of Hi 
people, He was preparing a race of men who would receive th] 
message of His Son. St. John the Baptist, the last of the prophets| 
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_ was to prepare the way of the Lord, to make straight His paths in 
the wilderness of this world. He was to dispose a chosen people to 
receive Our Lord. In that, to some extent, he succeeded. For 
_ when he pointed out Our Lord to his disciples, some of them 
_ left him and followed Christ. God, in a different way, prepared 
the one who was not only to receive Christ as a Redeemer, but to 
conceive Him as her Son. God made the sanctification of Mary his 
own unique interest. Foreseeing the infinite merits of Jesus, He 
created her soul in grace and preserved her from incurring the 
{ guilt of original sin. He gave her in advance all the benefits of the 

Passion of Christ. No one was so completely hidden in the wounds 
| of Christ as was Our Lady. No one was so well shielded from the 
malignant enemy. For God created Mary’s soul full of Grace. 
| Father Garrigou-Lagrange writes in his treatise on the Mother of 
Our Saviour: ‘She had received fulness of grace under three respects. 
_ First, so as to avoid every sin, however slight, and to practise all the 
virtues in an eminent degree. Secondly, so as to overflow from her 
soul upon her body and prepare her to receive the Incarnate Son of 
God. Thirdly, so as to overflow upon all men and to aid them 
in the practice of all the virtues.’ (p. 78). 


Our Lady is the ‘garden enclosed’. There is nothing of the 
| wild, untamed jungle about her life. Unlike us, she has none of 
the moral effects of original sin; she was never subject to brutal 
outbursts of greed and fear. Her immaculate soul is in supreme 
command, and thus her whole life has about it the beauty of a 
| well-kept garden. Unlike Eve—who was so much better than we 
}are—Our Lady’s soul was humble. ‘My soul doth magnify the 
‘|Lord . . . for He that is mighty hath done great things to me.’ 
‘In the Magnificat she manifests not momentary ecstasy of mind, 
‘but the constant attitude of her whole being to God. Eve had no 
‘| Magnificat, or if she had, it was in a moment of ecstasy which 
‘| passed, and she began to think of herself again. ‘The devil found 
‘it easy to persuade her that she could be as God. 


| The virtue we generally associate with the Immaculate 
| Conception of Our Lady is her purity. From our childhood we 
‘have been told to say three Hail Mary’s in honour of Our Lady 
‘\Immaculate, for the virtue of purity. But greater than Mary’s 
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purity was her courage—a virtue which we forget except for the | 
conveniences of war. Undoubtedly war demands great courage; | 
but life itself calls for the courage to live as well as to die. The] 
greatest act of fortitude is martyrdom, when one suffers the} 
loss of what is most precious in order to hold safe what we consider ’ 
to be a pearl of greater price. We go and sell all we have and buy 
that pearl. The pearl is the reign of God in our souls. Our Lady’s. 
fortitude manifested itself in her living on when it seemed that: 
life seemed no longer worthwhile. The apostles wanted to die} 
with Our Lord. ‘Let us all go that we may die with Him,’ said! 
Thomas. ‘hat may have been really cowardice. They were afraid | 
to live on without His presence as they had known it for three | 
years previous. Our Lady was ready to die, if that were God’s 
Will. But her knowledge and understanding of events showed her’ 
that God’s Will was different. She willed to live, to stand and watch. 
the divine catastrophe, to help her Son to die with the unfailing) 
strength of her compassion. Under the same circumstances, other} 
mothers would have become hysterical, and would have increased|| 
the pain of the sufferer quite unconsciously by a passionate show’ 
of grief. Perhaps, some prudent mothers would have yielded to: 
counsel and remained at a distance so as not to see the end.., 
Nobody would blame them. But Mary chose to stand under the 
Cross, like a priest standing at the Mass, lifting the chalice of her: 
Son’s sufferings heavenwards, realizing in the depths of her song 
the mystery of the Redemption. 


| 
From Our Lady’s life one learns how to be ready to die, to be} 
a martyr im praeparatione animi. But since this lacks for mostt 
of us the definite, positive trial which all human virtue needs, 
that concrete expression which the human will calls for, one learns} 
as well to be brave enough to live. In the few events of Our Lady’s | 
life that are described in the Gospels, this day-to-day fortitude} 
can be seen quite clearly. Notice her attitude at Bethlehem,} 
on the flight into Egypt, in her mysterious interview with holy} 
Simeon—‘thine own soul a sword shall pierce’. Do we not tend to 
think too much of the piercing swords and too little of the strength] 
of soul that bore them? See her among the crowd listening to the} 
cheap mockery of Our Lord’s enemies: ‘he is mad, he is possessed, 
he is seeking a name for himself. What is he but the son off 
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Joseph and Mary of Nazareth; can any good come from there?’ 


Perhaps, being a woman, she cannot show the aggressive side 
of fortitude. It is the easier part of the virtues St. Thomas 
says: ‘Endurance implies length of time, whereas aggression is 
consistent with sudden movements; and it is more difficult to 

remain unmoved for a long time, than to be moved suddenly to 
_ something arduous.’ (Summa Theol. II.1I.123.6 ad 1). It is easier 
| to fight a man for an hour than to put up with him for a life-time. 
| Sometimes one must fight. Yet it is not a woman’s nature to 
|, be a fighter. She is more the peacemaker. But there is a type 
} of aggression which is necessary in most human actions, that have 
no immediate and sensible reward. We need the courage to take 
| the initiative in doing something worthwhile. At the marriage feast 
of Cana we see Mary taking the initiative. She is not afraid to 
become involved in the miseries of others. It is not meanness 
| that stops so many of us from doing the works of mercy, it is 
| the fear of becoming involved. ‘Don’t get mixed up with that 
| crowd. Keep away from them. You'll never have a minute’s peace 
| if you do that for them’. . . the wisemen have spoken so frequently. 
Our Lady dares to interfere in a domestic crisis. She knows that 
her life cannot be that quiet, tranquil, contemplative thing which 
is more pagan than Christian perfection. The Christian perfection 
is charity; and charity that is shy, fearful, astutely cautious is 
' not the charity that is ‘patient, kind, seeketh not her own, beareth 
all things, endureth all things’. 


Is not some of the stagnancy in the spiritual life of the world 
‘t due to a lack of this courage? Like Adam and Eve we are hiding 
‘Y from God. 


‘For, though I knew His love Who followed, 
Yet was I sore adread 
Lest having Him, I must have naught beside.’ 


"| And in our ordinary life how many problems are rooted in fear. For 
instance, how many lie on in bed, not through a mild form of luxury 
_ or sloth, but through the fear of facing another day and its problems! 
A great number of people are addicted to alcohol not because 
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they revel in the exhilarating effects which follow on, but because 
they are constantly in need of being bucked up. Then, there are 
young people who are afraid to get married. Love and concupiscence} 
tug at them, naturally enough, but fear holds them back. It may be 
that they fall into sins of impurity which could be avoided if only] 
they had the courage to get married with less than perfect security. 
There are married people who are afraid to have a reasonably] 
large family. The perfection of their married life is stunted by fear. 
For these reasons Our Holy Father the Pope has stressed the need 
for fortitude in Christian life. It is one of the virtues which he4 
wishes us to ask from Our Lady. The thought of her life fills} 
our mind with the image of a fearless woman, whom God hath 
clothed with strength and beauty, whom nothing could separatey 
from the love of Christ. The strength of her seven swords is inj 
Christian womanhood. We find it in Agnes, Agatha, Lucy, Mariay 
Goretti, and in millions of brave women who have bought the 
pearl of great price, and in patience possessed their souls in peace.| 


How wonderful is the condescension of God’s mercy towards 
us! How far beyond price His measureless love! In the | 
manger, on the Cross, in the eternal glory of the Father, | 
Christ sees and embraces all the members of His Church, 
and He sees them far more clearly, embraces them far 
more lovingly, than does a mother the child of her bosom, 
far better than a man knows and loves himself. 
—Pope Pius XII: Mystici Corporis. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE, II 


‘A Living Soul’ 


GEORGE BYRNE, S.J. 


| “Sout is that in us through which we have communion with 
animals, spirit that through which we have intercourse with spiritual 
substance. Nevertheless one and the same substance it is which 
_quickens the body and, by its faculty, the mind, is able to under- 
stand. —S. Thomas. Heb. iv. 2. 


Most of us take ourselves for granted and, judging by our resent- 
ment of criticism, think that others should be satisfied with our 
self-satisfied selves. Cicero’s remark has a world-wide application: 
‘A lover of himself without any rival, (Ep. ad Quint. 3. 8). 
Socrates went about the cultured Athens, shewing the wise ones 
how little they knew about themselves. He was too much for them. 
They accused him of corrupting the youth, and put him to death. 
Sincere probing of one’s heart is not easy; it is not pleasant, but 
neglect of it is fatal: 


‘With desolation is all the land made desolate, because there 
is none that considereth in the heart.’ Jeremias, 12. 11. 


Peter, warned against his self-confidence, was unwilling to search 
for a root of cowardice. Afterwards, when it was too late, ‘he 
went out, and wept bitterly.’ 


We think it worthwhile to know the use of any little screw in 
our motor, our radio, or in any machine we value. A small displace- 
“ment may put them out of gear. We neglect ourselves—the inner 
chamber of our own hearts. A glance at the newspaper shows the 
trouble taken to convince us of the worth of items to eat and 
‘drink, to clothe the body. How many seriously take to heart the 
Divine Master’s charge: 


‘Be not solicitous for your life, what you shall eat nor for your 
body what you shall put on. Is not the life more than the 
meat: and the body more than the raiment: Matt. 6. 25. 
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How many examine their life in the light of Chapters 5 to 7 of: 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, the charter of the ‘more abundant life’’ 
offered by Christ? 


‘A Living Soul’ 

What really, in God’s plan, is meant by ‘living your life’, not: 
in the warped sense of ‘being yourself’, so often proposed as a! 
headline for ‘modern youth’? That there is a depth of meaning in) 
the phrase, the account of Creation impresses on us. God said ‘let: 
the earth bring forth;’ ‘let there be light’, and the rest. When,, 
however, there is question of man, to put it in a human way, the: 
Trinity gazes on the model to make man a work of art: and God said: 


‘Let us make man to our image and likeness .. . and the Lord God 
formed man of the slime of the earth: and breathed into his face 
the breath of life and, man became a living soul.’ (Gen. cc. 1. & 2. 


There were ‘living and moving’ creatures before man, fashioned! 
in the waters, and formed upon earth. They had souls, since in 
every organism the soul is the principle of life. Why, then, the: 
emphasis on man ‘becoming a living soul’? Because the soul of 
man is a spirit, by its nature immortal. All other souls are immersed| 
in matter, so bound up with the body that death of the body; 
is their death. With man, on the contrary, bodily death heralds: 
the entry of the soul into a state of life where, free from the: 
limits of time and space, spirit activity has full play; where,. 
after the ‘consummation of all things,’ the soul of the just shall! 
resume its ‘soul’ functions, wonderfully transformed: so that! 
the body ‘sown a natural body, shall rise a spiritual body . . . 
I tell you a mystery . . . the dead shall rise again incorruptible, 
we shall be changed.’ (I Cor. 15). 


Our souls have a twofold function: 1, to transform dead matter 
into living, throbbing, feeling, active matter; and 2, as spirit, 
to make man ‘a little less than the angels’. The mere animal 
reaches the highest point to which desire can carry it, and is 
fully satisfied, by the thrill of pleasure. Not so man: his yearning 
is for the world of Truth, Beauty, Love: ‘I have said that ye are 
gods, and sons of the most High.’ 


By the Spirit man is a member of the Kingdom of God. Through 
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his spirit activity he ‘must seek first the kingdom of God’; through 
his spirit he must be ready ‘to hate his own life also,’ if needs be. 
(Luke 14, 26). In other words the soul activity and interests should 
always serve the spirit activities, and be suppressed, even to the 


life-giving activity, when a clash occurs: ‘he that hateth his life 
/in this world, keepeth it unto life eternal.’ (John 12, 25). Here 


we have the meaning and the problem of leading a ‘spiritual’ 


There can be no doubt about the predominance of soul activity 
in everyday life. It never ceases from its main task, that of giving 
life, animating inert matter. Shakespeare’s exclamation is very 
much to the point: “What a piece of work is man!’ The animation 
revealed through the senses offers a life study for many sciences: 
medicine for diagnosis, optics for sight, sound for hearing, 


| psychiatry for the delicate reactions of nerve centres. The senses 


are never at rest, as dreams and movements, in the quiet hours 
of sleep, show. On the other hand, the essentially spirit activities 
of thought and will require effort to get started, and still more 
effort to be maintained for any length of time. Few seem willing 
to give of their best. We need only visit our schools and universities 
‘to see the dull play of the intellect for subjects such as mathematics, 
science, philosophy, while the senses, especially the eyes, are busy 
with distracting interests to stifle it. As to the will, one strong 
leader can drive the masses. ‘The poet may sing: 


‘Be not like dumb, driven cattle; A 
Be a hero in the strife.’ —Longfellow. 


|The cynic sneers: ‘Democracy is the bludgeoning of the people, 


by the people, for the people.’ 


Coming to the Use of Reason 


However much we tend the plant of self-esteem in the garden of 
vself-love, we must admit with the old Latin poet, Ovid: ‘I see 


are only one, the activities are many, each offering its own peculiar 
satisfaction. ‘The stirring of the senses comes first, with its 
pleasure resonance. Too often, we linger there, on the threshold 
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of real human acts, which proceed from the intellect and enlightene 
will. Thus we yield to the animal urge: ‘we eat, and drink, an 
go our way, making little account of having sold our first birthright 
(Gen. 25, 34). There is an immediate reward, but a passing one 
remorse will come later. Life may go on as a butterfly quest ¢ 
one pleasure after another, as in chilhood before ‘coming to t 
use of reason’. At that stage, a new voice, the voice of conscience 
is heard within. It announces the claims of right, the warning ¢ 
wrong. The voice commands: ‘Do this; Don’t do that.’ The sor 
rebels: ‘but I want to... .’ The voice insists: ‘must, mustn’t.’ T 
quickening spirit is at work. The banner of reason is unfurlec 
the ‘banner with the strange device, Excelsior!’ What do I d 
I can give all my attention to the music of pleasure, till the ‘stil 
small voice’ be heard no longer. The spirit drifts away from Godi 
call: ‘every one that is of the truth heareth my voice.’ (John 18, 277 


‘Prove me, O God, and know my heart: examine me, and knoy 
my paths. And see if there be in me the way of iniquity: an 


lead me in the eternal way.’ (Ps. 138). | 


‘But when the soul giveth heed with her proper faculty, sh 
is at once away and off into that other world of Purity, Eternity 
Immortality and things unchanging; and finding there her kindred 
she leagueth herself with them—so long as she is true to hersel 
and possesseth herself—when she wandereth no more, but eve: 
in that way and with regard to those things, she remaineth constant 
since such they are that she has laid hold of. And this state o 
the soul is called Understanding.’ (Plato, Phaedo, 79 D.). | 


oe 


You look too much at yourself. Trouble no more about 
your trouble, do not speak to God about it, nor to yourself; 
never look to see what it is, to tell it or explain it to anybody, 
and never make self-examination on it. Hide your trouble 
from yourself and look at God as if you did not feel it. 
If you can speak to Him, let it be of Himself and not of 
your trouble-—St. Jane Frances de Chantal. 


God’s Engineer 


JosEPpH L. Navarro 


4 At that time the Opus Dei was coming into being. And when 
Isidoro learned of it, he immediately felt that it placed before him 
|the way and ideal of sanctity that was for him. Here, he thought, 


and from that moment on he gave himself up completely to God. 
\||He died in 1943 after more than six months of long-drawn-out 
agony. 


What did Isidoro accomplish that caused the process of his 
vibeatification to begin only five years after his death? He must 
tthave been an exceptional man, but, in what way? Will he be 
“canonized a Saint by the Church? 
ry 
The Professional Man 

One autumn evening in 1927, an ordinary train, carrying ordin- 
ary passengers on its usual daily trip,-pulled into the station at 
Cadiz, a Spanish sea-town on the Atlantic. In one of the compart- 
ments there was a young man who had just graduated from the 
Engineering School at Madrid, and was going to take up his 
first job as an engineer in the Matagorda Shipyards. Except for 
the unusual motions of his new responsibilities, he was as usual 
as any of his fellow passengers. 


Though an Argentinian by birth, his parents were Spanish 
and he had been educated in Spain under the care of the Marist 
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Brothers. He received a normal education from them and while 
they found him cheerful, obedient, and so alert in his studies 
that he stood near the head of his class, they did not consider hi 
unusual. And later on nothing made him conspicuous during his 
Engineering studies in Madrid, not even one thing that could 
not but be remarked: he was more devout than most of his fello 
students, and perhaps he was more constant in his studies tha 
the average. But then he had to study hard, for the course at the 
Engineering School was difficult. Nobody could really say that 
he was a brilliant student, and in fact he remained near the middle 
of his class among the least remarkable of the group. In 1927 he 
received his degree along with everyone else. He had gained ne 
Honours. He simply had the honour of being one of those whe 
had not failed, one of those who had been awarded a highly 
considered degree. And now he was on his way to take up his firs# 
job. 


But his work at the Shipyards was not to last long. It had always 
been his ambition to be a railway engineer, and so a few months 
later when a Railway Company offered him a position in Malage 
he made up his mind quickly. His new work would be on a 
electrification project. And it was much more to his liking tha 
his old job at Cadiz. Although at first he was stuck behind a draft: 
ing-bench, drawing plans, he was soon given a more active ane 
responsible task, in connection with the new power-stations: 
Every day, after finishing his work in the office, Isidoro went ta 
the Technical School, where he taught higher mathematics: 
This meant working overtime, but Isidoro loved his professiona: 
career, and for him it was something like a hobby. The School was 
under-staffed due to the scarcity of engineers in the town, ana 
his help was welcomed. 


God’s Call 


Life went on, and one day at the beginning of 1930 Isidoro 
began to ask himself this question, ‘What is an engineer?’ 


He was not fully satisfied with life. Although he liked his jot 
and still enjoyed working with machines, he felt it his duty to dc 
something for God. How could he do it simply by being an engin: 
eer? Isidoro thought about vocation but what bewildered hin 
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was the fact that he still loved being an engineer. ‘A man with a 
vocation,’ he went on, ‘should be eager to become a priest.’ He 
was not. “Then I couldn’t have a true vocation.’ Probably he was 
suffering from a passing emotion. And in the end he decided to do 
nothing. about it. 


It would take too long to explain his providential, while at the 
same time, casual meeting with the Founder of the Opus Dei. 
.| Don Jose Maria Escriva was a young priest; until recently he had 
been a student himself. He knew the ways and hearts of students 
jjand also knew how many of them were zealous to lead a more 
| Christian life, while yet they felt no call to the priesthood. They 
4) were even ready to make heroic sacrifices, and still they felt that 
4) mot only their desire, but even their call, was to continue in their 
-| professions in the world. In Madrid, where he was living at that 
‘|time, many had come to him and he had advised a number of 
them to seek to use their study and work as a means of personal 
i¥ sanctification and apostolate, and had given them the necessary 
spiritual formation. 


Don Jose Maria talked to Isidoro more or less in this way: the 
.{members of the Opus Dei are ordinary lay people who live and 
4, seek to sanctify themselves in the world. They bind themselves 
“{to God by a full consecration, taking private vows of poverty, 
‘|chastity, and obedience. But they remain in the world, and feel 
“|themselves—though not worldly—very much ‘of the world.’ 
| They sanctify themselves by seeking to find and to serve God in 
“fall the ordinary activities of their lives—in their professions, in 
“|their friendships, in their pastimes. Each day they try to purify 
“\these ordinary actions, performing them more exclusively out 
‘lof love of God. So they unite the supernatural to the natural, 
and give to their life its full meaning. And along with the pursuit 
of personal sanctity they aim to carry on a quiet apostolate among 
their friends and acquaintances, leading them gently to God by 
the example and the attraction of their own intensely full and 
‘intensely happy lives. Opus Dei—God’s Work. We want to do 
God’s Work in the heart of the world, in offices and factories, 


yfin living so. On the contrary you will have to become the best 
engineer that your capacity permits. 
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Isidoro listened. It had never occurred to him that such a thing 
as the Opus Dei could exist. It might be his vocation. He fel 
that it was. From now on he would do his work as God’s Work: 
How perfectly simple! 


No sooner was he back in Malaga, than he set about trans) 
forming himself. He needed a new heart. He prayed more. Hi 
rose early every morning to attend Mass and to receive Hol} 
Communion. He read the Gospel. His faith increased and hii 
enthusiasm was unbounded. Life was re-beginning. Or rathe 
it was really beginning. 


Animated by the teachings of Don Jose Maria, Isidoro discoveree 
that things which formerly had not seemed to be his affair becam: 
his affair now. He felt the responsibility of being an apostle 
As he drew close to God himself, he became conscious of the urg! 
to draw his friends—engineers and workers—close to Him toa 
He knew that prayer—interior life—was the basis of everythin 
for him now. And in fact everything in his life was becomins 
prayer. His life was active, very active, but Don Jose Marii 
told him that interiorly his spirit would have to be truli 
contemplative. 


So Isidoro was convinced that he would only be doing God’ 
Work if everything were done for God. And he learned too how 
to pour his growing interior life out into apostolate. Friendshij 
and example were two great norms. At first, a quiet, loyal, sincer: 
friendship backed by the example of professional work and obliga 
tions perfectly fulfilled; a natural friendship that in time paver 
the way for the disclosing of the supernatural spirit behind th 
peace and happiness of Isidoro’s life that one friend and anothe 
so much admired. He was eager to take up activities that he hai 
neglected. He helped in the setting up of the Federation of Catholi 
Students. Also, he began to play an active part in a home fo 
street urchins and orphans. | 


| 


But still the chief thing that Isidoro had to do with his ne 
heart was not to take up new activities but to continue hi 
old activities and perfect himself—as a Christian—throug 
them, and by them, and in them. The main one was hi 
Engineering. 
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+ Years of Trouble 


,| The Republican government had proved to be unwilling or 
yJunable to control the Leftist mobs. The result of the elections in 
'1936 seemed to encourage them even more. There was hardly 
aja day when a Church or a Convent, a factory or a newspaper 


}capture the Government of the country or the Army would anti- 
cipate the Popular Front. 
+ 


Don Jose Maria wanted to have Isidoro at Madrid, near to 
“him. Isidoro’s help was needed to run a hostel for University 
“students under the direction of the Opus Dei. The new way of 


had decided to move to a larger house and this doubled Isidoro’s 
occupations. He had to prepare the new building, discuss 
‘}the decoration, furnish it, and do this quickly before the 


_ The disorder in Spain was increasing: political strikes, hold-ups, 
*/murders, were normal events. In four months 171 churches had 
been burned, 251 others damaged, 43 newspapers had been raided, 
‘13,300 political and social assaults had been committed. Things 
‘like this could not go on indefinitely. 

On July 15th, the leader of the Opposition—a monarchist— 
ihwas found dead. It was public knowledge that the police had 
murdered him, on orders from the Government. A few days 
later came the Rising. A group of high Army Officers and some 
‘| political leaders revolted against the Government. In some cities 
|the army succeeded quickly in getting control of the situation; 
jin others a long struggle followed between the Regular Forces 


and the Red Militia. 


_—— 
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God’s Work in Hell 


In Madrid the Army was overwhelmed and due to the militia- 
men who continuously patrolled the streets, the Residence became 
a dangerous place. It was a Catholic hostel. A priest had been} 
living there. Anybody might shoot him as an enemy of the Re+ 
public. It was certain that the members of the Opus Dei would 
have to keep out of sight. They scattered all over Madrid, trying) 
to find hiding places in different districts. | 


Don Jose Maria could not possibly go about to visit them. He 
had already had a narrow escape. In spite of his disguise as a 
working man he might be discovered, and a leader is bound ta 
save his life for the sake of his people. On the other hand in order} 
to be bound together, spiritually, they needed someone to act{ 
as a link. Since Isidoro had been born in Argentina he could move 
around just a little more safely than any of his companions. He 
could have even left the Red Zone if he had wished but his help was 
badly needed in Madrid and he remained there. Isidoro was a 


ao : 
sort of liaison man between Don Jose Maria and all the rest. 


Sometimes he managed to bring Holy Communion to them 
and also to relatives and friends. It involved great danger for his: 
life but he knew the Gospel almost by heart, and Our Lord had 
said: ‘Greater love than this no man hath that he lay down his: 
life for his friends.’ Isidoro never hesitated. He took upon himself 
the task of arranging for Catholics of his acquaintance to attend! 
Mass. As in Ireland during the penal days, there were a number 
of priests who said Mass in spite of the risk. The greatest pre-: 
cautions had to be taken, for the Reds were always patrolling: 
the streets and anything could awaken suspicion and lead to 
imprisonment or death. | 


He succeeded in keeping contact with the Opus Dei members 
and with many of his friends. There were others who had escaped 
from Madrid and he wrote letters to them. One had to be careful 
not to say anything that might awaken the suspicions of the cen- 
sors. Nevertheless, although nothing could suggest that the letters 
were written by a Catholic, Isidoro managed to give spiritual 
help and guidance to his friends and brothers by using a simple 
code of names and words that could be understood only by those 


BJ - 
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‘in the know.’ Our Lord appears in his letters as ‘Don Manuel,’ 
a common Christian name in Spain; Our Lady was ‘Don Manuel’s 
mother,’ or ‘Dona Maria’; priests were ‘Doctors’; the Mass was 
‘daily wine’ prescribed for health reasons. We have some of his 
_ letters. Here is a quotation from one of them: ‘Don Manuel wants 
{ and expects to achieve very much through you. You must be a 
_ real favourite of his. Then, are you going to throw away the chance 
of shining in this test? Remember that you are-not alone, that 
Don Manuel is always at your side . .. and that, though it is 
i} hard to see it, there is grandfather and all of your brothers who are 
continually thinking of you.’ 


It may seem strange that Isidoro, being in close contact with 
Don Jose Maria and doing all these things, should not have been 
‘arrested and put to death. One reason for his success is the thor- 
oughness and prudence with which he laid his plans. He did not 
trust to chance or luck any more than he used to do when building 
a railway bridge. But taking thought was not enough. One of his 
friends congratulated him—‘Your plans never go wrong.’ ‘My 
plans?’ said Isidoro, ‘I can assure you of this. No man could 
possibly foresee everything that might happen here in Madrid. 
Very often I am faced with a situation where I have no time 
to think. I feel that then it is my Guardian Angel who thinks for 


> 


me. 


Twelve months had passed since the beginning of the Civil 
| War and when it was clear that the two sides were evenly matched 
| and that the struggle might go on for years, Don Jose Maria 
decided to escape to the Nationalist Zone where he could work 
as a priest and re-organise his followers. There was considerable 
danger in attempting to escape since many had been captured 
and shot without a trial. But Don Jose Maria and a number of his 
sons got safely through. 


It had been decided that Isidoro should stay and take charge 
of those of the Opus Dei who remained on in the Red Zone. He 
had to help his brothers in a different way from that moment on. 
So far he had been a perfect instrument, strong and delicate, 
in the hands of the Founder. In the future he had to be the head 
and the heart of the little group. Was he the right man for that 
job? 
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He was. Madrid was in semi-starvation since most of the roads 
to the city had been cut by the Nationalist troops and food was 
very scarce. It was not only a question of spiritual help. People 
needed material aid: clothes food, fuel. And winter in Madrid 
can be bitterly cold. He begged provisions from the Scottish 
Red Cross where he had some friends and from someone who had 
a farm on the outskirts of the capital. And off he would go with 
whatever he received. 


Through it all he was a constant example and stimulus to his 
companions: his forgetfulness of self, his charity, his cheerfulness, 
his optimism. Above all, his faith—not only in the outcome of the 
war, but also in the future of the Opus Dei, which was then no 
more than a priest, a few professional men, and a handful of 
students, scattered throughout a war-stricken country. 


Engineering for God 


Passion Week 1939. The War was over. Madrid had surrendered 
to the Nationalist soldiers. The persecution of the Church in 
Spain had ended. For the first time since Isidoro joined the Opus 
Dei a Catholic had no reason to be afraid of being a Catholic. 


Isidoro was somewhat weakened physically. Besides the strain 
of the War, food had been severely rationed in Madrid, and ~ 
besides he had spent himself without stint in his care for his 
brothers. Yet his health seemed good, and anyhow there were 
so many things to do that he could not stop to think of himself. 
There was a new house in Jenner Street that was going to be set 
up as a Residence for Students. It was bigger and better than the 
old house in Ferraz Street, and Don Jose Maria was hurrying 
things so as to start as soon as possible. Also he had his job in the 
Railway Company. And this time he had been lucky enough to 
secure a post in Madrid. 


His days were full. He would arise at five-thirty. His room at 
Jenner Street was next to the Oratory and since it had to be used 
at certain hours as a Vestry, he had to leave it carefully tidied. 
At six-thirty, after his morning meditation, he went out to the 
nearest Church to hear Mass. After breakfast he would take a bus 
across the city and at eight o’clock he was in his office. His first 
break was at two: and that was his morning’s work. 


’ 
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His job was not easy. He was in charge of the re-organisation 
of a section of the railways which, like all the lines in Spain, was 
almost completely destroyed after three years of bombing. The 
rolling-stock was in a deplorable state. Added to that there were 
few funds: not that much equipment could have been bought 
in any case, for most of the factories in Spain had been dismantled 
during the previous years; while there was little hope of im- 
porting anything from the rest of Europe which was rapidly being 
turned into the scene of a conflict that was to last for years, and to 
spread over the world. 


Often Isidoro sat at his desk overwhelmed by requests for 
supplies which were not in his power to grant. To satisfy them, 
he could only assign what equipment was available and try to make 
up the balance with a rare combination of courtesy and professional 
efficiency. One of his colleagues tells us that of the many people 
who came to his office with impossible petitions none left un- 
satisfied. This sounds like a miracle, but there is a natural explana- 
tion, not the less natural because it has its roots in a supernatural 
spirit. To work miracles was not his vocation. He listened to what 
his callers had to say, made clear what resources he had, and showed 
firm justice in allocating to them just as much as he could and no 
more. There was something in his behaviour, however, that 
was not mere logic. It comes out when we examine another charac- 
teristic that one of his colleagues remarks on: that he never wasted 
a single moment. He was always busy. That may not sound so good: 
sometimes very busy men become simply unsociable, even intoler- 
able. They keep people at arm’s length from them. They are 
either so self-important that no one can stand their company, 
or else they are always pushing others about, or, if not, they are 
so grim that one thanks God for all the lazy, take-it-easy types 
that have still preserved themselves from the ferment of modern 
civilization. What of busy Isidoro? No: his manner of being 
busy was not an obstacle to his kindness and amuiability. He did 
not become tense and irritable. With all the intensity of his life, 
his colleagues confessed that what most struck them was his 
constant peace. That is what he had inside, and that is what he 
knew how to communicate. His heart was still right. In fact it 
was ‘righter’ every day. And he not only put it into his work: 
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he gave it to those whom he worked with—in his office, in the 
workshop, along each new kilometer of line. That is what explained 
his warmth, and his ‘charm,’ his particular likeableness. ‘Isidoro 
is so human.’ It was that which gave him his influence and which 
made his example so effective. 


After lunch, back in Jenner Street, he would begin his second 
job: the management of the hostel, writing letters, adding up 
accounts and all the rest. To another it would often have been 
boring: it was certainly never showy. But he had learned how to 
sanctify himself by his ordinary work and, consequently, his 
efficiency was remarked by many people. By the purveyors of the 
Residence in particular; says a shop-assistant: ‘Of course I re- 
member him. He didn’t appear made for such things. But he was 


certainly wide awake. He used to beg my pardon when he had me | 


looking for various kinds of plates or saucers. He was very kind 
always, and very thorough at the same time. He didn’t do anything 
by halves. Most people come, buy without looking, pay and go 
out, and I never remember them. But with Don Isidoro it was 


different. He impressed me. I don’t know why. I recall once © 


saying to him: “‘Don Isidoro, you are a saint’’.’ 
> 


Besides all this there were Study Circles and Retreats to be 
organised, and times when he had to entertain the students who 
were thronging to visit the Residence. And there were prayers, 
and long conversations with his brothers, helping to guide their 
lives. And there was sleep, but not too soon nor too much. 


His task grew of itself. More and more students came to Jenner 
Street. And the Opus Dei itself was growing fast in numbers. 
There had to be other houses. One, two, three were set up in 
Madrid, and several in the provinces. Many of the buildings 
had to be transformed and alterations, repairs, etc., had to be 
carried out. He had to deal with carpenters and plumbers and 
electricians . . . His job in the Opus Dei was getting bigger and he 
could call on very few helpers. Some of the members of the Insti- 
tute were still in the Army. Most of them were students resuming 
their studies after a vacation of three years and they had to make 
up for lost time. A few were beginning their professional work, 
and had not the suitable hours he could dispose of. 
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Furthermore, from time to time there was a trip to the provinces 


_ brought about by his job or by the expanding needs of the apos- 


tolate. Definitely it was not a holiday. Railway travel, after the 
War years, was not exactly relaxing. Often, after one of those 


long, tiring journeys, Isidoro was exhausted. But he did not, 


_ like a superman, try to hide it. In fact he used to make jokes about 


his exhaustion. ‘Whew,’ he said once, ‘I was so exhausted that I 
could not keep my head up. I was in Valencia. I wanted a seat 


_ back to Madrid, but there wasn’t a single one. I can tell you I was 


> 


glad. That was grand: it gave me an excuse to stay in Valencia 
for the night. You can imagine how I felt at being “forced” to 
spend the night in our house there, with the rest of the chaps. 
But there you are. An engineer I had made friends with at the 
station got a place for me—and I missed everything, the “get- 
together” with the others, and the night’s rest. And so here I am.’ 


God’s Work in Sickness 


Shortly after the war, Isidoro began to feel a severe pain—some 
sort of sciatica, he thought. But he did not permit this to interfere 
with his usual early rising and the carrying out of his life of in- 
tense work, not even when the pain prevented his sleeping. 


However when it became worse he consulted the doctor. An 
incurable sickness—Hodgkin’s Disease—was diagnosed. 


In the next months new symptoms appeared. A malignant 
swelling of the glands was beginning to compress the bronchial 
tubes and to make his breathing difficult. Each slight movement 
caused him intense fatigue. 


On hearing the diagnosis of the doctors, Isidoro submitted to 
all their prescriptions as docilely as if he were obeying his Super- 
iors. It was in fact God’s Will for him. For Don Jose Maria had 
told him: ‘Obey the doctor just as you would obey me,’ and Isidoro 
obeyed fully and cheerfully, though he knew that his illness was 
incurable and that there was no hope for him. 


His strength failed quickly. He could hardly talk, breathed only 
with great difficulty, spent whole nights without sleeping, or slept 
fitfully, due to the frequent coughing and the sensation of choking. 
Eating became a heroic act—perhaps what cost him most each day. 
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Those who visited Isidoro during his stay in hospital came away 
full of admiration at the example of his firmness. He was always 
the same: smiling, kind to all, constantly at peace. One of the 
physicians said one day, ‘He has known for a long time that he is 
going to die, and yet he is completely calm. When someone tells 
him that he looks better, he replies with a smile in which you can 
see some soft irony.’ But that irony did not take from the genuine- 
ness of Isidoro’s smile. For he knew that one of the traits of the 
members of the Opus Dei is to live always with joy, with the joy 
that comes from perfect submission to God’s Will. Like a lamp 
that burns itself out in honour of the Lord, Isidoro glowed while 
dying, full of jubilance at the Life before him. 


His face never showed any impatience or complaint, and during — 
those long months of pain he never betrayed any sign of weariness 
with its monotony. For him each instant was a new moment to 
offer to God. ‘We can only do a little for Our Lord, and we must 
do it well,’ Isidoro would say, ‘So that we can receive aane reward 
at the last hour.’ 


On July 15th, 1943, at half past five in the evening, Isidoro 
Zorzano died with that same calm and peace which had always 
characterised him and which he had kept throughout his long 
illness. 


That day one of his companions wrote these lines: 


‘Isidoro is dead. He passed through life unnoticed. He fulfilled 
his duty. He loved much. He was faithful to the little things. 
And he sacrificed himself always.’ 


Stressing the importance of Isidoro’s example, an American 
Bishop, in his Preface to a recent biography, says: 


‘Men and women as they walk through a world so darkened 
by a loss of fundamentals in life, need a bright torch to show 
the way, someone who has walked a similar path, a bright torch, 
one from which they can set ablaze the world. Men like Isidoro 
provide such a light in these times, men known as Stephen, Xavier, 
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Francis, have provided light in the past. Isidoro may or may not 
be canonised a Saint but still he has opened a way, he has met a 
challenge and achieved a victory.’ 


Note: The material for this article has been taken mainly from 
Daniel Sargent’s recent book God’s Engineer, published by Scepter, 
5544 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. 


Grace alone can free us from the slavery of sin and assure us 
true liberty; whence it follows that the more the will subjects 
itself to grace, the more it does all that depends on it to 
become absolutely, fully and constantly dependent, the more 
free it will be... . Thus for the will all consists in putting 
itself in the hands of God, in using its own activity only to 
become more dependent on Him... . Is not our salvation 
incomparably more certain in God’s hands than in our own? 
And fundamentally, what can we do to save ourselves 
except what God enables us to do?—Pere Grou, S.J. 


Good Versus Evil 


GRACE HURRELL 


READING A NOVEL or seeing a play, we are sometimes tempted to feel 
that the presence of evil in the world makes, after all, for variety and’ 
excitement. We are apt to echo, but with rather a different meaning, , 
the Church’s O felix culpa! But the temptation rests, of course, , 
upon ignorance—ignorance of what God is. Our villains may at: 
times seem more virile than the heroes, and excitement may appear’ 
to arrive with the entrance of crime upon the scene, but it is 
goodness that is the positive quality. Evil is not any thing. Evil 
may seem to liven things up, but there is more life to be found in 
goodness. Evil is merely one great lack, the absence, the negative, 
of good. How can it supply the enjoyment we require? The 
horrid machinations of our favourite villain of fiction give pleasur-_ 
able satisfaction to our curiosity, but there is no evil in that. It is” 
the good that is to be found in this exercise that we enjoy in our 
plays and novels. Therefore, to suppose that a world without evil 
might be dull is quite unwarrantable. For one thing, we cannot 
judge of such a world, having a complete lack of evidence or 
experience, and for another, our opinion seems to suggest a most 
incomplete acquaintance with Good. Yet we who have the grace 
of baptism have no need to be ignorant of the very Source of all 
Good, indeed we may become most intimately acquainted with it, 
for we bear it within our own selves. All that can interest us is 
contained in it. The pursuit of it, and the satisfaction of our 
curiosity in it, provide more excitement than any product of our 
human brains, however clever they may be. If we think this over 
for a moment we must see that it is true. If the interest, for example, 
to be found in a ‘crime novel’ is not already present in God, it 
does not exist. Do we then suffer from some strange delusion? 
Yes, but not the one we might suppose. The delusion is not so 
much that we expect to find pleasure in what does not really exist— 
that is, in a negative quality—-but that we think that we are unable 


to know, and therefore find our whole happiness in the Positive 
Good, in God. 
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It may seem odd to mention the excitement of crime stories in the 
same breath as the enjoyment of God, but the truth is we should 
enjoy our crime story far more, or any other form of recreation 
for that matter, if we were also as intelligent as we could be about 
God. The truth of and solution of all things, is to be found in 
God, must be found in God, for apart from Him there is only 
nothingness. 


Negative or Positive? 


* It is one of the results of the first great crime, which we name 
the Fall from grace, that we have lost our appreciation of Good. 
To us, it often seems that Good is the negative and Evil the positive. 
For example, violence seems more positive than meekness. Think 
this out and see how this must vitiate the appreciation of the 
' Passion of our Saviour and take from it its power to help us to 
contrition. This might well imperil our salvation. On what 
precipice-edges can even Christians live! For violence, with all its 
sound and fury, is merely evil, the negative thing; meekness with 
its strength of endurance, possesses the earth. Good is a persistent 
quality. It endures. Evil, furious with its own emptiness and 
craving, dashes itself against Good, so to say, in a frenzy. And 
Good stands. Evil passes. God, Who IS Good remains from 
ever to ever, always pouring forth that torrent of Good which 
is His Will. This Will is the love which creates. Evil can only 
_ destroy—and Good will build up again. Death, which is just lack 

of life, is the end and aim of evil. But Good, having created, 
- can also resurrect. In even this brief thought is the beginning of 

excitement—for it is a glimpse of those heights and depths which 
_are the Promised Land of our exploration. For all eternity we 

may explore and delight in its variety and be thrilled with its 
secrets. But eternity is not a future, as yet uncreated, Good. 
/ It already is. And He who is the Way to it is alive within us now. 
In Him is all Truth and all Life. We may cut our contact with 
this Life, but we cannot kill it. We can lack the good of this Life, 
if we will, but being All-Good, it is still there for us to re-grasp, 
as soon as our will realises its power to positive action, and chooses 
Good instead of floundering on feebly in the evil of negative ways. 
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The Incarnation 


The Incarnation was the great Act of Good which manifestec 
Good—or God—to us. The Goodness or Love of God was show: 
to us then in a way which our human intelligence could appreciate: 
We saw Good in our human form. Now it is possible to see this 
great Good ‘in bits’, as it were, instead of ‘all in one piece’. W 
hear of the simplicity of God, and it means little to us. We still 
have a sneaking idea that, for example, His Justice (and we say ta 
ourselves, Justice is only to be expected, of course, in God!) can 
somehow or other be mitigated(!) by a strong enough appeal to 
His Mercy. Of course, many a hymn or prayer-book prayer will 
encourage us in this odd notion. But there can be no conflict in 
God. In the same way, it is possible to imagine the Redemption 
as a sort of ‘extra’ goodness of God, added to the goodness of the 
Incarnation, because of our need after the Fall. As though, by an 
effort, God added to His goodness as and when required! In fact 
it is the continuance and constancy of God’s goodness towards 
us, which goodness is always active, whatever may be our response. 


The Positive Attitude to Life 


As we know, the Incarnation does not only manifest the goodness 
of God to us, it also communicates it to us. It gives us a share 
in that Good which is ever flowing forth. To keep this share of 
Good in our possession we must positively desire it, we must 
have a positive attitude towards life. As the Author of our good 
is much more positive still in desiring this good for us, we shall 
not be left without the satisfaction of our desire. Possessing Good 
means sharing the Life of Good. This Life is Positive—is Active. 
Although in God is all delightful repose, yet this repose is full 
of life, and life means energy. If we remain full of this Life, 
which we received at baptism, we shall be full of the repose which 
is the result of peace. But our wills will be energetic. The chasm of 
nothingness which we call ‘evil’ lies waiting for the will which 
ceases to be positive and active. If we are not willing to live with 
God Who is in us, then we die without Him, for to be without Him 
is to be lifeless. 

Helpless rage claims those who are left without Good. Hell, 
the place of evil, is the place of impotence and frustration, of the 
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lack of all Good. Therefore, however our bodies, and even our 
minds, may be suffering the effect of evil, which is the inheritance 
of negation, we must force our wills to desire positively. Our 


life-work is a fight against lack of life, or energy; the wages of sin 


are indeed death. We are drawn, by the inheritance of sin, towards 


the great negation, death. But within our souls is Life. By the 


grace of God, Life is nearer to us than death. To lapse into the 
negative attitude towards life would lose us all our eternal promise 
of complete Good. But we have a special Sacrament which prevents 
this attitude to which our sad inheritance inclines us; it is the 


Sacrament of Confirmation. 


The Fight Against Evil 


The Sacrament of Confirmation seals our vocation to share our 
Saviour’s great fight against evil. Such a vocation is our great 
honour and responsibility. We fight with our two spiritual powers, 
intelligence and will; with our intellect we oppose ignorance and 
indifference by most energetically contacting Truth, with our will 


_we fight the sloth which avoids the resistance of evil. The effort © 


to resist evil may not always seem as active as it really is; it may 
appear to be just passivity. Here we learn from the method of 


attack that Our Lord used and taught us. His final victory over 
evil was a wonderful example of positive versus negative. His 
_ Passion of meek endurance was the opposition of Good to the evil 


~ 


of unprovoked violence, cruelty and insolence. Think what 
strength of endurance was needed to maintain the will-to-good 
towards those who were offering, in response, injustice and 
blasphemy. Imagine the energy of mind necessary to face such 
evidences of lack of charity, without faltering in its aim of goodness. 
Remember,too, that this Divine Victim was also perfect in humanity, 
therefore sensitive in both body and mind to every action, word, and 
thought of those around Him. So this act of resistance to evil was a 
splendid display of positive love. The prophet says: ‘I have set my 
face as a most hard rock,’ and here was the fulfilment, the face of 
Goodness Himself set against the evil enemy. So strong was this 
act that it redeemed the world. The violence of those possessed 
by evil on that day is now no more. But our redemption is for ever. 
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To remind us that this great Act of Goodness, the Sacrifice or 
Calvary, is eternal—it IS for ever—God has said that it shall be 
offered to Him by us, continually, for as long as the world shall las 
That Act against which evil cannot prevail is to be shown fortl 
from the rising of each day’s sun to its going down and from i 
flows our Life. This Life, being a share of the Life of God Himself. 
is no negative possession but an active principle. It must express 
itself actively and our conflict with evil is a living act of Good! 
Evil is outside of us, all around us, and within us, but this Act 0) 
Goodness can destroy the evil. Enfeebled as we are by sin, 
left to ourselves we are apt to respond to evil with evil. The evi. 
within us arises in reply to any assault of evil from outside us 
as soon as it is presented to us in any personal form. We are inclinec 
to meet anger with anger, spite with spite, and so on. This merely 
increases the area of evil, which is the area of negation. But if. 
uniting our wills to the Act of Sacrifice continually offered by the 
Church, we oppose the evil, we have created something. We have 
enlarged the area wherein Good may operate, we have replaced 
evil by good, nothingness by Life. To reply to evil with evi 
is to dissociate ourselves from that creative Sacrifice, and thus 
join the enemy, whose end is death. ‘The holy Mass is continually 
re-creating the good which rejoiced the Creator in His newly-made 
world. When we unite ourselves spiritually with this Sacrifice 
we have the opportunity to renew Good in ourselves, and thu: 
in the world around us. Unselfishness is of the essence of thi: 
act of Goodness. This unselfishness must be sustained anc 
prolonged into our whole day if we are to remain united in spirit 
with what continues in the Church for the whole day. Wheneves 
we seek the good of another, even against our own temporary good 
we put our strength into the combat on the side of Christ our Lord 
Though so much less powerful there is yet in every such act o 
ours the same virtue, in its degree, as is in His. It is but justic 
that we should show this good will to every other one of us, fo: 
the evil attacks us all alike. It is folly to judge one of us as les 
evil than another, for only God can know what each one inherit: 
of this common legacy of lack-of-good. Some of us lack virtue 
of body and some of mind. The result is displeasing to us. Thanl 
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God that it is so, for it shows that our appreciation of what is 
}good is not entirely ruined. But I shall win nothing if I try to 
fight the lack of good in my neighbour with my own evil. If he 
lacks charity, shall I respond with an equal lack? What will this 
profit either of us? What by this do we add to that Act of Sacrifice, 
fat which, possibly, we were both present this day when it was 
| re-enacted on our altar? Evil is infectious; but good is still more so. 
It is easily seen that each one’s progress towards health or good, 
assists the progress of the man next him. But in order to ‘will good’ 
as continually as our damaged personalities will allow, it is 
‘absolutely necessary to have this Good ready to hand, so to say. 
We must have God, our Good, in the very texture of our minds. 
To make this our most ardent desire, it only needs that we should 
know what He is like. Once we realise that, we shall never wish to 
_be without the consciousness of His presence within us. How are we 
to do this work? The task is simple rather than easy. ‘The method 
is to reject the negative that the positive may flow in. If we put 
away from us, as far as may be, the thoughts and imaginations of 
those things that must pass away, then Eternal Truth will fill 
the vacant place. We can make this effort to free ourselves from 
these ‘nothings’ at any time, in any place. This effort is, in fact, 
the beginning of prayer. We need only ask, and Truth will then 
reveal Himself to us. Scarcely we need to ask, for in baptism 
He gave us that bias towards Himself which, once evil is rejected 
by our will, draws us to the knowledge and love of Him. 


Once this appreciation of our Good is a constant part of our lives, 
the instinctive desire to be ‘with’ Him will cast out our pride, 
which breeds all our fears, and make us wholly subject to Good. 
Then we shall know true freedom of action. We shall be positive, 
and our wills will ‘flow’ forth’, with God’s, to renew the earth. 
And every time we refresh our strength by contact with His 
Sacrifice, by so much the more will Good, our God, live and reign. 


The Bishop and The Presbyter* 


WILLIAM BARDEN, O.P. 


Ons of the thorniest problems in the theology of the nature of th 

Church is the question of the difference between bishops an 

priests (presbyters in the Greek). The New Testament speaks of 
officials who are called indifferently bishops (episcopot, superin- 
intendents, overseers) and priests (presbyteroi, elders, seniors)! 
Were these bishop-presbyters bishops in our sense or were they 
priests in our sense? ‘They were certainly subject to the Apostles (as, 
for example, to St. Paul) and to apostolic delegates like Timothy 
and Titus. When the Apostles and their original delegates died, 
the apostolic succession passed on to some of these bishop- 
presbyters, to one in each community or diocese, to whom was 
thenceforth reserved the title of bishop; he was surrounded and 
assisted by a group of subordinates who were thenceforth called 
presbyters or priests. This situation already existed in Asia 
Minor when the Apocalypse was written and St. Ignatius of Antioch 
(108 a.D.), in his letters regards it of divine institution. Indeed, 
it is defined in the council of Trent that the difference between 
bishops and presbyters is not merely of ecclesiastical origin but of 
divine institution. It belonged, therefore, to the established and 
immutable form of the church before the death of the last apostle. 


But what is the nature and the full extent of the difference 
between bishop and priest? Certainly the bishop has full and 
ordinary authority or jurisdiction in his diocese by reason of his 
office. ‘This he exercises in dependence on the full and ordinary 
authority over the universal church of the bishop par excellence 
the Bishop of Rome. Any authority a priest may have is his only 
by delegation, either of the bishop in whose diocese he exercises it. 
or of the bishop of the universal church, the Pope, in the whole 
world. 


* The Bishop and the Presbyter: Major Orders according to St. Thomas of Aquin 


By the Rey. Joseph Brodie Brosnan (Oliver Amey, Fox Street, Preston, Lan 
cashire, England. Price 4s. 3d.). 
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But apart from the question of the exercise of authority over the 
flock of Christ, how does a bishop differ from a priest? In the realm 
of sacramental power, in the celebration of the Christian mysteries 
and consecrations, has a bishop any greater power than a priest? 
Liturgically, how do they differ from one another? As a matter of 
ecclesiastical law, many consecrations and blessings are reserved 
to a bishop. In the western church, normally, only the bishop 
confirms; but recent papal legislation has endowed parish priests 

| with the power and responsibility to confirm in certain cases. 
And in the eastern rites the normal thing is for the priest to 
‘confirm the newly-baptised person immediately after baptism. 
| It would appear that when the Pope commissioned simple presbyters 
to confirm, he did not just confer jurisdiction on them, but he 
released the sacramental power to confirm which the presbyter 
already enjoyed but, which hitherto he had been restrained from 
validly using. This leads us to suspect that the right of validly 
exercising to the full a power which is already fully possessed, is 
what distinguishes the bishop from the priest. The power already 
fully possessed is the sacramental power of the priesthood, the 
character; it is a physical quality; the right of validly exercising 
this to the full is a moral quality. The priest has the fundamental 
sacramental power in common with the bishop; what the bishop 
enjoys in addition is the right validly to exploit this fundamental 
power in the fullest possible way. This added power is given 
permanently to the bishop at his consecration; it is given (at least 
partially) to a simple presbyter on occasion by Papal authorisation. 


A bishop, then, because of his episcopal consecration, can 
consecrate chrism, ordain priests and deacons, confirm, etc. A 
priest may, by Papal authorisation, be commissioned to do some 
of these things. There is an opinion that occurs now and then in 
the history of theology that a simple presbyter could, by Papal 

authorisation, be commissioned even to ordain to the priesthood. 


All this leads to the opinion that the difference between bishop 
and priest in the sacramental order is not that the bishop possesses 
an added sacramental power or character, but rather that he has the 
authority to use fully, for all its effects, the sacramental power 
which the presbyter possesses in its fulness, but which he is not 
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commissioned validly to use in all its fulness. He is irrevocably 
commissioned to use this sacramental power with regard to its 
highest effect, the consecration of the bread and wine in th 
Eucharist into the Body and Blood of Christ. Beside this power 
of consecration, the ability to ordain a priest is a much smalle 
thing. One might fairly suspect that he who enjoys the greate 
power enjoys the lesser one too, at least fundamentally, radically, 
though he may be without the ability to bring his power into 
action. This ability to bring the ordaining power into action is: 
what is conferred upon the bishop at his consecration. Possibly; 
this could also happen by papal authorisation, as is the case ati 
times in confirmation. 


Some of these ideas are ventilated or suggested in Fr. Brosnan’s 
pamphlet, though Fr. Brosnan remarks that St. Thomas stoutly 
held that a simple presbyter could never be commissioned to 
ordain a priest. Fr. Brosnan has left us in his debt by giving us in 
printed form the fruit of his long meditation on this subject. 
His book is not easy reading, but everyone interested in the theology 
of the church will be glad to have spent the effort required for 
the fruit he will gain. In the main Fr. Brosnan’s idea is that 
both priest and bishop enjoy the same fundamental power—the 
power of the priesthood. What the bishop has in addition is the 
authority or faculty validly to exploit the power of his priestly 
consecration to the full. This added ability Fr. Brosnan calls 
the Hierarchic Power. The bishop is the Christian High-priest 
enjoying the fulness of authority at the Christian altar, arranging 
the order of ministers and alone validly ordaining the sacrificing 
priest. The bishop thus enjoys authority over the life of his flock 
(his power of jurisdiction); and at the Christian altar he presides 
in a sense that the priest does not. That is why in every Mass 
offered by an ordinary priest, there is mention of the bishop of the 
diocese and of the bishop of bishops, the Pope; they are presiding 
invisibly at every Christian altar. This is a liturgical presidency 
which is distinct from their pastoral office. This association of the 
Christian bishop with the Christian altar is witnessed too by St. 
Ignatius of Antioch in the words of his letter to the Philadelphians: 
‘Be careful therefore, to use one eucharist (for there is one flesh 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and one cup for union with His blood, 
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one altar, as there is one bishop with the presbytery and the 
deacons my fellow servants), in order that whatever you do you 
may do it according unto God.’ The priest offers the sacrifice; 
the bishop can do more than offer; he can preside over priest 
and people at the Christian altar, because he is Hierarch as well 
as Priest. Because of the liturgical presidency it is for him to 
arrange for admission to the ranks of the clergy, to ordain to the 
priesthood. 


One is thankful to Fr. Brosnan for this valuable distinction 
‘between the priestly character and the hierarchic power. One would 
like to have Fr. Brosnan’s own views as to whether a simple 
presbyter could ever receive Papal authorisation to ordain a priest. 
But whatever may be the answer to that, Fr. Brosnan’s contribution 
to the elucidation of St. Thomas’s distinction between priest and 
bishop is most welcome. 


The chains of grace are so powerful and yet so sweet, that 
though they attract our heart, they do not shackle our 
freedom. ... Our yielding to the impulse of grace is much 
more the effect of grace than of our own will, and resistance 
to its inspirations is to be attributed to our will alone... . 
‘Tf thou didst know the gift of God.’—St. Francis de Sales. 


Book Reviews 


New Licut ON THE Passron. Rev. P. O’Connell. Gill & Son. 7/6d. 
76 pp. 1955 


Is there a danger that we Catholics of the twentieth century may under- 
estimate the intense sufferings of Our Lord during His Passion? Father 
O’Connell seems to think so. He has, therefore, taken upon himself the 
task of examining some of the evidence we possess of the actual sufferings 
which Jesus underwent. 


He bases his study upon the Holy Shroud of Turin and the visions 
of four contemplatives (St Bridget of Sweden, the Venerable Mariz 
d’Agreda, Catherine Emmerich and Teresa Neumann). He concludes 
that ‘the unitell testimony of the Holy Shroud and the visions of these 
four contemplatives goes to show that the sufferings of Our Lord 1 
His Passion, and especially on the Cross, were far greater than we have 
been accustomed to picture to ourselves from the reading of pious books 
about the Passion’ (p. 69). 


The Holy Shroud has been the subject of much controversy during 
the past fifty years. Fr. O’Connell assures us that down the centuries 
‘thirty-three Popes have spoken in favour of it’ (p. 3). He therefore devotes 
the first section of his book to a treatment of the historical facts connectec 
with the Holy Shroud. He then goes on to use the evidence from the Holy 
Shroud for a detailed account of the sufferings of Our Lord which i 
portrays. Like Group Captain Leonard Cheshire, V.C., who has lately 
popularized the Holy Shroud in England, Fr. O’Connell believes that 
it has a definite spiritual message for the modern world. ] 


The second part of the book is not so satisfactory. This is due mainly 
to the brevity of treatment. There is too much compression. It is alsa 
due to the kind of evidence which he uses to prove his thesis. For he 
bases his conclusions on private revelations. Such private revelations 
unless declared authentic by the Church, must be accepted with reserve: 
St. Thomas says: ‘Our Faith is based upon revelation made to the apostles 
and prophets who wrote the canonical books, not however on revelation 
made to any other doctors . . . .” (prima pars, q. 1. a.8@ad 2um.). It is 
also worth noting that such ‘vivid and pictorial’ visions as Fr. O’Connel! 
has described for us, are completely absent from the mysticism of the 
great doctors of the Church, St. Augustine, St. Gregory and St. Bernard) 
which shows that they are not an essential element in traditional westerr 
mysticism. (cfr. Butler, Western Mysticism, p. 184). 


Fr. O’Connell makes some interesting points on the accidental aspects 
of the Passion. He tells us that the kind of Cross used was not the Romar 
one, such as is depicted everywhere in art and on our Roman chasubles 
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it the Crux decussata, which is shaped like the Cross on Gothic chasubles. 
nother point is that the arms and legs of Our Lord were stretched as on 
rack, and almost dislocated, by His executioners, as they nailed Him 
the Cross. The evidence brought forward in this short book will make 
conscious of the intense sufferings of Our Saviour, and will convince 
of the enormity of sin, which demanded such cruel satisfaction. M.T. 


E SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF Dom JOHN CHAPMAN, 0.S.B. Fourth Abbot of 
Downside. Edited with an introductory Memoir by Dom Roger 
Hudleston, 0.8.8. Second edition enlarged. London: Sheed & 
Ward, 1954. xxiv-+342 pp. 12/6d. 

a) 

In his Essay XLII, Of Youth and Age, Lord Bacon says that ‘Young 
en ... pursue some few principles which they have chanced upon, 
ysurdly. . . .. This book of Abbot Chapman’s on prayer is just the 
pe of book which youth is likely to chance upon, and, won by its charm, 
| pursue its principles with whole-hearted, and often absurd, allegiance. 


Most of Abbot Chapman’s writings were scholarly ones, not directly 
»iritual, and in the realm of scholarship he was cften looked on as an 
enturiere or knight-errant. When asked one day how he always managed 
» reach such paradoxical conclusions for every subject he wrote on, 
js reply was: ‘Whenever I have to write on a subject I go to the library 
ad find some German monograph cn the matter, and then I write 
ctly the opposite.’ This phrase, typical of Chapman’s own sense of 
amour, expresses what many readers felt about the present volume of 
etters when it was first published twenty years ago. In spite of the 
dle Apologia of the editor, Dom Roger Hudleston, (now since deceased), 
nany theologians, even though sympathetic to Chapman personally, felt 
hat heré, too, as in his scholarship, he may have been more brilliant 
nan sound. It is a pity that this reprint, apart from a short blurb on the 
ust-cover, attempts no assessment of the influence of Chapman’s 
etters, especially over the younger generation of Religious, in the last 
wenty years. Whether it is the fault of Chapman or not, it cannot be 
uid that this influence has been uniformly for the good of souls. ‘Too 
ften people tend to take this book as their one and only guide, and 
pply chance phrases and passing judgments of the author to their own 
ad others’ spiritual problems. Some of these judgments are absolutely 
ratuitous and far too sweeping, as for instance on page 72: “Ihe more 
nagination, the less possibility of perceiving the spiritual light; hence, 
1e Irish are almost never mystics.’ This is the kind of thing that would 
ritate any Irishman, especially anybody familiar with the vast numbers of 
Iderly people up and down the country who practise daily and habitual 
rayer. A similar generalisation occurs on page 332: ‘You will find many 
ious monks trying a sort of see-saw of half consideration, half affection 
= contemplation) with varied success. I do not condemn this. It is 
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unsatisfactory. ...’ This again is the sort of phrase when come upon. 
random by immature readers can have disturbing effects even over ]] 
period of years. Therefore, both the technical theological questiow] 
involved about the nature of prayer, and the practical spiritual questi¢ 
of the effect on the younger reader, will almost make one doubt sometim 
the wisdom of the publication of these private letters at all. On the ot 
hand, there can be no doubt that many virile readers, especially those |} 
fastidious taste in spiritual reading, have found great support in this boc 
This would seem to show that it is a book for the mature, not for t 
young. One further point is worth noting. A glance at the list 
correspondents on pp. xxiii and xxiv, shows that none of the corre 
pondents (with the exception perhaps of Algar Thorold) was in any sen 
a mature or qualified theologian. This explains that didactic tone whi« 
in spite of Chapman’s charm, is present throughout the whole bo 
and explains also, perhaps, the appeal it makes so readily to those wi 
have yet not formed for themselves a settled view of life and a way | 
prayer. | 
P.M. | 
Tue Cuurcu: A Divine Mystery. By Abbé Roger Hasseveldt. Tram 
lated by William Storey. Mercier Press. 15/-. | 
French writers have done more than any others to solve the proble 
involved in presenting Catholicism to the laity in a way that will 1 
understood, and as a thing worth understanding. We are indebted - 
them for many books that have readjusted our outlook on such gre 
things as the Mass and the Sacraments. The book now under revi 
has attempted the same thing with the doctrine of the Church, a conce: 
that tingles most uncomfortably whenever we bring it into the ope: 
like the first movements of a leg that has been cramped. We admit th 
the Church is the only means of salvation, that it is the Body of Chri 
and through it we share Christ’s life and thereby share in the life of tk 
Trinity; but we feel more at ease when such topics are left alone. 


| 

The first part of this book takes up these ideas, indicating their relatior 
to the mystery of the Church and our religious life. Indications alor 
are given, and these chapters are saved from the censure of being tc 
sketchy only by having added to each of them a list of texts from th 
Gospels, the Epistles and the missal in which the doctrine is containe 
This system of teaching about the Church by giving outlines for stud 
and pointing out what to look for in the passage assigned is the importa 
contribution made by this book. Rightly the author sees that he can be 
emphasise the necessity of the Church by sending us to the New Testamer 
to discover for ourselves how Our Lord and Saint Paul emphasised i 
He is sparing in his comments, for we might otherwise, seeing h 
enthusiasm, dub him a fanatic and be done with it. If we wish to lear 
theology we must go to the primary sources. Abbé Hasseveldt gives | 
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} valuable guide to the study of the Bible as a source of revelation of 
the Church. 


| The best chapters of this book are those dealing with the Notes of the 

hurch. Here we find that French genius for applying a principle not 
Dnly in its most obvious sense, but in its fullness. ‘The Catholicity of 
the Church is not primarily the de facto universality of the Church, its 
sstablishment in every land... The Church must reach every man 
ind everything in man, not only his religious life, but his intellectual life, 
iis cares, his joys and his work. The Church is a leaven and its dough 
s the whole world. The danger lies in the fact that the Church may be 
“émpted to leaven only its own dough. For example, the Church should 
de a leaven in all hospitals . . . but it may be tempted to leaven only its 
Own institutions.’ 


This book has much to commend it, but being written almost in the 
manner of lecture notes the mind is unable to assimilate its teaching, 
presented thus in rapid succession without much explanation, although 
collaborated by quotations from the New Testament. This is true mainly 
of the earlier chapters. The translation from the French is adequately, 
but not brilliantly, done. It is surprising, however, that in an Irish 
edition of the translation we are not done the courtesy of being given 
Standard English and not American spelling. 

E.O%: 


THE PERFECTION OF Man sy Cuarity. By Reginald Buckler, o.p. 
Blackfriars. 13/6. 


THOUGH this book can be read with profit by all, it is addressed more 
appropriately to those religious who are precluded by circumstances 
from receiving a formation in theology, around which their spiritual 
life might be built. There is need for spiritual writing that will provide 
both this foundation and its elaboration in the life of the soul, writing 
that will explicitly disengage leading theological ideas that are far-reaching 
and fruitful, and show their application in life. Such writing need not be 
openly doctrinal. Its secret structure must be doctrinal, and its effect 
must be to open the mind of the well-disposed reader to appreciate and 
exploit the riches of the life ‘hidden with Christ in God.’ Fr. Reginald 
Buckler’s book goes a modest part of the way towards meeting that need. 
The first and shorter part of the book begins by meditating on Man’s 
ultimate end, union with God, and considers how this is achieved through 
charity (our ‘essential perfection’) and through the other virtues, etc. 
(our ‘instrumental perfection’). The second part is not so organic in its 
over-all plan. After chapters on the Love of God and of Our Neighbour, 
it treats of Prayer, Mortification, etc., and ends with The Degrees of 
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Charity and The Union of All Virtues in Charity. The internal structt 

of the chapters, the texture of their thought, the way they move fred}, 
point to point might not please the mind habituated to theological tee 
nique, but it ought to be satisfying to simpler minds, and is perhaps maf} 
suited to them. While solid instruction is to be found throughout the woy} 
the author’s natural technique is that of persuasion, exhortation and t}] 
glowing quotation from some spiritual author. It is not the writing of 
abstract mind, nor of a methodical mind moving carefully through divisii} 
and sub-division. There is great piety and unction about the writing, 
flavour is that of the retreat lecture. The teeming quotations must — 
the harvesting of a life-time. The effect is to warm the heart rather th 
to open the mind to the height and breadth of the mystery of union y 
God. ‘| 


SANCTITY THROUGH THE Rosary. By Edouard Hugon, 0.P. Translatic 
by Sister M. Alberta, o.p. Michael Glazier & Company, Tral 
5/-. 74 pp. 


Ir is hard to come by meaty books about the Rosary. Most moder 
books on the subject are just custard and jelly. We are desperately afrai 
of ever saying or writing anything that will tax the intelligence of ou 
public. The weight of our tendency is downwards—down to their lev 
as we say. That, of course, is a fair principle of pedagogy, but it refer 
to the mode of expressing our ideas, and not to the sublimity of th 
doctrine expressed. Father Hugon, we are told by the publishers of th 
book, ‘was gifted with a facility for expressing great truths in simpl 
language.’ In this little book he covers a wide field of theology, and ther 
is certainly about it, a simplicity that may baffle the critics. In fact, on 
often finds that books, even simple treatises such as this, written b 
renowned theologians, can become very popular in spite of a complet 
absence of literary style. 


The process of reading such a book is a little painful, but rewarding 
Metaphors creaking with use and age, musty like the ancient volume 
from which they have been borrowed, occur, but knowing that throug! 
much bitter we shall come upon the sweet, we read on. Then we ru: 
into heavy ground on p. 31—the Predestination of Mary—with some bal 
statements of pure Thomism, and even mention of the massa reprobatorum 
without the consoling features of the same doctrine. But if we read or 
we shall be fortunate, for there occur two very beautiful chapters, on 
: Mary, Patroness of a happy death, and another on the Rosary and Si 

oseph. 


There are some odd but orthodox phrases like ‘the agony of heart of 
dying God’ (p. 8), and ‘fesus is a Virgin God? (p. 66); the footnote on p. 1 
should read I. II. and not IIIa pars of St. Thomas’s Summa. But whe 
ever is willing to read slowly and attentively these few chapters will ente 
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into a profound appreciation of the Rosary. The book bears out the 
jauthor’s contention that ‘im order to advance in the contemplation of the 
iwinity there 1s no need for us to look for another form of prayer than the 
Rosary.’ The publishers deserve a word of special praise for bringing 
fout a classic, though it will not have the catch-penny appeal of the gushy, 
sentimental, guaranteed-novena booklets that tend to make the Rosary 
more a fetish than a prayer. l fa 


‘THE STATIONS OF THE Cross. By Caryll Houselander. Sheed & Ward, 
London and New York. 8/6d. 144 pp. 

+ 

This little book with its fourteen woodcuts by the author is a treasure. 
‘Perhaps it will be Miss Houselander’s testament, for since writing it 
she has died, and in it she has left us her best thoughts, the story, maybe, 
of her own Via Crucis. Besides the story and the woodcuts, there are her 
fourteen prayers, gems of mystical poetry, lofty in their inspiration, and 
yet very close to our everyday life in their petitions. At the sixth station 
she prays: 


Give me the grace 

to be a Veronica, 

to wipe away 

the ugliness of sin 

from the human face, 

and to see 

your smile on the mouth of pain, 

your majesty on the face of dereliction, 
and, in the bound and helpless, 

the power of your infinite love. 


Her sentences are brief, but vivid, as when she says of Our Lord’s 
first fall: <He is down on His Knees in the dirt.’ Her thoughts constantly 
arrest one’s attention. At the eleventh station, she thinks of religious 
who bind themselves to Divine Love by the vows. ‘As the three nails 
were driven home into the wood, fastening him to it irrevocably, Christ 
gave himself to all those men and women who in the years to come would 
nail themselves to His Cross by the three vows of religion—poverty, 
chastity and obedience: those wise ones who know the weakness of 
human nature, who know how easily the will can falter when the sweet- 
ness of the first consolation of prayer is over; ...’ But at the tenth station 
in her desire to see everywhere the indwelling of Christ suffering in all 
human sufferers, I think she exaggerated. ‘here is a suggestion that 
Christ in being stripped of His garments identified Himself with the 
shame of the sinner. It would have been more precise to say that Our 
Lord identified Himself with the humiliation of the sinner. At the ninth 
station, Miss Houselander pictures the sensation-mongers gathering round 
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and gloating over the pains of Our Lord. Later we find them sitti 
round the Cross, like ‘those who sat round the guillotine during 

French Revolution.’ It is, of course, that lack of compassion peculiff 
to pagan society, which has reappeared in modern times, and particular 
in modern journalism. Her meditation on death at the twelfth stati¢d 
is indeed comforting. ‘After all, it seems now that death is near t 
we do not know God the Father at all. Of course, long ago we mat 
countless acts of love, but really we are too earthly, too limited, we j 
have not got the capacity to love and trust ourselves to God who, 
we learnt in our childhood, “‘is the Supreme Spirit who alone exists | 
himself and is infinite in all perfection” . . . God whom we could not loy 
but for one thing, one supreme mercy—this, that Christ has given 1 
His own heart to love Him with, His own mind to know Him with, H 
own will to surrender ourselves to Him with. ... It is Christ in u 
Christ whose death we are dying, who can say with absolute faith, bot 
for ourselves and for those whom we love, “Into thy hands, O Lord. .. .”” 


The Way of the Cross made in the company of a mystic like Mis 
Houselander is surely most fruitful, not just as an exercise of Lente: 
piety, but as a focussing of one’s mind on the mystery of pain, and | 
stirring up of one’s will to accept it personally, and rejoice in it. 


J.T 


THE SCHOLAR AND THE Cross. By Hilda C. Graef. Longmans, Gree: 
& (Cos, 23 hippie es 


Edith Stein, whose life and work are the subject of Miss Hilda C 
Graef’s book, The Scholar and the Cross, came of a strictly Orthodo: 
Jewish family in Breslau; but, to the great distress of her pious mother 
she lost faith in Judaism at an early age and, for a time, even ceased t 
believe in God. She retained, however, a sincere love of truth, and whe: 
at twenty she went to Gottingen to study philosophy under Edmon 
Husserl, the phenomenologist, she commenced a training which may 
in some degree, have helped her to recognise religious truth when sh 
came face to face with it. Contacts with two other philosophers of Jewis 
origin, Max Scheler, a convert to Catholicism, who unhappily fell away 
and a sincerer and better man, Adolf Reinach, who was on his way throug 
Protestantism to the Church when he was killed in battle in 1917, convince 
her that the Catholic Church was a ‘phenomenon’ which for a phenomen 
ologist was ‘at least worth pondering seriously.’ 


But deeper experiences were in store for her. After Reinach’s deatt 
she undertook to put his papers in order. For this purpose, she stayed fo 
a time with Frau Reinach,who like her husband, had advanced from Judaisr 
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»j Protestantism and was progressing towards the Church. Frau Reinach, 
| Edith’s surprise, had quickly recovered from the first shock of her 
jsband’s death; her utter faith in a loving God had made her ‘a 
insolation to her husband’s friends rather than needing herself to be 
jpnsoled.’ This willing acceptance of the cross made a lasting impression 
ih Edith’s mind. A few years later, coming across a copy of the auto- 
ography of St. Teresa of Avila, she read it through at a sitting, and 
| the end said to herself: “This is the Truth.’ Next day she bought a 
{itechism and a missal; when she had studied them she went at once to 
a priest to ask for baptism. She was received into the Church on 
yew Year’s Day, 1922. 

ye 

|) From the time of her reception, she was conscious of a vocation to 
jie contemplative life in the Carmelite Order, but consideration for the 
selings of her mother, and the advice of her spiritual director, who at 
fat stage believed that her duty lay outside the cloister, kept her for 
leven years from answering the call. During those years she devoted 
er energies to teaching and public lecturing, while living in the spirit 
\f the Carmelite rule. Both her teaching and lecturing activities had 
lf) cease when Adolf Hitler’s rise to power made Anti-Semitism the 
ficial policy of the German State, and though her mother was still alive, 
dith, with her director’s assent, entered the Carmel of Cologne in 
Yctober, 1933. Five years later, when Nazi hostility towards the Jews 
iad become more violent, her superiors sent her for safety to a convent 
€ the Order at Echt in the Netherlands, where she remained until 
ind August, 1942, On that day, as a reprisal for a pastoral from the 
Dutch bishops condemning the deportation of the Jews by the German 
vaders of the country, all ‘Non-Aryan’ Catholics were arrested.* 
idith Stein and her sister Rosa, who had followed her into the Church 
ind to Echt, were taken to the concentration camp at Auschwitz in 
%oland. There, on 9th August, they were murdered in the gas chamber. 
[he desire she had long felt to offer herself as a victim of expiation for 
israel had been granted; the significance of her name as a Carmelite, 
Sister Teresia Benedicta of the Cross, had been made clear. 


Miss Graef tells her story with profound sympathy, which does not, 
lowever, prevent her from revealing the human imperfections—very 
light ones when judged by ordinary standards—of Edith Stein, even 
fter her entry into Carmel, and she frankly exposes what to her mind 
ire the flaws in her subject’s philosophical work and her views on the 
nystical life. This frankness does not lessen but rather enhances the 
ralue of a book which is a worthy record of a life devoted to the cause 
f truth in the service of God. 


‘Sister Teresia de Spiritu Sancto’s Life (English Translation) says, ‘all 
non-Aryan members of every Dutch religious community’. 


J.M. 
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A SAINT OF THE WEEK. By Desmond Murray, 0.P. Blackfriars Publi 
tions, London. 15/-. 


Ir is a matter of regret that the average Catholic is so little acquaint 
with the lives of the saints. The saints are our models. These her 
men and women worked out as perfectly as it is humanly possible 1 
teaching of Our Lord which we all so willingly accept in theory. It 
one thing to know what the Christian way of life means, but it is qu 
another to live it. The saints show us how splendidly and complet¢ 
it has been lived by human beings like ourselves, and, because of t 
their example can be a powerfully vivifying influence, urging us forw: 
to greater holiness of life and to more perfect union with God. Hence it 
always a salutary thing to read the lives of the saints and to learn th 
from their example. 


The present work has been designed to cater for the average Catho) 
who, for one reason or another, cannot easily find time to study the liv, 
of the saints in detail or at any great length. Within the compass of som: 
thing less than three hundred pages, the author sets down the lives 
forty-eight saints, some well known to us, some not so familiar, for 
saints being chosen for each month of the year. Each study is brie 
compact and inspiring. A lesson or moral reflection is drawn from tk 
life of each saint, for the author rightly contends that the main obje 
in reading the lives of the saints is not so much to know their historic 
setting as to learn from their example. N.] 


MERE CHRISTIANITY AND SCREWTAPE LETTERS. By C. S. Lewis. 
Fontana Books. 2/- eac 


THESE two books need no recommendation. The Screwtape Letters, 
the short space of thirteen years (it was first published in 1942), h 
become almost a religious classic. 

‘You will not learn from me’ Professor Lewis writes in his Preface 
Mere Christianity ‘whether you ought to become an Anglican, a Methodi 
a Presbyterian, or a Roman Catholic. This omission is intentional . 
Ever since I became a Christian I have thought that the best, perhaps t 
only, service I could do for my unbelieving neighbours was to expla 
and defend the belief that has been common to nearly all Christians at. 
times.’ 

He describes himself as a ‘very ordinary layman of the Church 
England’ but there is nothing ‘ordinary’ about these two books. Che 
editions like the present have been needed for a long time. G, 


The God of the Human Heart 


VINCENT KERNS, M.S.F.S. 


f YOU THINK OF Gop, of what He is, of what He has done for you, 
oth your mind and your heart are satisfied. You realise how good 
bod is, how beautiful, how kind, how true. You remember all 


f His making. Your mind is filled with pleasure as the rays of 
he great sun that is the Godhead flood into it with a brightness 
at is not of this world. Your heart is moved with a delightful 
(motion as the warmth of those rays makes itself felt in the deepest 
bres of your being. You know, naturally and instinctively, that 
izod is the God of the human heart. 

You were made by Him, for Him. You were made to know Him, 
love Him and to serve Him, all three; but the most important 
if these is to love Him. God is love and everything God does 
> the result of love. Ali creation is an expression of God’s love. 
Love makes the world go round’, you often hear it said. There 
s truth and matter for thought and prayer in that trite phrase to 
ast for the whole of a lifetime. 

God made you because He loved you and He made you to love 
dim in return. You were made to love. You were destined to 
ye a lover, a great lover. But love is an art; and, like every art, it 
‘equires learning and much practice. You have to know something 
ibout love; you have to know what it is, how to possess it, what 
t can do. You have to become a master in the art of loving; a 
master in the art of doing something that comes quite naturally 
‘9 the heart of man, but something which nevertheless needs study 
and practice if it is to reach the fulfilment of success. 

You must start, then, it would seem, by peering into the 
mechanics of love. Like a little child, you must take the clock 
0 pieces to find out why it ticks. To discover the secrets of love, 
you must make your way into the heart of man himself, delving 
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deeply into the workings of that wonderful machine that is th 
human being you are. 

You will find in this machine of yours, if you examine it closel 
two important parts—a body and a soul. 

You have a living body, complete with everything it needs fo 
leading a sensitive, animal life; in other words, it has an anim 
nature. The desires of this animal nature, sense or appetite, resul 
in sense activity, called in man the passions. These passions aré 
roused either by good or by evil. They run to what is good o 
fly from what is evil, for at the very root of their activity lie 
love, and its opposite, hate. You love what is good; you desir¢ 
it if you do not possess it; you either hope to obtain it or despaii 
of ever making it your own; and you are filled with joy wher 
finally it is yours. But you hate what is evil; you fly from it if it 11 
present; you fear it if you cannot avoid it or gain courage if you 
can; you are sorrowful if it overtakes you and you cannot escape 
You try to escape by the passion of anger, rejecting the evil 0) 
taking revenge for it. If you do not succeed your sorrow endures: 
but if victory is yours it gives you the pleasure of triumph, the 
tonic of satisfaction, just as the possession of good gladdens you: 
heart. . 

But you are not just a living body. You have a spiritual soul 
You are also a rational being who can control your acts and choose 
where they will lead you. You can know where you want to g« 
and what you want to do, and you can mobilise your force: 
accordingly. For your will is in command of your passions 
rebellious, untrustworthy and restive as they are. 

Yet once your will freely responds to the call of some- 
thing good, once the passion of love is unleashed, then love 
itself takes charge. Your will only moves because it is movec 
by love, the basic passion of man. Your will is in commanc 
because you act freely; but your will is also led becauss 
your choice is determined by your love. Love is the cause o 
everything you do. The things you talk about, the ideals you 
follow, the people you like or dislike, the things that cause you 
pain or anger, all these are pointers and indicators of your heart 
Through them you reveal what your heart loves most, and it 
revealing that you paint a picture of your personal character fo 
all to see. ‘It is from the heart’s overflow,’ Our Lord tells you 
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that the mouth speaks.’ Love so colours life that if your loves 
€ wrong, your life is wrong as well. So if you want a fairly 


jquestion: ‘What do I love most?’ You will see yourself a little 
more clearly, then, a little more objectively, a little nearer to what 
God sees. ‘Where your treasure-house is, there your heart is too.’ 
All the loves of the human heart can be reduced to two: love of 
lf and love of others. Everything you love is loved with a 
selfish love, a love of profit to yourself, or a benevolent love, a 
ove of the person or thing for its own sake. This benevolent 
ove includes the true love of friendship and the love we have 
‘or God, if there is mutual love, mutual knowledge of that love 
nd mutual intimacy. 

Love—in its deepest meaning—is the response of an appetite to 
something known as good and pleasing. So you must know before 
you can love. ‘The unknown is the unloved. A plant loves the 
jrefreshing rain and the life-giving sun; not by its own knowledge, 
‘or it has none, but by its Maker’s. An animal loves because of 
the knowledge that has come through its senses; experience has 
joroved that some things are good for it. But, besides senses, 
jyou have an intelligence, and so you can know not only what is 
\snown by the senses like a good meal, but also universal things, 
such as goodness, beauty and truth. 

- Can you really know God, or is it all guesswork? Are you like 
‘che little girl? Asked what she was drawing, she replied: ‘I’m 
drawing God.’ ‘But nobody knows what God looks like,’ she was 
cold. ‘That’s all right,’ came the confident answer, ‘they will now,’ 

You can know something about God by your reason. From God’s 
works that you can see all around you, you can know (even without 
revelation) that God exists. But you can know much more about 
}God through revelation, by faith, by believing what He has told 
you about Himself. This opens up a new world for you, a world 
more real and beautiful than this one, the wonder-world of God. 
It enables you to share God’s thoughts and His love here; it shows 
you what He wants you to do and how and why He would have 
jyou do it—just for love. But all your knowledge of God in this 
jlife is by analogy, indirect and symbolic, as you might know a 
‘beautiful landscape only from the contours ona map. In this life you 
‘can never know God as He is in Himself; that is reserved for heaven. 
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You love what you know to be good. You may be mistak 
as to what is good for you, but it is goodness that provides tk 
attraction. There is never any movement of your nature’s appetit 
except in answer to the appeal of goodness. Love is not blinc 
it can only see goodness. You cannot love evil, unless you se 
it somehow presented in the guise of goodness. You naturally lo 
goodness and God is good—good in Himself and good to you 
He has made you to share in His own life and love and given yo 
something of His own goodness. All the goodness in you and i 
the things and people you see around you are but faint reflectio 
of the infinite goodness that is first of all in God. This love yo 
have for the goodness which is God is a reasonable love, a matt 
of your intellect and will. It does not depend on feeling; yo 
can be cold as an icicle and yet on fire with the love of God. 
is not a passing fancy, but is based on a firm conviction whic} 
makes you yearn for God and sets you hurtling after Him. 

Your love is also based on likeness. There must be similarity o 
one kind or another between you and what you love. Sometime 
it is an actual likeness, as when both you and the one you lov 
have the same actual qualities. Sometimes it is a potential, o 
hopeful, likeness, as when one of you has some quality actually 
but the other only in desire. Between you and God there is thi 
twofold likeness. You have an actual likeness to God in your sou 
which is spiritual and immortal. ‘Let us make man,’ said Go 
in the beginning, ‘wearing our own image and likeness.’ Yon 
have a potential likeness to God because of the qualities He ha 
which you lack and need so desperately. You must love Gox 
because you are sick and need a doctor, because you are poo 
and need enriching, because you are imperfect and need Hi 
goodness and perfection. You need Him so badly and He want 
so much to give Himself to you. 

So you and God must meet. To that meeting the love of Go 
will inevitably lead, for love results in unity. The purpose of al 
love is to become one with the beloved. You give a kiss as a sig: 
of your love. You give your breath, the spirit of your life, t 
another. It is as though you were pouring your own soul int 
the soul of the one you love. This union of lovers can be merel 
on the sense plane or it can be spiritual. Only spiritual unio 
contains the force of love, because the will is spiritual. That i 
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9, his union of lovers is emphasised, too, by the fact that you 
apbecome like what you love. The nobler your love, the nobler 


Buried deep in your nature by the Creator is a natural inclination 
{to love Him, because you have a natural inclination to be attracted 
aby what is good. As soon as you know God, however small your 
knowledge may be, the inclination to love Him suddenly comes 
to life within you as a spark among the ashes. This is evidence 
|that man once belonged completely to God. It is the amor pondus 
jmeum of St. Augustine. By ‘love is my weight’ he meant that 
love is the gravitational pull in the heart of man attracting him 
back constantly to the original centre and source of Love, God. 
So you feel in yourself a natural inclination to love God. Perhaps 
it is rather weak mostly, but still it is there, planted in you by your 
Creator. On your part it is a reminder of your great origin and 
destiny. On God’s part it is a string to which your heart is attached 
‘so that He can draw you to Him when it pleases His mercy to 
take pity on you. 
‘Love moves the stars in their courses,’ sang the poet Dante, 
| because God made everything out of love, for He is love. He 
_made you to love and be loved by Him. But you must want to 
love Him, because you are free. All other creatures love God 
by being as He made them, man alone is free to choose. ‘You 
were created to sing, and you are singing,’ said the Curé of Ars 
one day to the birds when the air was full of their song, ‘man 
was created to love God, and he does not love Him.’ Nothing 
else will satisfy you, for your heart was made to be satisfied by 
nothing less than God. He made you to be always restless until 
you come to rest in Him—the God of the human heart. 


The Rosary, ‘Sweet Mystery of Life’ 


GaBRIEL M. Harry, 0O.P. 


‘I CAN’T BE WEARIED with fiftéen mysteries. One thing alone i 
necessary for me. It is enough ‘that God is near and that Mary 
is watching over me.’ That is the comment I heard made by : 
devout nun in Toulouse once, when the conversation turned o1 
the Rosary. And the same idea cropped up again during thi 
recent Rosary Congress at Fatima. Why such detailed, ready 
made meditation for souls who just can’t meditate—not becaus¢ 
(as many would think) they are beneath meditation, but rathe? 
because they are far above it. ‘How often,’ remarked one of the 
delegates, ‘we find souls advancing in the ways of prayer an 
wishing simply to rest in the sunshine of God’s presence, but the 
wearied by the mechanics of vocal prayers and the multiplicity 03 
meditations that compose the Rosary.’ 


Once I had the privilege of coming a good deal in contact with 2 
great apostle of Our Lady, a man who every day said the complete 
fifteen decades of the Rosary. But he was worried. He had 
developed an extraordinary appreciation of the mystery of the 
Incarnation—and he could never get ‘beyond’ it. ‘The Word 
was made flesh and dwelt amongst us.’ For him that was all—the 
Verbi Incarnatt mysterium—the ‘Mystery of the Word made 
flesh’. For him, then, there could be only one mystery—the 
First Joyful Mystery—the Annunciation. 


Has the Rosary then, its limits? Or is it a flexible prayer capable 
of yielding fruit, not only to those who are on the first rungs of the 
spiritual ladder and who like to use much vocal prayer, but to 
those who give themselves to the discursive prayer of meditation 
and even to the souls that have only one desire to rest in the 
presence of God, by way of simple contemplation. 


The answer to these questions is pretty much the same as that 
1 Preface of the Nativity. 
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given to those who write to the Editors of our Catholic magazines,, 
asking—‘What should I think of in the Rosary, the words of the 
Hail Mary, or the Mysteries of Our Lord?? We would suggest 
curning back to the great thinkers of the middle ages who wrote 
| (with remarkable lucidity on this very kind of prayer which combines 
vocal and mental output. It may be called the problem of Attention 
| prayer, what namely we should attend to. And be it noted right 
‘away that three classic degrees of attention have been listed: 
1. Attention to the words. 

» 2, Attention to the meaning of the words (or to the 
mysteries contemplated). 


3. Attention to God. 


In terms of the Rosary, this means that I may attend to the 
‘words of the Pater and Ave, or to their meaning in the context of 
‘fhe mystery under consideration, or finally to Our Divine Lord 
x His Blessed Mother. Youth tends to complicate things and 
me notes that St. Thomas in his earlier works, sees no difficulty in 
ftoing all three things at once. But in his later study, he very 
‘imply states that attention to the words 1s the lowest form of attention, 
nd if it hinders one from contemplating the mystery, then let 
he words fade into the background. And finally, if it is found 
hat detailed meditation on the meaning of the words is wearisome,. 
hen one should just think of God, for attention to God is the highest 
jorm of all. And this he very consolingly adds is possible even 
‘or ‘idiotae.’? 


There is a very beautiful instance of such prayer in the story of, 
he three children of Fatima. Little Francis had come a long way 
no his practice of the Rosary, from the time when he gabbled off 
‘he truncated version of the Ave. Now he was far on the road 
{ contemplation and he lay fever-stricken on his death-bed. 

other,’ he says to Olimpia, ‘I can’t say the Aves anymore, and 
'’m too tired to think.’ ‘Don’t worry, child,’ answers the mother. 
Look at Our Lord and He will take it just the same.’ 
Not for one moment, am I suggesting that we drop the words 
if the Pater and Ave, or that we cease to meditate on the mysteries 
if the Rosary. I am not now concerned with those who cannot 
neditate for the very obvious reason that they never made an 
Summa Theologica 1I—I1, Q.83. 
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effort. I am thinking rather of those who are trying to ma 
progress in the spiritual life by means of the Rosary, those wh 
might even take the beads to the half-hour of mental prayer, - 
they thought it justified their obligation. I am thinking, too, c 
those millions of folk living in the world in close union wit 
Jesus and Mary, who try to find in the Rosary, Him Who is t 
Way, the Truth and the Life. For the Rosary is not a mere formul 
of prayer: it is truly a way of life. It is Christianity on its knees 
it is Christ in the world today, entering into the very structure 
our human living. It is not too much to say, that for the reade 
of Doctrine and Life, it is the foundation, and principle o 
which their lives must be built.* | 
The Rosary has words, but the Rosary is not words. . . 
The Rosary has fifteen mysteries, subjects for holy thought 
but the Rosary is not mere thought. . . | 
The Rosary is not multiple, but ome. For deep down it ha 
but one mystery, the sweet mystery of Life. 
Above all, the Rosary is not a process but an approach to 
Person, the living vibrant Person of Jesus Christ, ‘yesterday, toda 
and the same forever,’ and still crying out, ‘Come, follow me 


To those who judge things only by their eyes, the Rosary i 
a chain of beads. And a chain speaks of slavery and of heavy 
burdens. But to those who judge by the spirit, the Rosary i 
Love’s golden key to the home and the heart of God. For God’ 
home is not far from us and Heaven is no longer away beyons 
the clouds. It is not tomorrow that we enter Heaven—‘Thz 
day, thou art with Me in Paradise.’ For God has made His Hom: 


among us. “Ihe Word was made flesh and dwelt among us; 


The Rosary then can never be something we ‘say’ with our lips 
or a series of thoughts that we think with our minds. The Rosar; 
is a knocking on the door of God. It is an asking—‘Master, wher’ 
dwellest thou?’ and it is the receiving of answer—‘Come and see: 


If you want to know me, says the proverb, then come and liv. 
with me. And perhaps the best illustration of this matter come 
from the everyday experience of the normal growth of a friendship 
First two people meet and they talk a lot. Conversation is vital 
* Letter of Pope Pius XI to the Master General of the Dominicans. 
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ometimes conversation is kept up precisely with a view to 
(poncealing thought. But if the friendship is to grow, there must 
.pe more than words—we must really mean what we say. There 
nust be a communication of knowledge. Secrets must be shared. 
[hus we have the first two degrees of attention—to the words 
e speak and to the sense of the words. 


| When friendship is sure and at its height, then words become poor 
phannels of human exchange. I know a certain happily married 
yair who hardly ever speak more than a few sentences when they 
jrather round the fire at night. But they are intensely happy and 
nore important than all else, they are keenly aware of each other’s 
oresence. And that is the highest tribute one can pay to any man 
.pf woman—to be conscious of his presence, to recognise that 
uere is a human being—one who is more than all things or all 
houghts, one who is that thrilling mysterious, unsearchable holy 


hing—a person. 


That was the secret that St. Dominic gave to the cold, calculating 
world of his day. hat was what the Rosary meant for him— 
‘eligion clothed in the flesh and blood of God-made-man. For 
yhe Rosary doesn’t say “Try to be good.’ It says: Let Jesus Christ 
ind His Blessed Mother walk into your life and you'll never be 
jhe same again. 


I understood what this awareness, this height of attention means 
when I watched the reaction of an old woman after the death of 
her husband. The poor creature was overcome by a terrible loneli- 
jaess. ‘He never talked much,’ she said—‘He just sat all day by 
the fire and smoked. But oh, how I miss him around the place.’ 


_ Now, the prayer of this woman had taken on the same character. 
Bor her ‘all the longing, seeking, striving, waiting, yearning, all 
the burning hopes, the joys and idle tears that fall’ were distilled 
lin one sweet mystery of love. She was in love with Jesus Christ 
and with His Blessed Mother, and they were as much part of 
her home as was her husband. She would miss them out of her 
life if anything were to go wrong. For that old woman who lived 
in ‘the nearest parish to America,’ the Rosary was a very simple 
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affair: it was sublime. ‘See those little chickens outside the doo 
she said to me one day. ‘See them dip their beaks in the wate 
and drink a few drops. Now, watch how they raise their heac 
to the sun and slowly let it back. That’s how it is with me. 
learned the mysteries of the Rosary when in school. I even re 
the book of meditations that the Missioners brought to this pari 
fifty years ago. But now, it is enough to dip into the mystery fa 
“now at last, I know the secret of it all.” The light of heav 
comes to me in these mysteries and in that light, I see the grez 
White Throne of God; I see Mary, the Morning Star and I see a 
those gone before me and resting now in the sunshine of God} 
presence.’ | 

Poor old woman of Dunquin, you have attained to the mysti 
heights of Aquinas. he Spirit of God has himself claimed you 
attention. You may never read these pages for you have nev 
read a word of English in your life. Anyway, it was you wh 
taught me. Perhaps your lesson may prove helpful to some wh 
‘can’t be wearied’ by the Rosary—and all because they wer 
never meant to be. 


What a spectacle 1s that of the ages of the great Councils, 
of kingdoms and empires groaning like the parts of some 
huge wine-press in the play of opposing forces, so that the 
homoousios or the filioque might flow into the cup of the 
Creed like a few drops of pure wine!—Claudel, Letter 
to Gide, 1909. 


The New Commandment 


CoRNELIUS WILLIAMS, 0O.P. 


THAT THE WORLD NEEDS TODAY IS A RETURN TO THE CHRISTIAN 
AITH AND TO THE CHRISTIAN WAY OF LIFE. We hear this assertion 
vade so often and still see so little change for the better in the 
orld that we begin to wonder do people really know what is the 
hristian way of life. On the other hand we hear many maintaining 
ith equal assurance, that CHRISTIANITY HAS FAILED. Now, if we 
ish to be sincere we must ask ourselves what does Christianity 
iean for us? How do we understand our Christian faith and how 
1a we live our Christian life? For as Christians we can never admit 
“tat Christianity has failed. It is perhaps more true to say that 
“Yhristianity has never really been lived. What in the minds of 
any today is a dismal failure is nothing more than a travesty of 
hristianity. 


| 


{ 


If I should ask you what Christianity really is, what answer 
ould you give me? In answering this question we must distinguish 
tween the essential and the accidental in Christianity. Otherwise 
e run the risk of missing the wood for the trees. Does the 
hristian life consist in the going to Church functions, in the 
cital of prescribed formulas of prayer or in the singing of hymns? 
oes it consist in a sentimental feeling of good-fellowship with 
ie’s fellowmen? Is it something to be practised on Sundays 
id forgotten about completely during the working week? No, 
m will say, it cannot be so. What, then, is the essential thing 
the Christian way of life? THE ESSENTIAL THING IN THE 
{RISTIAN WAY OF LIFE IS THE FULFILMENT OF THE LAW OF CHRIST. 
But then I ask you: what is the law of Christ? And to this 
1estion we have our Lord’s own answer. One day a Pharisee, 
doctor of the law, asked our Lord the following question: 
faster, which is the great commandment of the law? Our 
yrd’s answer leaves no room whatever for doubt or misunder- 
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standing. Listen carefully to it. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord t: 
God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and wi 
thy whole mind. This is the great and most important commandmez 
And the second in importance is like it: Thou shalt love t) 
neighbour as thyself. On these two commandments depend t 
whole law and the prophets.’ (Mt. 22:36-40). These, then, 
the all important precepts in the law of Christ: to love God a1 
to love our neighbour for the love of God. If we do not sincer 
try to observe them we cannot call ourselves Christians. 


We can even say that according to the mind of Christ t! 
love we bear our neighbour is the only proof we have that \ 
love God truly. The night before His Crucifixion, Our Lo: 
impressed on His apostles the all-importance of fraternal charit 
‘I give you a NEW COMMANDMENT,’ He said to them, ‘that ye 
love one another; that just as I have loved you, you also lo: 
one another. By this shall all men know that you are My disciple 
if you have love for one another.’ (John 13:34-35). And St. P 
writes that ‘all the law is fulfilled in one word: thou shalt lo: 
thy neighbour as thyself.’ (Gal. 5:14). For this law is foundd 
upon the first and the great commandment of the love of G 
And here something strikes us most forcibly. It is this: in t! 
mind of St. Paul the love we bear our neighbour is the one a1 
only sure proof we have that our love for God is sincere. St. Jol 
puts this point in the strongest possible terms when he write 
‘If any one says, “I love God’, yet hates his brother, HE Is) 
LIAR, for he who does not love his brother whom he has se¢ 
cannot love God whom he has not seen. Moreover, we have tl 
command from Him, that he who loves God must love I 
brother also.’ (1 John 4:20-21). | 


Strange as it may seem, then, the distinctive mark of tr 
Christians (and thereby the very essence of the Christian way 
life) is not to be found in a set of external observances, nor inde: 
in a set of esoteric doctrines, but in the practice of the law 
fraternal charity, which is the God-assigned guarantee of 0) 
love for Him. In the fulfilment of this law, by individuals at 
by nations, and in that alone, can the world hope for the r 
establishment of peace and for the reign of justice. 
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d’s Love in Our Creation 


wt is easy to say that we must love God above all things. But, 
fu will say, is it not easier said than done? Love is something very 
jjacrete, something very vital. It is a driving force in a person’s 
.p. All one’s thoughts, all one’s actions, all one’s life even are 
jptred around the person of the loved one. And now you mean 
say that God must take such a place in my life! If I am to love 
od, to love Him in the strictest and most literal sense of the word, 
th a really human love, with a human heart, then God must 
pan something to me, and indeed something very important. 
that what is meant? That is precisely what is meant. If we 
ip to love God as we ought then we must bring ourselves to 
lize that God really does mean something to us. And, perhaps 


the fact that we, on our part, mean something to God. We 
ist convince ourselves of the truth that God really loves us. 


Now, we should not think of God as a kind of impersonal 
preme Being; nor indeed as the First Cause and Prime Mover 
pall things. That is much too abstract and difficult. Rather 
uld we think of Him as a PERSON who has a mind to know 
da will to love all the things that He has made. For He has 
wide all things from nothing. He is our Creator. We are His 
atures, infinitely distant from Him, it is true, but dependent 
ion Him for everything that we are and for everything that 
have. 


Now we can ask ourselves: does this PERSON, this infinite, 
-wise and all-powerful Creator of the universe, care for us? 
»es He love us? Do we mean anything to Him? Of course we do. 
d why do I say that? Well, for many reasons, but the most 
idamental one can be seen in the very fact that He has made us. 
God did not care for us, if He did not love us, He would never 
ve created us. In a most clear way God has manifested His 
‘e in the act of creation. For we can assign no other reason 
» creation than God’s desire to share His Goodness and Being 
‘h beings other than Himself. He did not create the universe 
zause He needed it (that is obvious); but rather because, urged 
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by an infinite Love, He wished to share His perfections with otk 
things. ‘That’s precicey what creation means. And what 
does true love mean but to wish good to another, and as far’ 
in us lies to DO GOOD to another? 


God made all things from love. That is certain. But He me 
MAN in a special way. For He made him ‘according to His 0% 
image and likeness.’ And not only that. He created each a 
of us INDIVIDUALLY. He makes each human soul by a spe 
distinct act of creation. There can be no doubt about it: e 
one of us individually means something to God, infinite thou 
He be. If we could only bring ourselves to realize this stupend 
truth then our lives would be transformed. 


EGm Lord insists on this truth over and over again and i impress 
it upon the minds of His apostles in the most graphic languag 
‘Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing’, he asked the 
‘yet not one of them shall fall to the ground without your Fathe 
And even the hairs of your head are all numbered. Fear n 
therefore; you are of more value than many sparrows.’ Nothi 
absolutely nothing, can befall us without God’s knowledge a1 
disposition. If we would only trust in His all-pervading provider 
and fear not, according to the command of our Blessed Lor 
then nothing would ever harm us. | 


God means a lot to us then, for He is our Creator. He made | 
because He loves us and is interested in each of us individuall 
And having made us He continues to watch solicitously ov 
every moment of our lives. When clouds are darkest He is nez 
And we too mean a great deal to Him—more than many sparrow 


God’s Love Shown in Our Adoption 


By the very fact of making us, God has shown us that He lov 
us. He has shown His solicitude for each one of us individual 
in the care with which He watches: over every moment of o 
lives. However, if we consider only the fact of creation and divi 
providence then we can think of God only as our Maker and o 
Master—a loving and kind master, it is true, but our mast 
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oility, and in a certain very imperfect way, through the medium 
f created things, to come to a knowledge and love of Him. ‘For 
om the creation of the world His invisible attributes are plainly 
sservable, being perceived through created things, His eternal 
wer, namely, and divinity.’ (Rom. 1:20). But we could never 


Our Christian faith, however, tells us that God our Creator has 
ot wished to consider us as mere creatures. It tells us—and this 
a fundamental teaching of our Christian faith—that God has 


iivine nature. This He has done by the gift of divine grace infused 
o our souls at Baptism. We become through the infinite goodness 


slieve in His Name, who were born, not from blood, nor from 
irnal desire, nor from the will of man, but from God.’ (John 1:12). 


iman beings a special love in making us sharers in His own life 
d beatitude. And mind you, this is no idle talk. For there is an 
amense difference between divine and human love. Human 
ve presupposes the goodness of the person or object loved. 
‘does not produce it. But divine love is essentially creative. 
| makes the goodness it loves. We cannot say that God loves us. 
jecause we are good, but rather must we say that we are good 
yecause God loves us. 

Grace is a sharing in God’s own nature. It is a gratuitous and free 
(ft of God. By this divine gift our very beings are transformed 
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and divinised, so that literally and not merely metaphorically 
can call ourselves children of our heavenly Father. We do 
cease to be human beings, for grace does not destroy nat 
It perfects and elevates it. We become divinised human bei 
We become permeated as it were with a new form of life a 
new mode of action. Take a simple example and it will 
my meaning clear. Put a piece of iron in the fire. It beco» 
red-hot. It takes on the very nature of fire becoming penetrz 
by it. It can give heat and light. And for all that it remain 
piece of iron. By grace we share in God’s nature and life © 
still we remain human beings. 


That is what we mean by divine grace, which is the foundat 
of adoptive divine sonship. And this fact alone places a h 
obligation upon us, namely, that of ever living as children of G 
adopted sons of His, and brothers of one another in Ch 
Jesus Our Lord. 


St. John exhorts the early Christians to take cognizance of tl 
dignity as sons of God and brothers of Jesus Christ. He seeks 
impress upon them the reality of God’s special and supernatv 
love for them. ‘Behold what manner of love the Father h 
bestowed upon us, that we should be called and should be 
sons of God.’ (1 John 3:1). 


God’s Love in the Incarnation 


In recent times the priest-worker movement in France | 
aroused universal interest. Whatever one may think about | 
opportuneness of their actions and about the results obtained | 
them, one thing is certain: these men had the welfare of the workii 
classes at heart. They were men of the highest ideals. Not. 
them mere high-sounding theories or splendid phrases. In ori 
to prove beyond doubt the sincerity of their desire to allevi 
the conditions, both social and industrial, of the workers; 
order to prove their solidarity with their working brothers, tl 
identified themselves in fact and in deed with them. They beca 
one of them. They shared their life and experienced their difficulti 
In a word, they loved them in the truest and noblest sense: 
that expression. 
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_ In much the same way, too, has God shown us that He loves us; 
‘or He has become one of us. Not satisfied, as it were, with 
creating us according to His own image and likeness; not content 
ith calling us to be His children by giving us a sharing in His 
wn life and beatitude by grace, He came amongst us; HE 
BECAME MAN. ‘And the Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst 
js. The very word used in Sacred Scripture, DWELT, means that 
“le came to share our human life, to live as we live, in human 
jeonditions, a victim to human frailty and human suffering. 

When we say that God, the second Person of the Blessed Trinity, 
decame man, we are not speaking about a myth of the type recorded 
nm pagan mythologies. Nor do we mean that some human being 
especially beloved of God came to be called the Son of God. 
We mean what we say in the literal sense of the terms: God, the 
Imighty and infinite Creator of the universe, our Maker, stepped 


without for all that ceasing to be God. We are as well informed 
about His life on earth as we are about the life, say, of Julius 
aesar, or Aristotle or Plato. We know when and where He was 
orn, how long He lived on earth amongst men, when and how 
He died. He was born in the little hamlet of Bethlehem in Judea 
about 2,000 years ago. His human mother was a Jewish maiden 
‘Imamed Mary. He lived on this earth about 33 years. He learned 
and plied the trade of His foster-father named Joseph, the trade 
of a carpenter. And He was God. Jesus Christ, the son of the 
Virgin Mary, was true God and true man. That assertion is the 
{fundamental doctrine of the Christian faith. On it everything 
else in Christianity depends; on it the whole Christian way of 
life is based. 


| The birth of Jesus Christ is without any shadow of doubt the 
igreatest event in history. Today He can claim approximately 
{700,000,000 people as His followers. Since God was born of the 
Virgin Mary in Bethlehem, human life itself has taken on another 
land a deeper meaning. Our love for God is no longer a love for 
a Supreme Being, almost unknown to us; it is a love for a God 
made man. Our faith is a clear-sighted acceptance of God incarnate 
land of all He stands for. Suffering and death take on a new 
lsignificance, for God Incarnate suffered and died in order to enter 
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into His glory. Poverty even is no longer something to be asham 
of because when the Creator of all things became man He beca 
a POOR man. Meekness and humility are no longer virtues 
the down-trodden and of the outcasts of society; for the God 
all nations was meek and humble. It is up to us to make ourselw 
familiar with the life and virtues of our infinitely loving God wl 
became a human being for the’love of us. 


God’s Love in the Passion 


The Incarnation of God in the person of Our Lord Jesus Chri 
is something that baffles human understanding. And indeed v 
are not asked to understand it. We are asked to believe it, to accey 
it on the word of God Himself who revealed it to us. It is, 
mystery of divine love. But there is a mystery more staggering sti! 
God, the cause of all life and being, became man zn order to di 
in order to offer His life in sacrifice for the sins of men. And 1 
this death of God we can see the supreme manifestation of Go 
love for us. ‘Greater love than this no man hath, that a ma 
lay down his life for his friend.’ 


By sin man lost God’s love and friendship. Left to his o 
resources man could never have made sufficient satisfaction to t 
offended majesty of God. But God in His infinite goodness gav 
man a Redeemer. He decreed that His Only Begotten So 
should become a human being, a member of the human race 
and as the representative of the human race offer His life ij 
satisfaction for our sins, and thus making amends to His Eterng 
Father, win back for us the love and friendship of God. | 

Just as we know the circumstances of God’s birth of the Virgii 
Mary in a stable in Bethlehem, so we also know almost ever: 
detail of His Passion and death. It is a fact of history describe¢ 
to us in the Gospels. Jesus Christ was falsely accused by Hi 
enemies of trying to subvert the established order of the land 
He was brought before the Roman Governor of Judea, Pontiu 
Pilate, and there, having been cruelly scourged and. mockingl 
crowned with thorns, He was condemned to die by being naile 
to a cross. 
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The enemies of Jesus accused Him openly of political crimes, of 
“refusing to pay tribute to Caesar. That accusation was no more 
‘{than a ruse used in order to compass His destruction. What was 
“\the real reason of their hatred of Him and of their desire to see 
‘WHim killed? They hated Him and sought His death because He 
jiclaimed to be God, hated Him even though He substantiated 
that claim by the innumerable miracles He performed. This 
claim, made as it was by one whom they despised as the ‘son of 
the carpenter Joseph’, together with His open condemnation of 
their hypocrisy and blindness, enraged them. They resolved to 
‘bring about His death. 


{jdying in a human nature which He had united to Himself. His 
yfenemies did Him to death through hatred. They were guilty of 
ja heinous crime. But Jesus, whilst He could have destroyed His 
enemies by a single word, delivered Himself freely into their hands. 
He offered Himself out of obedience to His Eternal Father and 
out of love for men, for our salvation. He died to save us. 


_ It is only in virtue of the sufferings and death of Christ that our 
efforts to make amends for our own personal sins have any value 
in the sight of Almighty God. Our co-operation is essential. 


Since Jesus Christ was true God one single act of His would 
f pave been infinitely meritorious. It would have made infinite 


| Only by the death of Christ Soulder man’s redemption be wrought. 
And why, you will ask, did God so arrange things? He arranged 
\things so for our sake. He wished to prove to us beyond any 
ipossibility of doubt that He loves. “For God so loved the world 
that He gave His only Begotten Son, in order that whoever believes 
in Him should not perish, but possess eternal life.’ (John, 3:16-17). 
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God’s Love for Sinners 


Perhaps one of the most striking and indeed consoling revelation 
in the entire New Testament concerns God’s attitude toward} 
sinners. And precisely here we find the most touching expressio} 
of God’s love for men. The great and lovable St. Augustine 
who himself was converted from a life of sin and estrangemen} 
from God at the age of thirty years, says in his own cryptic ane 
inimitable way: ‘If God did not really love sinners, then He woul« 
surely never have come upon earth from heaven, in order t¢ 
save them by extorting, as it were, love from their hearts in 
return for His.’ 


Sin is a rebellion against God, a refusal to obey. God detests if 
not precisely because He is injured by it, but rather because th 
sinner is harmed by it. When we sin it is we ourselves whe 
suffer; for having been made according to God’s image anq 
likeness and having been destined by God to a life of glory eternay 
in heaven, by sinning we destroy that divine image in our soul 
and place that divine destiny in jeopardy. That is why God hated 
sin so much, and for that reason we can see that in the very act o} 
abhorring and punishing sin God manifests His infinite love fo 
and interest in the person of the sinner. 


We must ever beware of taking a one-sided view of God’s 
relations to men. For not only is He infinitely Just; He is alscj 
infinitely GooD and MERCIFUL. And precisely because He is| 
infinitely good and merciful He gave to men a Divine Redeemer} 
thus making it possible for them to meet the demands of Hig 
infinite justice. ‘I am come,’ He tells us, ‘not to call the jus 
but sinners to penance.’ The ‘just’ here are those who are just ir] 
their own eyes and are not prepared to listen; like the Scribes anc 
Pharisees, keeping the letter of the law, they think the Almighty] 
should be grateful to them for their condescension. Of the spirit} 
of the law they have no idea. They have no need of the physician 
they are self-righteous and proud. God has rather come on} 
earth to heal the wounds of those who are conscious of their| 


own sinfulness and of their own weakness. 
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The Gospel narratives are full of instances where Our Lord 
| Jesus Christ, God made Man, shows His love and care for individual 
| Sinners. One has only to think of His attitude towards the woman 
4 taken in adultery, towards Mary Magdalen, towards St. Peter 
4 who denied His divine Master on the eve of Good Friday. Our 
4 Lord loved to mix with those who were despised by the proud 
4 and haughty and law-abiding Pharisees as ‘publicans and sinners’. 
| These gladly gathered around Him to listen to His words. They 
| received Him in their homes. And this scandalized the Pharisees. 
Our Lord hearing their murmurings gave them their answer: 
4 The healthy’, he told them pointedly, ‘have no need of a physician, 
but the sick have. Now go and learn what this means: I desire 
mercy and not sacrifice; for I have not come to call righteous 
| people, but sinners. I tell you, there will be more gladness in 
| heaven over one sinner who repents, than over ninety-nine righteous 
persons who need no repentance.’ (MI. g-12:13, Luke 15:7). 


The Gospel has not exhausted its mission. To every rising 
generation it has something old and something new to 
teach, something suddenly for our ear that our fathers 
had not heard—an explanation, a prospect, an order, 
an injunction that is new, while the landscape of 
negation forms itself line by line about us as we go forward. 
That is God’s love, and it would be hard for us to kick 
against the goad.—Claudel, L’ Epée et le Miroir, p. 64. 


Chronicle—Cork Conference 


Tue annual conference of the Directors of our Dominican Spiritual 
Reviews was held this year at St. Dominic’s Retreat House, Cork, in 
the third week of July. A telegram from the Master General,. 
Most Rev. Fr. Michael Browne, brought his special blessing to the 
proceedings. As usual the conference produced a valuable pooling; 
of experience and ideas. Various problems confronting the: 
Editors were discussed and in addition several papers were read! 
on the sanctification of the apostle through his apostolate. 


Pére Plé, Editor of La Vie Spirituelle, read a stimulating paper’ 
on the unity of the apostolic life. He pointed out that this was a. 
probiem of great practical importance. Many spiritual writers, 
gave the impression that union with God was to be found only in. 
the contemplative life, the idea being that we receive God only 
in contemplation and give him out to our neighbour in the active) 
apostolate. Insufficient attention was given to the fact that the 
active apostolate was in itself sanctifying because it called for the 
constant exercise of the theological virtues which unite us to God. 
Seminarians were frequently warned of the risks attached to the 
active ministry as if it were just a dangerous if necessary distraction | 
from the life of real union with God; the sanctifying power of the | 
ministry rightly exercised was not sufficiently stressed. In fact | 
supernatural perfection was to be found neither in contemplation 
nor action as such but in charity which transcends both contempla-_ 
tion and action. He explained that he had no intention of | 
minimising the primary importance of contemplation in the | 
life of an apostle but only of bringing out that apostolic activity | 
does of itself help to bring the apostle into contact with God. | 
In the discussion that followed it was suggested that distrust of | 
the active apostolate was not as noticeable in Ireland as it seemed. 
to be in some countries abroad. Reference was also made to the 
success of the Legion of Mary in bringing home to Catholics — 
that the active apostolate is an integral part of the Catholic life 
and that the exercise of it is in itself sanctifying. 
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Fr. Garcia, representing the Spanish Vida Sobrenatural, gave a 
paper on the theological virtues in the apostolate. The first essential 
for an apostle was that he should have a clear grasp of revealed truth 
and a firm adhesion to it by faith, Also he had to realise—by faith— 
‘that he was an ambassador of Christ and merely an instrument 
in the conversion and sanctification of souls. But if his apostolate 
was to be a living and effective thing it had to be animated by an 
ardent charity. The function of an apostle is to lead men to the 
goal of eternal life and that life is at once light and fire, truth 
_and love. How can an apostle communicate them if he has not 
‘got them himself? As well as faith and charity, hope was a virtue 
that needed to be especially strong in the apostle. Only a firm, 
vivid realisation of the mercy of God and the power of his grace 
will enable the apostle to overcome the innumerable obstacles 
that beset his work and so engage in a truly fruitful apostolate. 


Fr. Moynihan, Editor of Doctrine and Life, dealt with the apostle 
and fraternal charity. Supernatural love for our neighbour meant 
loving God in our neighbour, that is loving our neighbour either 


| because God was actually in him by grace or-in order that God 
' might become present in him. Our neighbour was lovable in 


himself because of God’s presence. The apostolate was not just 
~ any sort of work done for God and offered to him, extrinsically. 
It differed from other works in being intrinsically sanctifying; it 
‘touches God in our neighbour. A right conception of fraternal 
charity as expounded by St. Thomas would make us realise that 
God is to be sought not only in the vertical plane, as it were, by 
withdrawing oneself from the intercourse of men to give oneself 
up to isolated contemplation but also on the horizontal plane 
by turning our eyes outwards to our fellowmen. Our apostolate 
can indeed be a distraction to us, withdrawing us from God if 
we think of it just as so much work. And, needless to say, our 


intercourse with men will be a distraction if it is purely on the 


natural level. But if we are always on the look-out for traces of 
God’s presence in others, if our work is not only work done for 
God but work consciously aimed at making God dwell in and 
radiate from others, if we really hope and expect to see that 
happening then our active apostolate will not be withdrawing 
us from God. Our contact with God in prayer will send us to 
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look for Him in our fellowmen and our contact with our fellow-; 
men will raise our minds and hearts to God. 


A paper by Fr. Conrad Pepler, Editor of The Life of the Spirit,, 
dealt with the special question of the sanctifying of the apostle: 
through preaching. The apostle is one who is sent by God to) 
spread the Gospel, spread the Kingdom of God, extend the: 
actuality of the Mystical Body, and thus he is sent, to break the’ 
bread of the Word of God to the multitudes. This bread must be: 
distributed as the Eucharist is distributed, from hand to mouth) 
after first receiving it oneself. Though a preacher is to keep his} 
eye constantly on the work to which he has been sent, his first pre-: 
occupation must be to remove obstacles in himself to union with. 
the Word, he must form his own psyche so that it may become; 
receptive of the Word of God. The preacher’s own contemplation | 
should grow in the midst of his activities. The one who pours. 
himself out in his sermons and writings in such a way that he has. 
nothing left inside himself and falls back empty and exhausted. 
is not fulfilling his vocation. He has been sowing chaff not seed. 
But provided the preacher takes care to see properly before trying | 
to persuade others, the more he gives out the truth to others 
the more firm will his own possession of it become and the greater 
will be his own spiritual wealth. 


In addition to the papers and discussions on the main theme, a 
very interesting paper on the growth of the Dominican apostolate | 
of Truth in the United States was read by Fr. A. paket | 
representing Cross and Crown. 


aa 


Active Participation in The Mass | 


(Concluded) 


JOHN FENNELLY, P.P. 


| The Vernacular in the Mass 


Discussion of the introduction of the vernacular into the Mass 
_rite itself would be outside the scope of this article. An increasing 
‘volume of liturgical opinion favours a limited use of it in the fore- 

part of the Mass. The Mass of Catechumens would thereby 

resume its former role and primary function of instructing the 
' people. At the International Liturgical Congress in Lugano (1953), 
a strong recommendation was forwarded to Rome by the delegates 
' assembled, that the Collects, Epistle and Gospel should be heard 
directly from the sacred minister or ministers in the language 
of the people. Permission to use the vernacular in the administra- 
_ tion of some of the Sacraments has been granted to many countries. 


The use of the vernacular by the people is a totally different 
matter. A notable change has taken place within the past thirty 
years in Church policy with regard to hymns and prayers for 
popular use at quasi-liturgical functions like a Holy Hour. The 
general tendency nowadays is to encourage the people to pray 
and sing in their own tongue. The Germans are permitted to 
sing the common of the High Mass in German. It does not seem 
reasonable to force Latin on the ordinary congregation, if the people 
can be permitted to ‘pray the Mass’ in a language they understand. 
Let Mediator Dei be quoted: ‘It is true that the Church is a living 
organism and, therefore, grows and develops in her liturgical 
worship. ... But deliberately to introduce new liturgical customs 
‘is an irresponsible act which we must condemn. There are some 
who use the vernacular in offering the Eucharistic Sacrifice: who 
transfer to other dates festivals which have been authoritatively fixed 
for carefully-considered reasons: who exclude from authorised 
books of public prayers, the sacred writings of the Old Testament. 
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‘The use of the Latin language prevailing in a great part 
the Church, affords at once an imposing sign of unity and ay 
effective safeguard against the corruption of doctrine. Admitted] 
the adoption of the vernacular in quite a number of function 
may prove of great benefit to the faithful. But to make sucl 
concessions is for the Apostolic See alone: nothing may be dons 
in this matter without her consent and approval; because, as wé 
have said, the whole cee ease of the sacred liturgy is subjec: 
to her appeared 


‘Let everything, therefore, be done in union with the hierarchy 0: 
the Church. Let nobody take it upon himself to make his owr 
rules and impose them on others. Only the Sovereign Pontiff, anc 
with him the Bishops, whom, in subordination to the Holy See. 
“the Holy Spirit has set to rule the Church of God’, have the 
right and duty to govern the Christian people.’ 


Fr. Parsch’s Prayer-Hymn-Mass 


Fr. Pius Parsch, an Austrian, who died in 1954, is credited with 
the discovery of the best method of. popular participation devisec 
in our time. Fr. Clifford Howell, S.J., the well-known writer anc 
apostle of the liturgical movement, thus describes it in an article 
in the. Catholic Herald, of April 30th, 1954. ‘Fr. Parsch had many 
remarkable achievements in the practical sphere. He is likely tc 
be remembered best for a certain form of communal public Mas: 
called the Betsingmesse (‘‘Prayer-hymn-Mass”), which has noy 
spread throughout the whole of Austria and Germany. Thi: 
is a very practical and logical combination of two forms already 
in use: the Missa recitata or Dialogue Mass and hymn-singing 
during Mass. 


‘He found Dialogue Mass deficient in that it contained nc 
singing; he found hymn-singing during Mass deficient in that thé 
hymns were unsuitable and not integrated into the thought anc 
action of the Mass itself. He gave this matter much study anc 
tried many experiments.. The final result is a triumph, He ha 
based his whole concept on the form to be found in High Mass 
The complete structure of the Mass is preserved, and all activitie: 
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—musical or verbal—are integrated into it. Everything incidental 
is avoided and everything essential is included.’ 


‘The People’s Mass Book 


The People’s Mass Book, published by Messrs. Gill, Dublin, 
is Fr. Parsch’s scheme for communal participation in the low 
Mass adopted to Irish needs and circumstances. The prayers 
are short, simple and suited to the various parts of the Mass. 
They are arranged to be recited together. The hymns are doctrinal 
as well as devotional; the tunes used are mostly traditional Irish. 
‘The pieces of Plain chant are within the capacity of any congrega- 
tion. Experience proves that the ordinary unsophisticated church- 
goer is ready and eager to ‘pray the Mass’ with others. It may be 
necessary to employ the school children to give him a lead, and 
he may not, at first, join in the singing. But if the Pastor invites 
and encourages him to raise his voice in praising, thanking and 
petitioning God during the Sunday Mass, he will abandon the 
role of the detached and silent spectator in Church. 

| Common prayer, seasoned with a little singing, is a reasonable 
contribution to ask from the faithful towards the splendour, 
dignity and social character of the Sacred Mysteries. It is the 
most and the least to expect from the average congregation 
assembled for Mass in the Parish Church here in Ireland or, 
perhaps, anywhere. 


—. a, 


The Irish Way of Worship Was Social 


Although Irish spirituality had a decided leaning towards 

- asceticism and severe penitential discipline, and though early Irish 
monasticism was modelled on Eastern or Egyptian lines, tending to 
produce the anchorite and cenobite rather than the compact 
Christian community, there is ample evidence to prove that the 
liturgy was not neglected. Possibly, music, ritual and splendid 
ceremonial were not as prominent a feature in monasteries subject 
to the rule of St. Columbanus as they became in communities that 
followed the rule of St. Benedict. It can hardly be doubted, 
however, that monasteries situated within the Pale adopted some 
of the developments that took place on the European continent. 
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Those outside the Pale seem to have adopted a suspicious attitud 
towards such novelties and clung tenaciously to early tradition. 
The sacred books and snatches of religious poetry that have 
survived the destroying hand of the invader and the Litany forms 
that have come down to us, indicate that public worship in Ireland 
was communal. 


The Psalms of David were known to the people and used im 
their daily prayers; the only way they could have learned them was 
by hearing them said or sung in Church. Processions and 
pilgrimages were a regular feature and the Litany was used to 
keep the people ‘participating’. The Eucharistic Hymn, Sanctz 
Venite, found in the Antiphony of Bangor, 8th century, was sung: 
as a Communion processional at Mass. Dante De—a recollection 
of Gaelic hymns, published in 1928—gives five examples of 
popular Mass-hymns. The editor adds the following interesting 
note: ‘These five short hymns, of one verse each, are of special 
interest, as being still, or very recently in use in Mayo on the lips or 
in the minds of the people during Mass. Philip Waldron of 
Driumban, Mayo, says he heard them from people counted 
unlearned, (i.e., practically without English), but who had short 
hymns like these for every part of the Mass: so that it suggested 
to him surviving fragments of an ancient Gaelic ‘‘Missa Cantata’. 
He has heard them ‘“crooned”’ softly in Mayo during Mass. 
There is not a shadow of doubt that our forefathers in the faith 
“participated” openly and as a body in the Mass.’ 


Decline of Liturgy in Ireland 


The story of the decline and almost total eclipse of the liturgy 
in Ireland is too long to tell here. Penal law and persecution failed 
to banish the faith and devotion of the people, but it put an end 
to the external organised manifestation of them. Processions, 
pilgrimages, patterns, ceased or were held in secret places. ‘The 
faithful clung tenaciously to the Mass, which had perforce to be a 
furtive ceremony shorn of its natural accompaniment of song 
and splendour. The priest performed the sacred rite; the people 
were content to leave all the work to him. And though Penal days 
are long gone by, the people have not regained their voice ot 
attempted to take their rightful place in the Sacred Liturgy. 
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Few are prepared to maintain that the Plain Chant revival 
|}movement, into which the schools have thrown themselves whole- 
| heartedly, has yielded the results expected of it. It tends to remain 
}within the school walls. The regular sung Mass in the Parish 
Church is a very great rarity. A singing congregation, at a High 
Mass, is something to dream about. The movement has un- 
}doubtedly produced partial, ephemeral and, at times spectacular 
results, but it has no steady, uplifting influence on the masses of 
the people. Congregations remain passive, inert and silent at 
| High Mass or Low Mass. 

7 


|Gaelic Religious Poetry. 


Gaelic religious poetry composed for personal and private use 
was shot through with ideas and images borrowed from the 
Liturgy. St. Patrick’s Lorica is a striking example. The thoughts 
of the Gospel, the teaching of the Church, the vigorous imagery 
of St. Paul, the symbolising of nature are taken and blended into 
/a wonderful unity. One wonders why greater use is not made of 
‘this stirring poem in quasi-liturgical functions and in the private 
prayers of our people. Gaelic poetry in general compares favourably 
in context of thought and method of expression with the Psalms, 
by which, no doubt, it was considerably influenced. Research 
‘into our heritage of ancient music and religious poetry would 
yield rich dividends: it might help to relieve the poverty and 
“monotony of hymn-singing in the ordinary Parish Church. 


Questions and Possibilities 


Will Ireland return to active participation in the sacred liturgy 
and, thereby, refresh her social, cultural and spiritual life? Can 
the sanctity and dignity of the temple be preserved? Can the 
vexternal splendour associated with the celebration of the Christian 
Mysteries be revived even in a modest way? Can this generation, 
or at least, the younger part of it be trained to worship together 
around the altar of Sacrifice and work together in the Parish 
community for the preservation of Christian values and the 
defence of the Church which upholds them? How and on what 
scale can the Sunday Mass be made “a sacred action in which both 
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priest—especially the priest in his own parish—and people jou 
in offering to Almighty God the worship which is His due’: 
(Mediator Dei). This article can only ask these questions: it 
cannot pretend or even attempt to answer them. 


Liturgical and Social Movements Connected 


The social and liturgical movements now stirring the Church 
are closely connected and inter-dependent. One cannot succeed 
without the other. Both set out to correct excessive Individualism: 
and lead to the formation of the Christian community. Both: 
derive their inspiration from the doctrine of the Mystical Body.. 
Neither movement can be hurried. A whole generation may pass: 
away before the social and liturgical teaching of the Popes becomes} 
an active force influencing the public mind and penetrating into the} 
sanctuary of the Church. 


The scattered rural Parish will find it by no means easy to) 
get together, worship together and work together. 


Change-over to Begin in Institutions 


The crowded city parish presents almost insurmountable 
obstacles. It would seem that the change-over to communal or 
corporate participation in the Sacred Mysteries ought to begin in. 
residential colleges, convent boarding schools and similar youth 
institutions. ‘They have already acquired some sense of community; 
it should be easy to train them to give open expression to their 
Christian sentiments when gathered round the altar. Young 
folk are likely to welcome this innovation which is not really an 
innovation at all but a return to an older and better way of public, 
worship. Such training would fit them to give a lead to others in 
liturgical practice and Catholic Social Action when they return to 
their home Parishes. The practice of praying and doing the 
Mass together may spread from these centres to the districts 
outside. In most parts of Europe the community Mass in formed. 
institutions is really a community Mass, i.e. ‘a sacred action in 
which both priest and people join in offering to Almighty God, 
the worship which is His due.’ (Mediator Dei). 
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» New Form and Technique Advisable 


The social and liturgical reform movements adopt a new 
technique and develop new forms suited to our age, but the 
doctrine that inspires them is as old as the Church itself. The early 
‘Christians ‘occupied themselves continually with the Apostles’ 
| teaching, their fellowship in the breaking of bread, and the fixed 
times of prayer.’ (Acts 11, 42). Their unity and solidarity were 
‘a source of wonder to the pagan world around them. If the 
Church is to survive the ruthless, determined and organised 
‘assault of Communism and resume her role as teacher and leader 
| of the people as well as the leavener and saviour of modern society, 
} the social encyclicals and the teaching of the Popes on the liturgy 
} must receive more than a notional assent. 


The Liturgy, Evidence of the Church’s Vitality 


It has been noticed that both these reform movements within 
the Church make striking progress in areas where the Church is 
subjected to severe pressure. At the International Liturgical 
Congress of Lugano, 1953, Bishop Weskham, of Berlin, could 
testify to the rapid progress of every kind of liturgical endeavour 
} in the part of his diocese under Soviet control. Persecution brings 
| the members of the Mystical Body closer together and forges a 
stronger bond between clergy and laity. 


There is no need, however, to wait for persecution. As St. 
Pius X wrote in his Encyclical on Catholic Action, 1905: “The 
-Church throughout her long history has always and on every 
occasion luminously shown that she possesses a wonderful power of 
adaptation to the varying conditions of civil society: and without 
injury to the integrity or immutability of faith or morals, and 
valways safeguarding her rights, she easily binds and adapts herself 
in all that is contingent and accidental to the vicissitudes of time 
_and the fresh needs of society.’ Or, as Cardinal Suhard puts it: 
‘It is one of the consequences of the ‘“‘mystery of the Church” 
that the external manifestations of her vitality never adequately 
express the fulness of her inner life and her potentialities of 
endlessly renewing her youth.’ (Rise or Decline of the Church). 
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How to Plan for Parish Liturgical Reform 


It behoves liturgists, musicians, experts on education and pasto 
to get together and decide what method of participation sui 
the people. Of this council the pastor is the most important member 
He alone is qualified by experience to pass judgment on th 
schemes of experts: he, too, is; in a position to carry out ane 
supervise the working out of any scheme for the improvement 0: 
public worship. Liturgical reform is au fond a pastoral concer 
Planning should be on a national or regional scale rather than on ; 
diocesan basis. The faithful from neighbouring dioceses shoul 
be able to worship together using the same prayers and hymn 
the same programme for the liturgy should be taught in theii 
schools. It may be necessary to warn the liturgist that a Paris 
can never be turned into a Monastery, that the practices anc 
observances of the cloister are often neither suitable nor practicable 
in the Parish Church, that, while the High Mass and the regula 
sung Mass remain the ideal forms of public worship, most Pastors 
can only dream of them. The musician should bear in mina 
that the average congregation has neither the agility, leisure fo 
training, or ambitions of a Church choir. The simpler the music 
the better. The expert on education may have to be reminded o! 
what Pope Pius XI said to Abbot Bernard Capelle in December. 
1935: “The liturgy is a very great thing: it is the most important 
organ of the ordinary teaching power of the Church.’ Or again: 
“The annual celebrations of the sacred mysteries are far more 
efcacious for the instruction of the people in matters of faith 
and thereby leading them to the inner joys of life than any, even 
the most weighty pronouncements of the teaching Church. For 
the latter reach mainly the few more erudite men while the forme: 
attain and teach all the faithful: the latter speak, so to say, once 
the former daily and continuously: the latter have a salutary effec’ 
chiefly on the mind, the former on both mind and soul, i.e., or 
the entire man.’ (Encyclical on the Feast of Christ the King, 1925) 


All members of this council should be guided by two wise ole 
maxims: “An ounce of practice is worth a ton of precept anc 
preaching,’ and ‘A child learns to creep before it attempts to walk. 
As far as liturgical prayer and practice are concerned the average 
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ish adult may be treated as a beginner and trained like a child. 
Let him be taught to ‘creep’ along the road to corporate worship. 


2 Liturgy, the Educator of the Masses 


Despite the fact that the Church employed for centuries the 
liturgy, and little more than the liturgy, to educate the masses of the 

_ people and give a basic culture and spirituality to all her members, 
educational authorities nowadays are slow to admit the truth of 
Pope Pius XI’s statement: ‘The liturgy is the most important 
organ of the ordinary teaching power of the Church.’ They 
prefer the catechetical method of instruction and leave the burden 
of teaching religion to the school. Few are satisfied with the 
results obtained. Many would prefer to see a return to the older 
method of education, through action, and believe that the home 
and the Church—especially the Parish Church—should play 
their part. Sound psychology and sane pedagogy would approve. 
_ There is more than a suspicion that present methods are not 
properly geared to the spiritual requirements of the masses or the 
mental capacities of a less studious age. School programmes, 

- teachers’ conferences and books on the teaching of religion either 
ignore the liturgy altogether, or fail to give it the prominence 
it deserves. A little work entitled Religion and the Child, by an 
Irish Dominican nun, does plead for a fusion between the 
_catechetical and liturgical methods. Fr. Drinkwater is an untiring 
advocate of it: he holds that religious instruction should do more 
than merely cram the mind or memory with a mass of undigested 
information. The dry bones of the Catechism should be clothed 
with life and interest by illustration from Scripture. The liturgy 
is the Gospel presented in a vivid and often dramatic manner. The 
distinguished theologian, historian, catechist and liturgical scholar 

_ Fr. Jungmann, S.J., in a book entitled Aims and Methods of Religious 
» Education, makes a convincing case for a closer understanding 
between the catechetical and liturgical movements of our time. 
‘The liturgy,’ he writes, ‘offers Christian doctrine not in abstract 
definitions, but in intelligible and prayable form: it teaches how 
to pray and live religion. It obviously addresses itself to the 
whole man. While doing full justice to the rational element in 
religion, namely to Christian dogma, it nevertheless is basically 
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opposed to religious intellectualism. It also offers religious nourish- 
ment to the senses: in fact, it starts with the visual elements, and 
through visible sign and symbol it leads to the invisible content 
and mystery. It clothes the eternal truths in visible and attractive 
forms.’ The educational experts on the suggested council should 
have read and weighed Fr. Jungmann’s book. 


Obstacles to Intelligent Participation 


There is no denying that the Roman Mass rite, as it stands, is} 
ill-adjusted for teaching the populace or turning their minds) 
towards active, intelligent, and social participation. Fr. Clifford. 
Howell, S.J., goes into this matter fully in his popular book 
on the Liturgy The Work of Our Redemption. Not only is there; 
a lack of adjustment between the individualistic-minded laity 
and the communal-minded Liturgy, there is also an element of 
aloofness and elusiveness in the liturgy itself. In addition to the 
barrier of language, there exists a number of features that militate 
against intimacy. That is particularly noticeable at a low Mass. 
The priest has his back to the people and even when proclaiming 
the good tidings of the Gospel, does not face them. The present 
Mass rite and the rubrics governing its celebration were framed 
in the sixteenth century, at a time when participation on the part 
of the people was at its lowest ebb. Little change has been made 
since the time of St. Pius V. At that period the introduction of the | 
vernacular into any part of the Mass could hardly be discussed | 
dispassionately. It involved serious theological issues bearing on 
the doctrine of the Real Presence, the sacrificial nature of the 
Mass, the power of the Priesthood and the hierarchical organisation 
of the Church. Admission of the vernacular into the Mass rite 
would, at the time, have been equivalent to sanctioning doctrinal 
error and opening the door to devotional and liturgical chaos. The 
matter can now be debated on its merits, i.e. ‘as a means to secure 
the active intelligent participation of the faithful as a body in the 


primary and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit.’ 
(St. Pius X.) 


Many are unconscious of strong currents of social and liturgical 
reform moving within the Church, and, therefore, fail to understand 
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a desire for change even when it is proved that the ‘innovation’ 
is a return to earlier and sounder tradition. They have no sympathy 
with the Pastor who would like to celebrate Mass facing his 
people at a small liturgical altar situated well down the Church, 


_ or who wishes for a revival of the Offertory Procession, the singing 


_ of the people during the distribution of Holy Communion, of 


1 


fl 
‘ 
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the employment of Lectors to read the Collects, Epistle and 
Gospel of the day in the language of the people. These reforms 
are pressed for in regions where the Church can no longer control 
the school, and where religious education of any kind is banned 
in state schools. Recent events in Catholic countries where 
Socialism has come into power are a warning that the Church 
cannot be sure of continuing to exercise her influence over 
educational policy anywhere. Education in and through the 
liturgy is advisable everywhere. Pastors may be driven back 
to it as the only effective means at their disposal for the religious 
instruction and training of young and old. 


The Easter Vigil a Portent 


The new Easter Vigil rite incorporates many features that 
have long been desired by advocates of liturgical reform. It seems 
to be a portent of what may be expected in time to come. The 
Holy See will proceed slowly and with due regard for varying 
national conditions. But it cannot be doubted that the liturgy 


has begun to move out of a feudal or ‘fossilised’ state. The 


Church is renewing an important part of her vesture. 


Now or Later On? 


Should Pastors wait until reform measures are completed, or 
ought they take steps to prepare the minds of the people—especially 


_ youth—for impending change using the best means at present 
available? Mediator Dei leaves no room for doubt as to which 


course should be followed: ‘Strive earnestly, by methods and 
means which your prudence judges most effective, to bring about 
a close union between clergy and laity: that the faithful may take 
so active a part in the liturgy that it becomes really a sacred action 
in which both priest—especially the priest in his own parish—and 
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people join in offering to Almighty God the worship which is His} 
due.’ Work on the people and with the people may begin under’ 
the direction of the Pastor with the approval and sanction of! 
ecclesiastical authority. 


A statement made by Abbot Columban Thius, O.S.B., at: 
the final session of the Third American Liturgical Week, 1942, , 
fittingly concludes this article: “Every five hundred years of’ 
history brings forth a new movement—a cataclysm if you will, 
followed by a resurrection. The last five hundred years have: 
witnessed the movement of individualism, its excess in the spiritual | 
field being the right of private judgment as taught by Protestantism. | 
Holy Mother Church adopted what was good in this movement, 
by approving many private individual devotions. ‘Today the 
trend in the world is to social unity under a centralised authority 
with forms of excess in the error of totalitarianism, whether its | 
ideology be that of class, or blood, or nation. Ours will be a 
totalitarianism of class, but of a Christian class. Ours will be a 
totalitarianism of blood, the blood of Christ. Ours will be a 
nation that is supernatural as well as supra-national, under which 
all nations unite for the one purpose; ‘“The Praise of God through 
the liturgy.” ... If thou didst know the gift of God.’ 


So when in my village church I hear the Creed, article by 
article, given out in the rude tones of the cantor and 
answered by the naive shrill voice of the little girls, I thrill 
with inner enthusiasm, I seem to be assisting at the 
creation of the world: I know what each of those formulas, 
each of those forms imprinted on eternal truth, has cost: 
with what convulsions, what rendings of heaven and earth, 
what torrents of blood, what efforts, what travail of the 
intelligence and what outpouring of grace they have come 
into beig.—Claudel, L’Epée et le Miroir, 1936, p. 65. 
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Father Maximilian Kolbe, O.F.M. Conv.— 
A Martyr of Charity * | 


Greater love than this no man hath, that a man lay down his life 
for his friend. 


JoHN MoyYNIHAN 


‘THE DEATH in the concentration camp of Auschwitz, of the Polish 
Conventual Franciscan, Fr. Maximilian Kolbe, brought to a 
fitting end a life of heroic activity in the apostolate. Father Kolbe 
(1894-1941) was a dreamer; his dream was the conquest of the 
whole world for Christ. He was a highly practical dreamer, ready 
and eager to use all the resources of the modern age for the 
realisation of his dream. And, in spite of much physical suffering 
—like Edel Quinn, he was at an early age attacked by tuberculosis, 
which more than once brought him near to death—he accomplished 
things which, if they were not well attested, would be quite un- 
believable. He founded a great spiritual organisation, Militia 
Immaculatae (‘M.I.’), the Crusade of Mary Immaculate, and, 
as a means of spreading it, he built up, virtually out of nothing, 
an immense publishing business. 


The Crusade and the Knight 


Maximilian was still a sub-deacon in Rome when the Crusade 
was established on 17th October, 1917—four days after the final 
apparition of Our Lady at Fatima. The first meeting calls to mind 
that of the Legion of Mary; it was held ‘around a small table which 
was decorated by a beautiful statue of Our Lady Immaculate, 
standing between two burning candles.’ In addition to Maximilian 
there were present six of his colleagues in the Order, including 
three priests. The initiation of such a venture by a man so young, 
not yet a priest, may seem rash, if not presumptuous; but 
* Fr, Maximilian Kolbe, O.F.M., Conv.: Fire Enkindled, by John Burdyszek, 

O.F.M., Conv., Clonmore & Reynolds, 5/-. 
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Maximilian had been pondering the idea for nine months and had 
obtained the advice and approval of the Pope’s confessor and of 
a Franciscan bishop. The organisation received the special blessing 
of Pope Benedict XV in April, 1918, and formal approbation was 
granted in January, 1922. The aim of the Crusade was ‘the 
conversion of sinners, heretics, schismatics, and especially Free- 
masons, and the sanctification of all these under the care and 
mediatorship of Mary Immaculate.’ Members were required to 
make an absolute consecration to Her, to have their names entered 
in the book of the Crusade and to wear the Miraculous Medal. 
Before the Second World War began, the membership in Poland 
alone had reached 685,000. 

Father Kolbe’s first journalistic enterprise, a monthly magazine 
called The Knight of Mary Immaculate, seems to have started 
in 1922, after a delay of two years caused by his confinement to 
a sanatorium. Beginning with an issue of 5,000 copies, by 1934 
The Knight had attained a circulation of 715,000; The Little Knight, 
produced for youth, reached a sale of 320,000, and The Tiniest 
Knight, first issued in 1937, sold 37,000 copies per issue. These 
were only three of many periodicals and other publications produced 
at Niepokalanov (the City of Mary), where before the war broke out 
in 1939, there was a community of more than seven hundred, 
between religious and lay workers. ‘The editorial department 
occupied two hundred religious and the printing department 
one hundred and fifty. 


More Worlds to Conquer 


In 1930, Father Kolbe, while continuing to be the inspiring 
force behind the work in Poland, went with four lay-brothers to 
Japan. Neither he nor any of his companions knew a word of 
Japanese, but just a month after their arrival in Nagasaki, he was 
able, in a message to Niepokalanoy, to announce the issue of the 
first number of the Japanese Knight of Mary Immaculate. “That 
which other religious bodies have been unable to achieve in fifty 
years,’ said the Apostolic Delegate at Tokyo, ‘Father Maximilian 
has achieved in one month.’ According to Father Burdyszek, 
the new Anight reached a circulation of one million copies. But 
there were still many worlds to conquer; he had designs on 
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India, China, Arabia, Syria, Egypt, Africa, Palestine, Turkey. 
In a letter to Poland he wrote: ‘As soon as our work is well built 
up in Japan, I shall go and start in India, and later on in Beyrout 
for the Arabs. I intend to publish magazines in Turkish, Persian 
and in Hebrew. In that way the work of the Crusade would 
reach 1I,000,000,000 readers—one half of the inhabitants of the 
earth.’ On his original journey to Japan, he had taken ‘token 
action’ in Saigon and Shanghai, finding in the latter place that 
the pagans were willing to help, while objections came from the 
Christians. Later efforts in Malaya and India were well received, 
but shortage of workers and the outbreak of war prevented 
results in his lifetime. 


After six years in Japan, Father Maximilian was recalled to 
Poland and elected Guardian of Niepokalanov. One of the tasks he 
took upon himself there was to prepare the minds of his brethren 
for the catastrophe he saw approaching for Poland and Europe. 
When it came, in September, 1939, Niepokalanov was quickly 
involved. The City of Mary was occupied by German forces, 
and the members of the community removed to a prison camp. 
A few months later they were allowed to return, to find that 
in their absence the most valuable printing machines had been. 
removed. After great efforts of reconstruction, a single issue of 
The Kmght was published for December, 1940-January, 1941. 
In it appeared an article on ‘The Truth’ by the Guardian himself. 
‘No one in the world can alter Truth,’ he wrote; ‘find it and be 
its servant.... If good flows from the love of God and anything 
that results from that love is good, then evil is of its essence a 
denial of love.’ This sort of doctrine was not in harmony with 
the Nazi party line, and The Knight was at once suppressed. 


In Auschwitz 


Once more, Father Maximilian, with four other priests of the 
the Order, was arrested. He was taken first to a prison in Warsaw, 
where he was brutally beaten for answering in the affirmative the 
questions: ‘Are you a Catholic priest?’. “Do you believe in Christ?’ 
‘Do you love your enemies?’ Then on 28th May, 1941, he was 
transferred to the concentration camp at Auschwitz, where Edith 
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Stein and her sister were to be murdered some fourteen months 
later. There, in the following July, in order to fulfil the require- 
ments of totalitarian justice, it became necessary to take the lives 
of ten prisoners as a reprisal for the escape of one. One of those 
selected to be the victims, on hearing his number called, exclaimed: 
‘Alas, my poor wife and children, whom I shall never see again!’ 
Father Maximilian, hearing the exclamation, asked to be allowed 
take this man’s place. The Commandant agreed, and Father 
Maximilian was taken with the other nine to the ‘hunger chamber’, 
an unventilated cell, where, the guard assured them, they would 
‘die like tulips’. From the time of his entry, according to a prisoner 
assigned to duties in the same block, ‘prayers could be heard being 
said, rosaries being recited and hymns being sung very hard daily, 
with the inmates of the neighbouring cells joining in . . . ardent 
prayers and hymns to the Blessed Virgin. . . . Leading the prayers 
was Father Maximilian Kolbe, and the prisoners answered in a 
body. During inspections, the Father was to be seen standing 
and kneeling . . . all those who saw him observed the mildness 
in his eyes.’ 


After two weeks of starvation, only four prisoners remained 
alive, and Father Maximilian alone was fully conscious, though he 
could no longer stand. The cell was needed for other prisoners, and 
as time went on, the gaolers grew impatient. At last, they decided 
that they could not wait for him to die. So, on 14th August, 1941, 
he was put to death by an injection of posion. On the Feast of the 
Assumption, his body was cremated and the ashes scattered in the 
camp. 


Fruits of His Work 


What has been said in this article of Father Maximilian’s 
apostolic work may leave the impression that he relied excessively 
on methods of mass production. Whether such methods are 
capable of achieving, and have in fact achieved, lasting good 
are questions which his biographer neither asks nor answers. 
The war in Europe and the Far East and the subsequent betrayal of 
Poland to the Communists destroyed the visible achievements of 
Father Maximilian. To what extent have they been restored in 
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Japan? What is the present strength of the Crusade of Mary 
Immaculate there and in other countries? Father Burdyszek does 
not tell us. The publishers, however, state that the Crusade ‘is 
spreading rapidly to defeat the enemies of Christ throughout the 
_ world.’ Father Burdyszek does show that Father Maximilian’s 
more public activities did not prevent him from devoting himself 
_ with characteristic earnestness to teaching, to the spiritual formation 
of his friars and to the guidance of individual souls. The results of 
this work will assuredly survive, as will the influence of that love 
truly stronger than death which crowned his heroic life. 


Father Burdyszek’s little book is a vivid and inspiring account 
of a great man and a great apostle. Those who read it—and 
may they number many thousands!—will not be surprised to 
learn from the final paragraph that the first steps towards Father 
Maximilian Kolbe’s beatification have already been taken in 
Poland, France and Italy. 


Born Catholics 


DaPHNE PocHIN MovULpD 


THE CONVERT to the Faith must often wonder what it is like to 
be a cradle Catholic. Not to discover the Church as something 
objective, as an organisation with a settled dogmatic teaching, but 
to be born into it, the Faith a part of the very stuff of childhood. | 
The convert watches the children in the church, small sister 
towing still smaller brother, pushing him into an awkward 
genuflection before the Blessed Sacrament, and wonders how it 
would feel to be one of them, brought up with the grace of God 
wrapping them round, the supernatural penetrating and pervading 
the whole wonderland of a child’s world. And perhaps the first 
reading of St. Therese of Lisieux’s autobiography has been to 
say, ‘So that’s what it’s like.’ 


And now Mr. Sheed has assembled a group of nineteen born 
Catholics to tell us more of what it is like.* Each of them speaks 
only for himself or herself, so giving as the blurb on the dustcover 
says, an indication of the variety to be found within the Church. 
They were asked to tell why they are still Catholics, ‘to try to 
convey what the experience of living in the Church has been 
—what is most valuable in it, and also, if they wish, where the 
shoe pinches.’ Converts have written many accounts of the 
way in which they came to the Church, this book is the turn, 
apparently for the first time, of the cradle Catholics to speak 
of their experience of her. 


Yet, what strikes the reader about this collection is the way 
all the writers have been moulded and influenced by convert 
literature. It could almost equally have come from the pens of 
nineteen converts. The reasons they give for staying in the Church 
are convert reasons, and the description of their experiences are 
convert ones. That is to say that the convert normally describes 
how he found out that the Faith was true, how it brought the 
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whole of reality into an ordered perspective, how he resolved a 
variety of intellectual doubts. These nineteen born Catholics 
cover the same ground, only with the difference that the way 
in which they came into contact with the difficulties and doubts 
was different, for them they were a part of the business of growing 
‘up and entering upon adult life. 


But the real spiritual life of the convert only begins after he 
has resolved his doubts and been baptised:—at the point at which 
his account of his odyssey normally ends. One would therefore 
‘have expected the cradle Catholic to begin where the convert left 
off, to tell us much less about how the world looks from the City 
of God set upon its hill, and much more about the life of that city 
itself. Yet upon this, the writers are remarkably reticent, and 
several of them admit to fighting shy of telling of the inner 
experience of the Faith. Perhaps that is to be expected—Saint 
Teresa of Avila said that there were three graces, the particular 
grace given by God to the soul, then a second to understand 
just what had been given, and finally a third, the ability to give 
an account of what had happened. The touches of grace are 
delicate, too delicate for the average Catholic to feel confident 
about writing about them. Yet one would have thought that the 
contact between God and the young, growing-up Catholic child 
would have been the mainspring of these essays rather than 
apologetics. First Communion, the Mass, the Blessed Sacrament, 
these are mentioned now and again, but they do not play the 
integral part that one would normally look for in an account of a 
Catholic childhood and upbringing. 


But the book is valuable in spot-lighting the kind of doubts 
and difficulties that the born Catholic has to resolve as he grows 
up, and it is also an indication of the insufficiency of some Catholic 
schools’ religious instruction. ‘Two contributors have to tell of 
a lapse from the Faith and return to it, and it is perhaps worth 
noting that these two are both what Caryll Houselander called 
‘rocking horse Catholics’, children brought into the Church by 
the parent’s conversion. It may well be that the rocking horse 
Catholic ought to receive very special care, a child old enough to 
understand part but not all of what is happening to him and whose 
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home life is undergoing a drastic re-orientation. Antonia Whit 
says openly that she accepted the Faith on the authority of he 
father to whom she was devoted. She was a precocious chil 
reading ‘everything from pious Victorian children’s books t 
Scott and Dickens,’ all of which referred to Roman Catholic 
‘with strong disapproval’. ‘Naturally,’ she goes on, ‘I dared not 
mention that I already believed them to be so superstitious an 
idolatrous as not to be proper Christians at all, as well as bein 
often extremely wicked. If my father, the best and cleverest ma 
in the whole world whose word was law, said they were all right, 
the books must be wrong. But it was all very confusing.’ 


Most of the writers find the Catholic Church a good place 
to be, the Catholic Faith the only sane answer to the puzzle o 
existence. But Cecily Hastings almost presents the ship of Peter: 
as the lesser of two evils: ‘It is certainly not comfortable to stay 
on board; but the alternative doesn’t even try to disguise itself 
as anything but spiritual suicide.’ Her chief complaint against} 
the Church is the alleged use of coercion by its authorities to bring; 
about religious conformity—that ‘they give the inescapable: 
impression that so long as social pressure is driving the masses} 
to Mass, they really don’t mind whether or not each individual is: 
resorting to it as a free act of worship—that they only fall back oni 
offering it as a free act as a last, desperate remedy, when the: 
favourite weapon of social pressure is no longer available.’ Yet: 
Miss Hastings cannot leave the Church because she feels that its: 
authorities often practise a ‘skilful and successful violation of 
persons’, since to do so would be also to abandon the grounds on. 
which she condemns these very evils. Cecily Hastings is also. 
angry about the liturgy, about being ‘offered, on paper, the riches 
of a liturgy which a combination of clerical indifference and late 
custom hardened into rubric makes, in practice, inaccessible.’ 
She finds herself faced with ‘a bare skeleton of validity’, the 
wonderful symbolism of the liturgy ‘whittled away, or just allowed 
to shrivel up, almost to vanishing point—leaving the divine realities 
themselves indestructible, of course, but not remarkable for their 
accessibility to the hungry mind and heart.’ 


Here again one has the feeling of the book being a little off 
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centre, of avoiding the real core of the Faith. The aims of the 
liturgical revival are excellent but liturgy is a means and not an 
end; the Church can satisfy the ‘hungry mind and heart’, can live 
and flourish under persecution when all her external pomp and 
circumstance is shorn away. 


Maisie Ward, deftly indicating the place the Mass holds in 
the Catholic’s daily life, also takes up the question of the liturgical 
revival and looks forward to a much more widespread use of the 
Dialogue Mass. None of the contributors puts in a word for the 
other side, the Catholics who are inclined to thank God for the 
“clerical indifference’ which allows the Church to feel her way 
slowly forward and avoid always inflicting the Dialogue Mass 
upon those of us who would rather be quiet and contemplative! 


Jean Charlot, who originated the idea of the whole book, is 
an artist and his account of his experience of the Church, in 
Europe and the Americas, is a brilliant sketch of the brightly 
coloured diversity of Catholicism, a diversity which only serves to 
emphasise its essential unity. Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn is also 
widely travelled and conveys something of the same impression— 
he is the only writer in the book to come from a solidly Catholic 
environment (Austria). ‘The rest all belong to Catholic minorities 
in non-Catholic countries and that perhaps is the reason why 
the concentration of their writing is upon themes which really 
belong to apologetics. So far as this book is concerned the children 
of a Catholic country like Ireland, dipping grubby paws in the 
holy water, keep their secret. ‘The reader perhaps, grows a little 
impatient of all these reasons ‘why I am still a Catholic’, he 
would like to know more of what it feels like to be born upon 
the slopes of the mountain of the Lord than to be told about the 
view of the world from it. 


In fact, these essays do suggest a serious weakness in many 
Catholics’ outlook. Obviously, it is each one’s duty to understand 
the Faith and its implications to the best of his ability. But the 
intellectual capacity to resolve doubts and solve difficulties needs 
to be kept in its place; knowledge after all is not holiness. The 
Catholic Faith is not essentially a particular philosophy, or an 
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answer to the riddles of all the ages, or a liturgical experience 
and a symbolic expression of reality—it is the way of making 
contact with God, a God moreover mysterious and beyond all oui 
understandings and comprehension. It is the journey in the dark 
night of faith. And that highly rationalist cradle Catholic, Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, summed up its objective when Christ fro 
the cross asked him what he would have in reward for his writing; 
He did not, as one fears some modern Catholics might, ask for a 
solution of the problem of pain and evil, or for a total reform of 
the Church. The answer of the man who, as a small boy had been 
continually asking the unanswerable question, ‘What is God? 
was ‘Only Thyself.’ 


My great object is not to let myself get overwhelmed, not 
out of fearfulness, but because to be overwhelmed involves 
excitement and hurry, which are ill befitting the things of 
God. A man, especially one of my ordinary calibre, could 
not fulfil his duty unless he made it a rule to do each thing 
as it comes before him quietly and carefully, assured that 
God, Who lays so much work upon his feeble shoulders, will 
not allow him to fail in anything that 1s necessary; and when 
God’s work is hindered by God’s work he may be sure that 
all will be well.—Bossuet. 


Book Reviews 


Tue Lire oF Curist. Giuseppe Ricciotti. Translated by Alba I. Zizzamia. 


s 


Abridged and edited by Aloysius Croft. Mercier Press. 21/-. 


Over a period covering the past sixty years, people have become 
conditioned to expecting the appearance of a new Life of Christ every 
decade or so. The fact that they continue to appear with such regularity 
a be taken as proof of the deep interest felt by the reading public 
in the immortal Gospel story as well as of the rich virtuosity displayed 
by the various authors, in their manner of telling it. Fouard, Didon, 
Grandmaison, Goodier and Papini—these and many others that might 
be mentioned—provide a diversity of style and treatment calculated to 
satisfy the most divergent tastes. The present work strikes a new and 
distinctive note, thereby providing the author with the justification he 
requires for adding to the already large number of Lives of Christ. 


The edition under review represents an abridgement of the English 
translation by Dr. Zizzamia, made from the original Italian of Abbot 
Ricciotti. Any doubt the reader may feel regarding the attribution of 
eredit and responsibility for the characteristic qualities of the work is set 
at rest by the translator’s assurance that she has laboured to preserve in her 
version the essential features of the original. 


The author tells us that he experienced a compelling desire to write the 
story of Christ during the First World War, while serving at the front 
as a regimental chaplain. At the outbreak of the Second, he decided to 
proceed with the work, feeling that ‘Since blood was again flowing over 
the world, then the Gospel must return to it again, too.’ 


By way of preparation he embarked on a course of intensive specializa- 
tion in Oriental languages, literature and history, in exhaustive biblical 
study and in extensive travels through Egypt, Transjordan, Palestine 
and Arabia. On the basis of the massive scholarship thus acquired, 
he has constructed a Life of Christ uniquely different from all its pre- 
decessors. It is different because our times are different from all that have 
gone before and he has made his story to suit the age, fashioning it in such a 
manner as to reflect the apocalyptic terrors which beset the human spirit 
on every side today. 


He achieves his purpose by the peculiar quality of his writing. Of few 
works, indeed, can it be so truly said that ‘le style c’est ’homme.’ The 
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publishers’ note speaks of it as ‘terse, uncomplicated and masculine 
It is all that and more. The author appears to have determined before 
hand to make no concession to the preferences of the simple, piov 
Catholic and you will, therefore, seek in vain in his pages for anythi 
resembling the tenderness of Fouard, the grand organ music of Didos 
or the stately grace of Goodier or Grandmaison. All is gaunt and bai 
and desolate as a lunar landscape, with the bones of the essential structua 
showing through. The Atomic Age has fallen out of love with fine writi 
and the author has given it the very thing it wants and needs. 
Assuredly, a book crying out to be bought and read and re- reac 
Benedict O’Sullivan, O.1 


Tue Key CoNcEPTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Albert Gelin. pp. xiv +94 
London: Sheed & Ward. 6/-. 


THE last twenty years have seen a remarkable reawakening of interes 
in the Bible among Catholics on the continent. This compact littl 
book is one of many successful efforts to give the educated Catholic publi 
the benefit of biblical scholarship in non-technical form. ‘The Ol 
Testament in particular needs a ‘key’ to unlock its treasures, and Pez 
Gelin has supplied the need admirably. | 

A brief Introduction gives the general perspective of the Old Testament 
It is essentially a history dominated by religious ideas, ideas whic. 
develop, through a people’s experience, from the crude and materiz 
to the spiritual. And this evolution is God’s patient preparation of ma: 
for the revelation of the Incarnation. 


Three of these ideas are taken as fundamental. From the narroy 
popular conceptions of Jahweh, the God of Sinai, Israel ascends, in th 
mystical intuitions of some of the Psalms, almost to the revelation c 
the Our Father. 


Secondly, the idea of God’s plans for mankind. Israel’s unwaverin 
expectation of a Golden Age, rooted in the Promise, the Covenant, th 
Kingdom, the conviction of definitive deliverance; and the parallel hop 
of a Leader, king and prophet, who would achieve this destiny. Here, toc 
the sense of a moral fulfilment dominates in time a purely materia 
conception of the happiness ahead. 


Thirdly, the theme of personal salvation. Only gradually is it see 
that retribution is for the individual, not the group; that sin, moreover 
is an interior, not a purely exterior offence. The culmination of Ol 
Testament piety is in the mysticism of the ‘anawim’—the ‘poor i 
spirit’; it is but a step to the revelation of our union with Christ by grace 


Key Concepts is an essay in biblical theology of the best kind, as desire 
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in the Encyclical Divino Afflante Spiritu. There is no attempt to impose 
the framework of an alien cast of thought; the presiding ideas of the 
}Old Testament are left alive and subtle in their native historical setting. 
And in spite of extreme conciseness, relevant quotations are surprisingly 
liberal. It is not, however, a book for complete newcomers to the Bible: 
a certain familiarity with every part of the Old Testament is presupposed, 
and the utility of the book will be, perhaps, in proportion to this familiarity. 
The translation has been carefully done, but the clipped style of the French 
has been retained, and makes the book less readable in English. 

5 Dom Columba Breen, O.S.B. 


Cuastity. Being the English version of La Chasteté in Problémes de 
4 la Religieuse d@ayourd’ hu. ‘Translated by Lancelot C. Sheppard. 
London: Blackfriars Publications. 1955. pp. 267. 16/-. 


/Tuis is the fifth volume to be translated of a series of six collections of 
{conferences on the religious life published by Cerf. The first part of this 
‘book is devoted to the history of religious chastity, the second part to the 
theology of the subject and the third part to psychological and medical 
laspects of the question. Sixteen writers contribute, historians, theologians, 
a medical doctor and four nuns. The result is an all-round discussion of 
the subject, and the general level of the treatment is excellent. The 
bias of the conferences is towards the religious life of nuns, but all those 
‘vowed to perfect chastity, and especially all priests having to do with 
the direction of religious, could read the book with advantage. 


In the first chapter, Sr. Jeanne d’Arc shows that the old dispensation 
was moving surely, though unconsciously, towards the ideal of perfect 
chastity. Our Lady’s attitude and decision are not something quite 
‘discontinuous with what went before. It is too often asserted that the 
whole Old ‘Testament movement was quite opposed to the idea of 
virginity. H. I. Marrou, discussing the position of women in ancient 
civilisation, sees a praeparatio evangelica in the ancient world for the 
lideal of virginity. In the excellent chapter on the Greek Fathers, Dom O. 
‘Rousseau shows how the early fathers do not oppose the states of christian 
\virginity and christian marriage to one another. ‘Christian virginity goes all 
the way along a road on which marriage stops half-way. Virginity is 
situated along the same line of life as marriage, though further on, and 
transcending the earthly state of the magnum sacramentum. It attains 
directly what several of the Fathers predicated of Christ and the Church 
—the actual substance of the eternal marriage—and is a formulation 
lof the theology of the betrothal of the soul with the Word.’ p. 55. 


It is good to see all these writers show the superiority of the way of 
consecrated chastity to the way of marriage. Christian marriage is a 
holy state, but the state of perfect chastity for God’s sake is even holier. 
‘No doubt there are many in the married state who are holier than many 
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in the consecrated state. And no doubt marriage is a sacrament whil}f 
consecration by vow is not. Moreover, there are some in the state Hy 
perfect chastity who might have been better advised not to enter it. They 
are the misfits whose work in life it is to discover how to cease bein} 
such. But the state of consecrated chastity is in itself the higher way} 
Of two good and holy ways it is the better. Some recent literature o}f 
the subject of Christian marriage might seem to exalt the holiness qf 
marriage at the expense of that of consecrated chastity. The Holy Seq 
has found it necessary to correct this tendency in the recent document] 
Sacra Virginitas. ‘The present book is entirely on the traditional an 
right lines. 

Of the four properly theological chapters that of Fr. Paul-Marie, O.C.D)}} 
is the densest. It demands slow and meditative reading to savour all jj 
has to offer on the theme of Mary as the model of consecrated woman} 
Fr. Le Guillou writes well on virginity and the theological virtues. Hf 
says [p. 126]: ‘One consecrated to God who does not live on the level a] 
the theological virtues tends inevitably to seek compensations. Onh 
an absolute surrender to God, as the universal concrete, will satisfi} 
man: if he narrows somewhat the original extent of his surrender, if h 
does not endeavour continually to deepen it, necessarily he will bi 
frequently at pains to seek other more or less conscious satisfactions} 
There are many religious, both men and women, whose activities are 
nothing but the quest for compensation for this emptiness within, o 
which they are more or less explicitly aware. ... The definitive connectior 
joining the theological virtues and virginity determines the attitude tc 
be adopted in temptation. To fight on the level of the temptation, ignoring} 
the theological implications, is to risk defeat. We must return to the 
origin of all virginity, the pre-eminent love of Christ. Fr. Henry 
shows how all the fundamental acts of the Christian life find their most 
perfect expression in the lives of consecrated virgins. Every Christian 
soul is the bride of Christ, even as the Church is the bride of Christi 
as Mary is the sponsa Verbi. Whatever else a christian soul may be, this 
is fundamental. The bride of Christ gives herself, listens, is silent; 
belongs entirely to God, offers, watches. It is the function of the 
consecrated virgin to show us all this in a most striking way. This 
constitutes her office, her particular function, in the church. | 


The third part of the book is concerned with psychological and medical 
aspects of chastity. Much of this is interesting and shrewd; but much of it 
would appear to be suited to contemporary French conditions rather 
than to those of this country. | 


William Barden, O.P. 


ONLY “O16 Walter Farrell, o.p. Sheed & Ward, London, 1955, pp. 244. 
6. 


Only Son is a life of Christ on which the late Fr. Walter Farrell, O.P., 
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‘vas engaged at the time of his death. His manuscript concludes as the 
ninistry of Jesus in Galilee draws to a close. ‘It was obvious,’ we read in an 
ntroductory note, ‘that what he had written must be published.’ 


With this none may reasonably disagree, for Fr. Farrell has, thus, given 
ins a life of Jesus Christ which is the result of fruitful study and meditation 
pn the Gospels. While avoiding all subtle argument, he traces clearly the 
Hourneyings of Jesus, the gradual revelation implied in His teaching and the 
‘various stages of His conflict with the scribes and pharisees. Nothing is 
‘found which cannot be confirmed by reference to the inspired text, but 

vhat is implicit in it is rendered explicit in the pages of Only Son. This 
is particularly obvious in the earlier chapters in which the parts played 
‘by Mary and Joseph in sheltering and caring for the divine child are 
most beautifully explained. 

A 
| It is indeed a pity that Fr. Farrell did not live to complete this work. 
Ve are the losers. But the defect has been partly remedied by the 
‘publishers. The interval between the Galilean ministry and the death of 
lesus is covered by a mere three pages of purely factual narrative without 
>omment.’ ‘To complete the work, two chapters dealing with the Passion 


Mifferent purpose. To the average reader who enjoys the part of Only 
(Son, written as a life of Our Lord, they may prove relatively difficult. 
wihe publishers, however, choose the best course in using them, and 
jave made available a work which will repay slow reading and thoughtful 
(meditation. 
T.M.R. 
i 

WEVERYMAN AT His Prig-Dievu. Robert Nash, 8.J. M. H. Gill. & Son 
Ltd.,; Dublin. 15/-. 


WAs the title suggests this book is primarily, but not exclusively, intended 
sco help the laity to pray. Indeed there is none but would benefit through 
reading it. 

Holiness is meant for all no matter what their walk in life. For any 
Igenuine holiness the spirit of prayer must be present. Unfortunately, the 
jterms ‘mental prayer’ and ‘meditation’ seem to put off many good people. 
‘They regard such as for priests and nuns only. Fr. Nash tries to banish 
this false notion. The reading of good spiritual books is necessary for 
imental prayer. Not only does Fr. Nash supply this prerequisite but 
he also suggests a simple method of mental prayer. ‘Though there can be 
Ino hard and fast rules for mental prayer it is advisable, especially for 
ibeginners, to follow some plan. That suggested by Fr. Nash has these 
advantages: it is not complicated but easy to follow, and it has been used 
with success. 
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The meditations themselves are practical, cover a lot of ground anc 
are written in simple, direct and yet vivid language. ‘Can we be Saints? 
‘The Vocation to Marriage’, ‘Why Christ Came’, ‘Mary’, are among the 
many titles. Here then is a book which should encourage, and wil 
certainly prove suitable for daily meditation. out 


A History or Puitosopyy, Vol. 3. Ockland to Suarez. Frederick 
Copleston, $.J. London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne. pp. 479 
Price 30/-. 


In the present volume Fr. Copleston continues his very readable and wel 
documented History of Philosophy, into the fourteenth century. The 
century the author presents was one of decline and transition. In particula 
it witnessed the break-up of that synthesis between faith and reasor 
that was one of the crowning achievements of the previous century 
Owing to the ravages of nominalism, faith was left without a rationa: 
basis, and autonomous reason appropriated to itself the whole sphere o: 
truth. Men began to live and act as if Divine Revelation had not beer 
given to the human race. ‘The theistic outlook of the thirteenth century 
gave place in the Renaissance period to the view of an autonomous mat 
in an autonomous world. 


Nominalism permeated the whole of the fourteenth century; even the 
interest shown by that century in the study of the empirical sciences 
was partly due to nominalists like Ockham, who insisted so much on the 
need for intuition and experiment. The very mystics, who reacted so 
strongly against the forces that were separating men from God, were 
not always free from the taint of nominalism. Fr. Copleston goes on tc 
deal with the philosophy of the Renaissance before finally turning hig 
attention to the scholastic philosophers of that period. 


His treatment of all these systems is calm, objective and scholarly, 
He is at his best when dealing with political theories. His treatment o; 
metaphysical theories, however, betrays a certain lack of depth anc 
appreciation that takes from his otherwise excellent work. In meta- 
physics it is not sufficient to give the conclusions and results of a system 
one must also enter in to the spirit and principles that inspired those 
conclusions. His references to the tensions in Thomism as well as his 
treatment of Cajetan’s doctrine of analogy show a lack of metaphysica! 
insight and are by no means the happiest portions of Fr. Copleston’s 
work. This defect, however, is a small matter in the present volume: 
as it is rare to get in English a work written from the Catholic viewpoint! 
on.the philosophy that inspired the Renaissance. 


E.McC| 


(HE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE— 
Man’s Driving Power 


GEORGE ByRNE, S.J. 


YR. CASTIELLO’Ss WORK, A Humane Psychology of Education, is 
ne of the most thoughtful among modern books on the subject. 
More than one reader may have paused at his assertion: ‘Sentiments 
re the driving power in man’s nature (p. 174). The ‘manly’ man 

suspicious of sentiment. To act from sentiment seems to rob 
im of his virility. His guiding star should be reason. A school of 
hilosophical thought was built on that fancy. Its devotees called 


eligion found no place in their ‘Tower of Babel, which reached 
| rationally-devised heaven. Religion was the expression of a 
mtiment—the ‘dope of the people’. They were strangely blind 


yplication of Ovid’s exclamation: ‘I see and approve the better 
yurse: I follow the worse’, (Metam. 7.20). To be ‘half-hearted’ 
work is the very opposite to manliness, which puts one’s whole 


sath ensures when true human sentiments are stilled or beat 
iilsely: 


Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
4s Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land. (Scott, Last Ministrel). 


\fntiments act as the great determinants of the will; and the 
lue of a man lies in his will. Ultimately, we judge the worth 
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of a man, not by the greatness of his mind, but by the nobiliif 
and purity of his heart, the love of his will. God does not cout} 
our acts; He weighs them. His scales, the scales of love: ‘mary 
sins are forgiven her, because she hath loved much’. All nob: 
sentiments are linked with, and feed love. 


Men have no difficulty in admitting their passions; indeed (| 
being proud of them, as of courage, even of anger, as showin 
strength, determination of character. They forget that tl} 
passions are an outlet for the sentiments. Somebody, or somethin} 
has touched the button, and from the sentiment-accumulator ' 
flash of passion—fear, hope, joy, anger—is visible in the bod] 
The flash dies down, when the stimulus is removed; the stored-u 
sentiment remains. 


Monsg. Camus, close friend and disciple of St. Francis de Saley 
came to consult him about a book he was writing on the Passion 
Having satisfied the questions, the Saint said: ‘And what 
you intend to say about the affections?? Monsg. Camus addi 
“The question surprised me. ... I thought that when the passios 
were governed by reason they were called affections’. Affectios 
and sentiments are identified. They are inward urges, or impulse 
either towards, or away from, somebody or thing. They are base 
on values attached to the object exciting them. A prejudice again 
them is due to confounding ‘sentiment’ and ‘sentimentality’. ‘Tt 
Oxford dictionary draws the distinction clearly: ‘Sentiment’ 
‘a mental feeling, the sum of what one feels on some subject . . . 
view coloured with emotion’; ‘Sentimentality’ is ‘an emotion) 
weakness, mawkish tenderness, or the display of it’. | 

Few principles are so important for the formation of characte 
as those which guide the formation and activity of the sentiment: 
Let us consider a few of the well-known sentiments. Love, th 
sentiment of being drawn to, and hate, of being repelled fron 
an object, are basic. We are drawn towards whatever is useft 
to, in harmony with our well-being, our nature. We are repelle 
by anything contrary to, out of harmony with, our nature. We loy 
the first; we hate the second, When face to face with the object 
our emotions are stirred—desire, hope, courage to attain it: followe 
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‘by joy on achievement. On the other hand, in case of hate, 
there is the emotion of aversion, fear, followed by sadness, anger, 
if we cannot avoid it. We see, at once, the contrast between 
sentiment and emotion. The love of the child for his mother is 
jan abiding sentiment; the hope for her speedy return, the joy at 
being clasped in her arms, are passing, of the moment. The 
character is built onthe abiding element, not on the flash-in-the-pan. 


Let us suppose that John is known to be a bad-tempered man; 
and he knows it himself. He has made many an examination of 
/€onscience, regretted his surly lapses, and resolved to check them. 
Yet the outbursts continue. Why? Because he has failed to probe 
sthe sentiment behind them. At home, he easily flares up against 
wife and children, if contradicted. On the other hand, if one of 
them spills the milk, he will merely remark: ‘You’re awkward; 
{that’s not the way to hold the jug’. Equally choleric Michael, 
down the street, is furious at spilt milk; but, if contradicted, he 
just laughs, saying: “Sure, you don’t know anything about the 
matter’. John’s loss of temper was due to a sentiment of his 
jown importance—(superiority complex); Michael’s to a sentiment 
,of economy—perhaps even miserliness. Resolutions to control 
temper are futile, until the sentiment be properly adjusted. 


In a previous article, we considered some fundamental instincts. 
They give rise to some important sentiments. The parental 
instinct to love, sympathy, generosity; the filial instinct to love, 
submission, respect. There is a social instinct, springing from 
ithe family group, which develops patriotism. On a smaller scale, 
it leads to the club sentiment, the political group; the ‘old school tie’ 
sentiment. Even though a sentiment may grow from an instinct, 
its growth and development vary considerably in each individual. 
The sentiment waxes or wanes with the values attached to the 
jobject. Today’s attachment to a friend may become tomorrow’s 
loathing, if he prove traitor. We can realise the full force of our 
Divine Master’s words: ‘where thy treasure is, there is thy heart 
also’. The Gospel of the Kingdom opens with the Beatitudes, of 
which each presents a sentiment necessary in the life of him who 
would follow the Master—a sentiment of detachment, meekness, 
sorrow, eagerness, mercy, purity, peace, endurance. Reflection 
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will show that all these are built-up on a deeply rooted sentimer 
of love: ‘that you may be the children of your Father who is 1 
Heaven’. 


A characteristic of deep sentiments is to gather other sentimen 
round it. Thus patriotism begets a sentiment of admiratio) 
for the great men of a country, for its traditions, language, 1 
music, its flag. An attack on any of them stirs up the passion 
anger, of sadness; whilst approval causes hope, joy. ‘The deepe 
and the nobler the central sentiment, the greater the influency 
on life through co-ordination. The strongest instinct in all form: 
of sentiment life is that of self-preservation, self-development 
The mere animal is devoid of sentiment. With man there are 
far-reaching consequences. | 


Man easily twists the self-development urge into a sentiment 
of self-assertion: ‘egoism’, ‘selfishness’. On coming to the us¢ 
of reason, the child finds a new world, the world of morality) 
opening out before him, with its imperatives of right and wrong; 
Claims of justice and charity, unknown to the animal, force them- 
selves on his conscience. He begins to understand the rights of 
others; that he is not the centre of things; that he must fit int 
a social frame. The value of his conduct, not only for himself, 
but for others, is borne in upon him. The sentiments of justice, 
of charity, of sympathy, are being formed. The motives fashioning: 
them, the objects claiming them, will mould his life, leading him to 
the fulfilment of God’s creative plan, or its frustration: 


For the bewitching of vanity obscureth good things, and the 
wandering of concupiscence overturneth the innocent ‘mind. 


(Wisdom, 4.12). 


It is the heart that counts. Holy Scripture is full of texts on 
its role. We select a few: 


God seeing that the wickedness of men was great on the earth, 
and that all the thoughts of their heart was bent on evil. 


(Gen.} 6:5}; 
The heart is perverse above all things. (Jer., | 77-0): 
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_ ‘How can you speak good things, whereas you are evil? for out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.’ (Matt. 12.34). 


Slow of heart to believe. (Luke, 24.25). 


Finally, to a World, grown cold, even with a coldness in those who 
should be His faithful disciples, came the great Revelation of the 
Sacred Heart; a Heart revealed on the Cross, as broken in love 
for ‘His own’ to whom He came, and ‘they received Him not’, 
The heart is the acknowledged symbol of love, the specific act of 
ithe will. The act of the mind is to keep within itself the thing 
known; on the other hand, the act of the will, love, carries us 
towards the thing loved. Love is the noblest of the sentiments. 
It is the crown of the affective states. 


All other motions of the appetite presuppose love as their 
first root. (St. Thomas. Summa. la. xx. 1). 


Love works in a circle, for the beloved moves the lover by stamping 
a likeness, and the lover then goes out to hold the beloved in 
reality. He who first was the beginning now becomes the end 
of motion. (Summa. la. 2ae. xxvi. 2). 


OO + oe — 


Bossuet had the faculty of giving himself absolutely and 
with fixed attention to the one thing he had in hand, even 
if it seemed of less importance than those from which he 
turned aside: and the thoroughness with which he listened 
to the difficulties or confessions told to him, gave confidence 
to his penitents. Mme. Cornuau says that the earnestness 
and concentration with which he gave Absolution was 
specially striking, he sometimes remaining for a brief space 
of time with his hands raised in total silence, as though his 
whole soul were absorbed in the greatness of the office 
entrusted to his ministry.—(Life of Bossuet). 


Be Not Without Fear For Sins Forgive 
And Add Not Sin Upon Sin (Ecc'. 5: 5): 


Jos—EPpH BRODIE BROSNAN 


‘THE ABOVE TEXT deals with sins that really have been forgiver 
and so excludes all doubts and anxieties on this head. The fear her¢ 
mentioned, therefore, refers to a mis-use or wrong use of this 
forgiveness. Hence it is stated that forgiveness must never be 
made a reason for committing new sins and for adding ‘sin upos 
sin’. St. Thomas and St. John of the Cross have written quit« 
instructively on this subject. St. Thomas distinguishes betwees 
the forgiveness of the guilt of sin and the remission of its tempora 
punishment which may still be due after the guilt of sin has bees 
forgiven. Temporal punishment can be deleted only by sufficien 
satisfaction. A person who is not in the state of grace, or as h 
says, who has not Charity, is unable to make satisfaction. Thus 
should a person after Confession say his penance later when hy 
is in mortal sin, he does not make any satisfaction for his sins 
though he may fulfil the obligation of performing his penance 
Usually, a person ‘may not know for certain, when makin: 
satisfaction, whether he was or now is while performing this act 
in the state of grace or in Charity, and so he cannot be certaii 
that he made due satisfaction. Therefore, Eccli. 5 says, ‘be na 
without fear for sin forgiven’. ‘This does not mean that a perso: 
who was not then conscious of mortal sin, must repeat th 
satisfaction.’ (Supl. Q. 14, a, 2, 2). The forgiveness of sin i 
ever a great favour. This favour is freely granted to the sinne 
by the good God as a token of friendship; and this, either t 
restore His supernatural friendship which the sinner had lost, or t 
increase that friendship, if already possessed. His Divine Wisdor 
decrees that the sinner shall appreciate and honour the Divin 
Friendship by gratitude and by excluding not only what deserve 
eternal but also what deserves temporal punishment; the la: 
happens in Baptism which fully excludes both. 
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_ The cause of temporal punishment is the ‘reliquiae peccati’ or 
‘the remains of sin. Here, however, ‘the remains’ are not all 
‘remains’, but those which produce a certain ‘spiritual debility 
of mind’. St. Thomas is somewhat subtle. He notes that the 
‘reliquiae’ are not habits of sin nor the ‘fomes peccati’, that is to 
| Say, the inclinations to sin left in human nature because of Adam’s 
Fall. They are rather wilful and undue attachment existing in 
the mind to something which prevents the appreciation and 
vigour in a spiritual act that God demands for the full remission 
of all punishment. Thus such wilful and undue attachment 
‘need not exist in a person who besides the ‘fomes peccati’ has 
also habits of sin. Certainly it does not seem to have existed in 
St. Paul nor in St. Mary Magdalen when they made their act 
of contrition or charity at their conversion. Now certain conclusions 
may be drawn. The ‘remains of sin’ are not temporal punishment 
| but the cause thereof. They are the cause why there is not proper 
appreciation of God’s Wisdom and Greatness nor full gratitude 
for the sublime favour which God has bestowed. Because of these 
| remains a sinner makes not a condign removal of the cause of 
sin, nor does he use the cure against future sin which any true 
friendship requires. Indeed also, he may be careless about venial 
sin, and so its increased repetition usually ensues; not to mention 
the extreme case only, the enhanced presumption that as past 
-mortal sins were forgiven, so, under the hope of pardon, future 
/mortal sins may be committed. Take for example a person who 
has sinned seriously by drink and has been forgiven. This person 
is now fully determined never again to commit a mortal sin, 
by drinking; and yet he may have little scruple about sinning 
venially from time to time by minor excesses. This mental debility 
increases the ‘remains of sin’ within him and exposes him sooner 
‘or later to a serious fall. The same is true as regards similar 
behaviour concerning other inclinations or passions, the serious 
-sin of which has been forgiven. In such cases there is no thorough 
fear of the cause of sin nor a genuine endeavour for its reasonable 
‘removal. Hence fear about sin forgiven should awake this genuine 
‘endeavour and ought itself to be aroused should this earnest 
endeavour be absent. In this life, apart from a special revelation 
of God, no one can be certain of complete freedom from temporal 
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punishment nor from ‘remains of sin’. No doubt through the grac¢ 
of God, earnest endeavour and correspondence with God’s grac 

these ‘remains’ can be removed; and indeed also the ‘fomes peccati 
and inordinate inclinations or weakness can be controlled sc 
that they contribute not to these ‘remains of sin’. This is precisely 
the function of the ‘fear’ here mentioned. The consequences of the 
absence of this fear, following St. Thomas, may now be easily 
understood. Hence the wonderful wisdom of the words of Holy 
Scripture:—‘Be not without fear for sins forgiven’ et cetera 


St. John of the Cross views this same text from a somewha 
different angle. He writes: ‘Having once for all removed sin with 
its foulness He never more reproaches it (the soul) therewith not 
does He because of it, cease to bestow further favours on the soul 
‘He judges not a thing twice over”.* (Nahum. 1, 9). Now, although 
God forgets wickedness and sin when they are once pardoned! 
still the soul must not be oblivious of its former sins since the 
Wise Man says: ‘‘be not without fear for sins forgiven.” Here 
three reasons obtain. The first that an occasion for presumptio 
shall never exist. The second that there be a ground for never- 
ending gratitude. ‘The third that it may serve to inspire greater 
confidence of receiving more; for if when in sin, the sinner received 
so great a favour from God, how much greater favours may now 
be hoped for seeing that he is in God’s love and without sin?’ 
(Cant. Espir. Cant. 32, parg. 9). 


These words are wonderfully consoling and need no detailed 
explanation. They are calculated to remove all incorrect interpre- 
tations and all unfounded anxieties concerning the ‘fear’ inculcated 
by the text of Ecclesiasticus V. 5: ‘Be not without fear for sins 
forgiven, and add not sin upon sin.’ | 


* ‘The Douay version is: “There shall not arise a double affliction’. 


On The Love Of God 


MARIA CAECILIA  BAIJ* 
° Translated by SistER Mary Joan, O.S.B. 


Of the manner in which the love of God, one at its source, 
communicates itself to three classes of created beings in the form 
of three flames, while yet remaining perfect and undivided love. 


> 


BECAUSE THE LOVE OF GoD is infinitely perfect and beatific, it 
ejoices in communicating itself to creatures in order to perfect 
land beatify them. Therefore does this divine love send out 
three burning flames, communicating itself to others in this way 
without departing from its source and remaining all the while 
ne and undivided. In this it resembles the most Blessed Trinity, 
which, three in persons, is one in Godhead. Thus does this love, 
appearing in the shape of three flames, remain in essence and 
eing one. 

_ The first flame reaches out to the angelic spirits and the souls 
of all the blessed, filling them with a burning ardour by which 
they love God perfectly. They love Him with a total absorption 
‘or, not being held back by the weight of a material body, they 
re spirit only—which is the nobler part—and are therefore 
juble to love God perfectly. If, among the blessed, there be one 


\* Domna Maria Caecilia Baij, abbess of the Benedictine Monastery of San 
Pietro, Montefiascone, was born in 1692. Outwardly, her life was quiet and 
uneventful, screening an inward life of singular depth and richness. Hers was 
a chosen soul on whom God lavished the highest spiritual gifts from her 
earliest years in religion. 

Like the great Teresa of Avila, with whom she has a close spiritual affinity, 
obedience forced Domna Maria to take up her pen and attempt to give some 
sort of account of the manifold graces she received. The present little work 
- was written towards the end of the venerable abbess’s life when the spiritual 

espousals had set a seal, as it were, on her intimate union with God, which 

found expression in her beautiful commentary on the Canticle of Canticles. 
The servant of God died in the odour of sanctity on January 6th, 1766. 

Chronic lack of funds has impeded the Community from advancing further 

than the preliminary steps in introducing Domna Maria’s cause. 
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with his body, the latter is so completely purified and spiritualisee 
that it experiences the self-same effects as the spirit, loving Gow 
perfectly. The blessed spirits love God intensely and with th 
same love with which God loves Himself, by way of participatios 
in this love. It is true that God loves Himself with the fulne 
of His infinite love, whereas they receive but one flame of it 
nevertheless, in spite of its limitations, their love is a spark 
the infinite love God has for Himself. This divine flame bring : 
the deepest joy to the blessed; for, as God rejoices and is infinitell 
happy in loving Himself, so they share the same beatitude b) 
loving the Supreme Good. Their beatitude cannot be infinit 
since they are limited creatures, but they have a great share in i 
because the love which fills them and with which they love Gor 
is a beatific love, satisfying them and making them rejoice 
loving the Supreme Good. The angelic spirits and the blesse¢ 
clearly understand the great gift bestowed upon them by God i1 
sending out to them a flame of His burning love; were it possibl : 
they would desire to annihilate themselves in order to show Hi 
their gratitude, perceiving as they do the joy which comes t 
them by means of this divine flame. But they have no othe 
mode of expression at their disposal than to continue praising th 
Supreme Good, love pressing them to correspond to it. Since 
therefore, they can have no other activity but this, they perfor 
it with perfect contentment and gratitude. 


In this manner the flame communicated to the blessed by Goe 
returns to Him, bearing with it the correspondence to its urgins 
of those to whom it was sent. God is thereby glorified, and rejoice 
in it. This exchange takes place unceasingly in Heaven, th: 
blessed deeming it heavenly joy to praise and love God ie th. 
love He shares with them. The blessed are also permitted te 
see how another flame of this love is communicated: by God to us 
wayfarers, and they ardently long to see us correspond to a lov, 
which effects such wonders in us, and would work greater wonder 
still were it not prevented. Therefore do they pray much for us 
Indeed, were they capable of grieving, their joy would be greatl} 
saddened at seeing how we, wayfarers, correspond so badh 
with this great love. If they could make up for our deficiencies 
they would do so most willingly, for they realise how great ar 
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their obligations towards so good and liberal a God; everything 
they do seems insignificant compared to what they ought to 
accomplish. They cease not to make up by wishful longing and 
desire, rejoicing that Jesus Christ supplies for all our shortcomings, 
-as He alone can do, for He loves His Father from eternity with 
an infinite love. 


The second flame emanating from the divine love is that which 
touches us in order to set our hearts on fire with love of.God, 
that we may be entirely consumed by this fire. Because this 
flame is a principle of action, the soul to whom it communicates 
itself performs great things for the glory of God, for its own 
_and for its neighbour’s salvation. This flame burns away in the 
soul all that is earthly, and enkindles within it an ardent desire 
to be perfect and pleasing to God. It makes it long ardently for 
the salvation of its neighbour, and moves it to labour zealously 
in order to fulfil this desire. By means of this flame the soul 
learns to find suffering sweet; it is detached from the love of 
self and from its own will. The flame makes it attentive to perform 
all its operations according to God’s good pleasure; it keeps 
the soul united to God, makes it detest evil and love good. The 
soul is made desirous of performing good works; the flame makes 
it love crosses, persecution and labours; it gives it the strength 
.to overcome all the obstacles opposing it and to practise the 
basic virtues. Indeed, when this flame enters into a heart and 
‘soul, it makes them perform great things and sanctifies them at once. 


This divine flame, however, does not enter into impure hearts, 
Nor into souls sullied by grave sin. Though it does touch imperfect 
‘souls, it cannot enkindle within them the fire of love, neither can 
| it produce the effects it does on the pure and unsullied, increasing 
their perfection and perfecting their love. In the imperfect souls 
the flame works in another manner, for these souls are like vessels 
filled with water, in which the fire loses its strength. 'Tepidity 
and imperfection greatly weaken the ardour of the divine flame. 
Nevertheless, it works in these souls in divers ways, urging them 
to love the Supreme Good, to seek after perfection and to love 
virtue. It is through our own fault that the flame thus sent on 
earth does not accomplish all its wonderful effects, for it does not 
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find in us the dispositions apt to give it place in our hearts and! 
souls, and it is opposed by many obstacles. Our deficiencies,, 
however, are supplied for by our Divine Redeemer who, on the 
altar, in the Blessed Sacrament, loves His Father for us, and 
shows Him His gratitude in our name. In such wise does the 
flame sent over the earth return to the Eternal Father, who is} 
glorified and satisfied by the love with which He is loved, on) 
earth, by His only Begotten Son in the Blessed Sacrament. 


The third flame reaches out to all the souls in Purgatory,, 
working in them in such a way that they love and ardently long for: 
God; it enkindles within them a great desire to go and praise: 
eternally the Supreme Good. It brings them perfect resignation in 
their torments, and in the suffering—which they find so grieveus— 
they love the justice which holds them thus imprisoned. Although’ 
they understand clearly that they love without acquiring merit! 
thereby, and that this love they have for their Creator can in no way) 
diminish their punishment, yet they love ardently because they? 
know that God deserves to be loved for His Goodness. Although 
He keeps them in such severe torments in order to satisfy His 
Justice, they love Him as if they lay among flowers and roses, 
rejoicing at loving the Supreme Good. Therefore, by this third! 
flame, God is likewise glorified and receives satisfaction. In this: 
way do the three flames return to their source and come to us, 
while God remains eternally glorified, He who, in His Goodness, 
sends them out to us. 


2+ __. | 


The only truth is in joy, immense, breath-taking, blessed, 
such as we get a slight idea of in the most sublime works / 
of art, Virgil, Dante, Beethoven, Shakespeare. . . there is no 
doubt that we are born for limitless happiness, for 
inexpressible delights.—Paul Claudel, Correspondence. 


The New Commandment 
CORNELIUS WILLIAMS, 0.P. 


Charity: A Friendship Between God and Man 


Perhaps one of the most misunderstood of all Christian virtues 
is the virtue of Christian Charity. Sometimes it is conceived as 
meaning love for one’s neighbour or fellowman and that is regarded 
as meaning nothing more than a sentimental feeling of good-will 
_towards all and sundry. At other times Charity has come to 
be synonymous with the giving of alms to the indigent, for 
perhaps no higher motive than to be rid of their importunity. 


Now, I do not in any way mean to assert that the true love of 
one’s fellowmen is not part of Christian Charity. Of course it is. 
But what I maintain is that it is by no means the most important 
) aspect of Charity. Christian Charity is first and foremost LOVE 
(} -FOR GoD. The very name CHARITY, derived from a word that 
means expensiveness or of great value, means that we esteem 
God highly, above all created beings, even above ourselves, 
and that we hold Him in the greatest reverence. From this 
sentiment of esteem and reverence for Almighty God, we are 
_ drawn to loving Him. Charity, then, in its first and deepest 
meaning is the carrying out, with the help of God’s grace, of the 
greatest commandment of the law: THOU SHALT LOVE THE LORD 
THY GOD WITH THY WHOLE HEART. 


Charity understood in this sense is our first and most essential 
duty towards God. Nothing else can supply for it, and without 
it all else, even our greatest and seemingly most noble deeds, 
is of no avail. But he who strives sincerely to know and love 
_ God above all else is not far from the Kingdom of God. We have 


God’s word for that. (Mark 12:34). 


If Charity is to be a real love flowing from our human hearts 
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and centred on God, if it is to be a love that really motivates us 
in all we do, then it is up to us to meditate upon the goodness 
and love of God as manifested to us in a thousand different ways. 
We must bring home to ourselves that God really means something 
to us, that He really has an interest in each of us individually. | 
We can love those only who are known to us as worthy and 
deserving of our love. God shows us His love in creating us 
according to His own image and likeness; in becoming one of us 
at the Incarnation; in dying a cruel death on the Cross. All this: 
He did in order to make it easy for us to love Him in return, 
in order, we might say, to extort love from our hearts. For once 
we become conscious of the fact that God loves each of us! 


personally, then love for Him automatically inflames our hearts. 


| 


has no interest in us. But the human howe cannot resist another’ s: 
love. It must love in return. | 


There exists then a mutual love between God and men. Andi 
this mutual love is, in the truest and noblest sense of the word,| 
a FRIENDSHIP heeen God, our Creator, and ourselves. God 
has willed it so. And willing it so He has made it so. ‘I no longer 
call you servants, .. . but I have called you FRIENDS.’ (John 15-15).| 


conception of Christian Charity. It brings about a communityj 
of life and interests between God and His creatures. Our Christian{ 
life consists precisely in realizing the honour done us by God in 
making us His friends and in doing everything in our power 
to live up to the demands of that divine friendship. 


Charity and the Observance of the Commandments | 


Our first and greatest duty towards Almighty God is to love 
Him. Hence it is of paramount importance to have clear ideas: 
on the nature and manner of our love for God. On our love fori 
Him depends our eternal salvation. 


We feel love for those dear to us amongst our fellowmen: for! 


our parents, for our brothers and sisters, for our friends. Parents: 
feel their love for their children. Husband and wife feel their 
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mutual love. But love does not consist essentially in this feeling 
_ or sensation. Love is an act of the will, which may be manifested 

in sensation. Our love for Almighty God is not a love that is felt. 
But that need not worry us, for God Himself has given us an 
almost infallible sign of our love for Him. He has told us over 
_and over again that the proof of our love for Him must be the 
_ keeping of His commandments, the submitting of ourselves to 
His will. In His last discourse to His disciples Our Lord Jesus 
| Christ told them solemnly: ‘If you love me keep my commandments. 
. . . He who has My commandments and observes them, he it is 
who loves Me; and he who loves Me shall be loved by My Father, 
and I will love him and will manifest Myself to him.’ (John 14:15- 
21). And again, with greater insistence still: ‘If any one loves 
Me he will keep My Word; . . . He who does not love Me will 
not keep My words.’ (ibid. 23-34). 


In other words, what God wants from us is not empty 
| protestations of love, but rather loving service, loving submission 
' to His holy will. ‘My little children,’ writes St. John to the early 
)} Christian communities in Asia Minor, ‘my little children, let us 
love, not in word nor with the tongue, but in act and in truth.’ 
(1 John, 3:18-19). And this loving of God in act and in truth 
) is the sole guarantee of our entry into Heaven. Our Lord warns 
His disciples: ‘Not every one who says to Me, “Lord, Lord”, 
? shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, but only he who does 
the will of my Father who is in Heaven.’ (Matt. 7:21). 


The acid test of our love for God, then, is our loyal seryce of 
Him. There is in fact an intimate connection between love and 
service. For there is no one we serve so gladly and so well as the 
person we love. We hasten to carry out not only his every 
‘command, but even his every desire. Love, true love, can never 
be content with words; it must DO something. It is active. It 
*brings with it, necessarily, service and devotion. Love without 
“service is not love at all. At the best it is nothing more than 
selfish romanticism. And service that does not spring from love 
as from a living source is little better than bondage. 


1 


Now, God’s will is made known to us unmistakably in many 
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different ways: through the voice of our conscience; through the 

ten commandments; through the teaching and example of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ; through the duties of our state in life; through 

the thousand and one things that happen to us in our daily lives, 

the many crosses we are asked to carry—sickness, ill-fortune, 

the death of those dear to us, the injustice and perhaps even the 

cruelty of our fellowmen. These are all manifestations of the 

will of God, in Whose Providence the very hairs of our head 

are numbered. Do you really wish to love God? Then po His 

Holy Will. 


The Love of God Above All Things 


In order to avoid any possible misunderstandings when speaking | 
of our love for Almighty God, we must be careful to bear two | 
things in mind. First of all, we must never lose sight of the fact | 
that God is our Creator, who made us from nothing. Although | 
God has made us His children and called us to be His friends | 
(a dignity to which we have no right whatever), we do not for 
all that cease to be His creatures. In creating us He endowed 
us with the priceless gift of freedom, which means nothing more 
than the power and the obligation of realizing in ourselves our 
Maker’s image of us. Secondly, we must bear in mind that the 
love we OWE to God is proved by the carrying out of His will, 
which is manifested to us in so many different ways. Sometimes 
it is made known to us immediately and directly, as in the voice | 
of our conscience or in the example and teaching of God Made 
Man, Jesus Christ; at other times, only mediately and indirectly 
but nonetheless truly, through the medium of other creatures. | 
There is nothing sentimental about our love for God. It is most 
matter-of-fact. It entails service and sacrifice, as all true love 
ever does. 


Now, Almighty God does in fact demand of us our unconditional 
love, to be proved by our unconditional obedience to His law. 
But, remember, this obedience to God’s law must flow from and 
be a conscious sign of our love for Him. It is a deliberate act of | 
our wills. Everything must be subordinated to it. God wants 
nothing less than all our love, all our loyalty. ‘Thou shalt love. 
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- the Lord thy God with thy wuote heart, and with thy WHOLE 
_ soul, and with thy WHOLE mind.’ (Matth. 22:37). Our love for 
_ Him must be absolute, universal, supreme. It is no more than 
_ God’s right. 
And remember, too, that God does not demand that supreme 
_ submission of ourselves (which is and must be a FREE act) merely 
for His own utility and self-glorification. Rather does He think 
of our good and happiness, and then, it is true, through our 
glorification His infinite Goodness is manifested, His external 
glory is achieved. If a watchmaker could endow the watch he 
* makes with free-will, what, do you think, should be the attitude 
of the watch towards the law of its being as conceived and imposed 
by its maker? Surely one of free acceptance and glad submission. 
_A refusal to submit would be its own undoing. Now, God is 
our maker in a much more fundamental way than the watchmaker 
is the maker of the watch. We depend upon Him during every 
moment of our existence. He has an absolute right, then, to 
demand obedience to His law, in order to save us from our own 
destruction, which is another way of saying, from eternal damnation. 


In actual fact, what does this unconditional submission to 
_God’s will entail? It means at least this: should any man-made 
_ law come into clash with God’s clearly manifested will, then our 

way of action is clear. God’s will must be done, even should 
that cost us our life. And should our own individual inclinations 
clash with God’s signified will, then, too, we must submit freely 
and. gladly to our Maker’s law, and bring our inclinations into 
line with it. We must serve God with our WHOLE heart, with 
our WHOLE soul, with our WHOLE mind. That is another way of 
_ saying that we are bound to love Him more than all created things, 


more even than ourselves. 


’Fraternal Charity: its meaning 


Christian Charity implies above all love for God Himself as 
manifested not in empty protestations of love but in submission 
to His holy will. In doing that we fulfil the first and greatest of 
the commandments of Christ. In Sacred Scripture, however, 
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there is a second great commandment, namely, the law of’ 
fraternal charity. THOU SHALT LOVE THY NEIGHBOUR AS THYSELF. | 
In fact the strange thing is this: this second law of love is proposed | 
with perhaps even greater insistence and with greater urgency’ 
than the first and greatest. Our Lord calls it in a special way His, 
commandment: ‘This is My commandment, that you love one. 
another as I have loved you.’ (Jn. 15:12; cf. I Jn. 3:23). He even 
calls it a NEW, that is, a specifically CHRISTIAN, commandment 
(cf. Jn. 13:34-35). He insists that the observance of this law 
is to be the distinctive mark of His followers (Jn. 13:35). It is 
the very condition of our coming to a true knowledge of God 
(I Jn. 4:7-8). And St. Paul with perhaps even greater insistence 
still teaches that without this charity for one’s neighbour nothing 
that we do, absolutely nothing, is of any value in the eyes of 
Almighty God. ‘If I spoke the languages of men and of angels,” 
he writes to the Corinthians, ‘but had not love, I should-sound 
as a blaring trumpet, or a clashing cymbal. And if I possessed 
prophetic powers, and knew all mysteries and all science, and if I 
possessed entire faith, so as to remove mountains, but had not 
love I should be nothing. And if I gave bit by bit all my possessions 
to feed the poor, and if I delivered up my body to be burned, 
but had not love, it would avail me nothing.’ (I Cor. 13:1-3). 
For that reason St. Paul is able to assert that ALL the law is fulfilled 
in one word: thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. (Gal. 5:14). 
In other words, our love for our neighbour, according to the 
constant teaching of the New Testament, is the touchstone of 
our love for God. | 


Love for one’s neighbour then is of the very essence of 
Christianity. But how it has been misunderstood by would-be | 
Christians, by those who are scrupulously exact in the observance 
of external rites and ceremonies, and in the carrying out of their 
devotional practices! Let it be said straight away that fraternal 
Charity has nothing whatever to do with sentimental philanthropy 
or altruism. This may be no more than a cover for hidden selfish- 
ness. It is not a love for our neighbour for his own sake—because 
he is a fine fellow, one that can be admired and looked up to. 
Nor is it a love for him because of his usefulness or because we 
have pleasure in his company. When we love others for their 
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usefulness or for the pleasure they cause us, then we are really 
loving ourselves. No, that is not the stuff of which CHRISTIAN 
love is made. We love our neighbour in a specifically Christian 
way when we love him as Christ has loved us. LOVE ONE ANOTHER 
AS I HAVE LOVED you, He has told us. We love our neighbour 
first of all because God has told us to do so. We love Him too, 
because He is loved by God, because He is a friend of God, 
perhaps even dearer to God than we are. We love Him because 
Christ died for his salvation; because he, too, shares in or has a 
right to share in God’s own life communicated by grace to all men. 
Such is the essence of Christian Charity. 


In a certain sense we can say that the law of fraternal charity is 
of greater importance in our every-day life than the law of our 
love for God. For if we sincerely strive to love our neighbour, 
then our love for God is assured. There is a saying which says 
that if we take care of the pennies the pounds will take care of 
themselves. We might also say this: if we take care of our love 


for our neighbour, then our love for God will take care of itself. 


The Universality of Christian Charity 


Lack of interest in others, lack of sympathy in their sorrows 
and suffering, is an attitude we meet with all too often. How many 


instances do we not read of in history and have we not experienced 
. in our own days, not just of lack of interest in others, but of real 


hatred—of hatred that takes hold of people’s hearts and drives 
them to hate most violently and without discrimination other 
nationalities, other classes, other creeds? No attitude could be 
more diametrically opposed to the whole spirit of Christianity, 
and to its fundamental law of fraternal charity, of the love of one’s 


neighbour. 


It is of great importance, then, to determine who precisely 
my neighbour is according to the Christian teaching and according 
to the mind of Christ. And in this matter we know the mind of 
Christ unmistakably. In Our Lord’s time the common attitude of 

the Jews, that is, of the Israelites, to strangers, to non-Israelites, 
was one of aversion, even of hatred. For the Jews, the law of 
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- FRATERNAL Charity referred exclusively to the members of the 
Jewish race. All others were regarded simply as ENEMIES, as people 
to be despised and looked down upon. 


One day a doctor of the law came to Our Lord and asked Him: 
bluntly what He understood by the term NEIGHBOUR as found in 
the law which every Jew was bound to recite twice every day: 
THOU SHALT LOVE ‘THY NEIGHBOUR’. The doctor’s question was 
in fact no more than a ruse, a kind of trap set for Our Lord. He 
wished to see whether Our Lord would have the audacity to extend 
even to strangers the law of fraternal charity; whether in the: 
mind and teaching of Our Lord these strangers were to be 
considered brothers and neighbours. Our Lord did not answer 
the question directly, but recounted the beautiful parable of the. 
Good Samaritan. ‘A man’, He said, ‘on his way down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, fell among robbers, who both stripped and 
beat him, and then departed leaving him half dead. Now, by 
chance a certain priest was going down that road, who, at sight of 
him, passed by on the other side. Likewise, a levite also, when 
he came to the place and saw him, passed by on the other side. 
BUT a certain SAMARITAN who was travelling came to where he 
was, and on seeing him took pity on him, and went to him and 
bandaged his wounds, pouring on oil and wine. hen seating: 
him on his own beast he conveyed him to an inn, and took care 
of him. And the next day, taking out two pieces of money, he 
gave them to the landlord, and said, ‘‘Take care of him; and: 
whatever thou dost spend besides, I will pay thee on my return’. 
Which of these three, dost thou think, proved neighbour to 
him who fell among the robbers?) ‘He who performed the work: 
of mercy on him,’ was the reply. ‘Go,’ said Jesus to him, ‘and 
do the like thyself.’ 


What did our Lord wish to teach by that parable? The teaching 
is, I think, more than obvious. In as many words He tells the 
doctor of the law that the Jewish conception of who one’s neighbour 
is, is altogether false. He even brings the doctor of the law himself 
to admit that. The true conception of Christian Charity is that of 
the Samaritan, who belonged to a class detested by the Jews. 
Seeing a fellowman in need he did not stop to ask himself whether 
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the unfortunate man was Gentile or Jew, an acquaintance or a 
stranger. Thereby we are taught the lesson that every man, 
without distinction of nationality, creed or class, is our neighbour. 
That is the law of Christ. There is no room for hesitation or doubt. 


‘Thou Shalt Love Thy Neighbour as Thyself’ 


It is not uncommon to hear people maintaining that they find it 
impossible to exercise Christian charity, that is, to love certain 
other people (who, perhaps, may have injured them in one way or 
another), or certain other classes. Such an assertion shows a sad 
“misunderstanding of the nature and implications of Christian 


Charity. 


First of all, let it be said that fraternal charity as commanded by 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, is based upon and flows from divine grace, 
from our love for the person of Christ Himself. In fact, in 
fulfilling this his fundamental law we show in our actions that 
we really love Him. He asks us and commands us to love others, 
not because they are kind to us, or considerate towards us, but 
for the simple reason that they too, each and every one of them, 
are friends and brothers of His, for whose salvation He sacrificed 
His life. Our Lord did NoT say: Do to others as they do to you. 
Rather did He say: As you would that men should do to you do 
you also to them. And precisely in this He transformed completely 
the ancient conception of relations between men, which was 
based on the law: An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. In 
promulgating His new commandment Jesus Christ laid the real 
foundations for the true solidarity and fraternity of all men, 
the only basis on which social justice, of which we hear so much 
nowadays, can be built. For charity, real Christian charity, 
is the one guarantee of perfect justice. To none do we so gladly 
and so perfectly do justice, that is, do we so gladly give their 
tights as human beings, as to those whom we love as fellow- 
brothers in Jesus Christ. I think it is true to say that justice of 
itself, unless it be united to and perfected by a true Christian 
charity, can never supply the remedy for modern social evils. 


Secondly, we must beware of conceiving Christian charity 
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in terms of human love, or of purely human and natural relation- 
ships, in which there is very often merely spontaneous and indeed 
frequently all too irrational attraction or aversion. Christian charity 
is something totally different. It is a deliberate act of the will, 
a deliberate choice. And just as our love for God Himself is not 
shown in a feeling or sensation, but rather in submission to His 
will, so our love for our neighbour is not manifested in what 
or how we feel towards him, but in our actions, in what we do for 
him, in the services we render him. 


Is that not the very obvious meaning of our Lord’s command: 
LOVE THY NEIGHBOUR ‘AS THYSELF’? Now, we do not. 
feel love for ourselves, but we cannot help loving ourselves. In 
fact God wants it so. Our love for self is shown in a constant 
DOING. We make allowances for ourselves with endless patience; | 
we always give ourselves the benefit of the doubt; we never fail 
to make excuses for ourselves. And these are exactly the qualities 
which St. Paul sees in that charity which is the distinctive mark 
of the followers of Christ. ‘Love’, he writes to the Corinthians, 
‘love is long-suffering, is kind; love envies not, boasts not of 
itself, is not arrogant, is not rude, is not self-seeking, is not 
provoked to anger, takes no account of evil treatment, rejoices 
not over wickedness, but rejoices in the truth.’ (1 Cor. 13:4-6). 


But remember that the love we have for ourselves, on which 
our love for others is modelled, is something altogether different 
from sELF-LOVE! We love ourselves truly, according to the mind 
of Christ, when we love ourselves FOR GoD. Only then is it well-_ 
ordered and holy; and only then can it become the model of our 
love for others. And we love ourselves FOR Gop, when, in 
submitting to His will in all things, we strive to attain the perfection 
He has destined for us, and thus measure up to the image of 
ourselves in the mind of our Eternal Father. That is love of self 
IN and FoR God. Thus, too, must our love for our neighbour be. | 


The Order of Charity: Its Preferences 


Quite often we hear the remark passed that CHARITY BEGINS 
AT HOME. Sometimes, it is true, this is said in order to cover up 
a certain lack of generosity; as an excuse for self-love and neglect 
or forgetfulness of others. But there is also in this phrase an 
element of truth. For it brings out the point that in our charity, 
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in our Christian love, there are and there must be certain preferences. 
There is an order in our charity. That is to say: whilst being 
universal it obliges us at the same time to love some more than others. 
That God is the supreme object of my charity, to be loved and 
revered and served above all created persons and things, is manifest. 
That I am obliged in charity to love myself before others, not of 
course in an egotistic fashion (that would be no better than 
self-love), but in and for God, is also clear. Then as I love myself 
I am bound in charity to love my fellowmen—without distinction 
of race or creed or colour. That is the law of Christ. But precisely 
here a difficulty arises. Experience teaches us that we do not 
and cannot love all men equally. Nor indeed does charity oblige 
me to love all men with the same intensity of love or service. 
We can say this: since in charity we love our neighbour, not for 
his own sake, but for and in God, then the closer people are to 
God, that is, the more godly or saintly they are, the more we are 
* bound in charity to love them. That is certainly true, but it is 
not all the truth. For we must take into account not only our 
neighbour’s nearness to God, but also his proximity to ourselves. 
And from this point of view we must say that the closer people 
are to us the more they stand in need of our help and our sympathy, 
the more we are obliged to love them. In practice then we can 
see that those amongst whom we live and work, in the company 
of whom, according to the designs of divine providence, we 
work out our salvation, these, I say, have the first claim on our 
love and service, on our kindness and sympathy. We sometimes 
hear it said of someone: that person is A STREET ANGEL BUT A 
HOUSE DEVIL!—the meaning being that towards strangers, whom 
he meets casually, with whom he does not live, he is affability 
itself, whereas towards those amongst whom he lives his daily 
life he is unkind, intolerant, impatient. Such an attitude is 
diametrically opposed to the spirit of Christian charity. 


Such then is the order of our charity: God loved above all things, 
even above ourselves; then ourselves loved for and in God, that is, 
in order to measure up to the image of ourselves in the mind of 
_ our Creator; and lastly those into whose company the providence 
of God has placed us in order to live and work and sanctify 
ourselves. Charity really does begin at home! 
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Love of One’s Enemies 


An ‘enemy’ in the strict sense of the term is one who hates anc 
injures, as distinct from a ‘friend’, who is one that loves and does 
good. Now, I think there are very few people who have enemies 
"in this strict sense of the word. But ‘enemy’ may be taken 7m « 
broader sense as meaning someone whom we don’t like or whe 
does not like us for one reason or another. There are those whe 
are unkind towards us; those who are ungrateful and inconsiderate: 
those who in so many different ways get on our nerves, withou' 
there being any fault on either side. These people may hurt us 
either intentionally or just through inconsiderateness. We may; 
also, through being over-sensitive, see intent to hurt where nc 
- such intent exists. Our injuries may often be the product of ou: 
' Own imagination. 


Now the question arises: are we bound in Christian charity tc 
love such people—that is, enemies either in the strict or in the 
broader sense of the word? That we love our enemies is the mos: 
fundamental precept of the whole Christian moral code, anc 
. without a sincere effort to fulfil it we have no right to call ourselves 
followers of Christ. The Scribes and Pharisees of Our Lord’s time 
had restricted the obligation of charity very much indeed. Anc 
for that reason Our Lord makes His teaching absolutely clear; 
insisting on it over and over again. In the sermon on the Moun: 
He warns His listeners: ‘You have heard that it was said, THot 
SHALT LOVE THY NEIGHBOUR and hate thy enemy. But I say Te 
you: Love your enemies: do good to them that hate you: anc 
pray for them that persecute and calumniate you’. (Matth. 5:43-44) 


If we wish to be Christians, then, we must love our enemies 
This does not mean that we must feel affection for them. It is 
a deliberate act of the will, and is manifested unmistakably ir 
a@ sincere forgiveness of injuries. Our forgiveness of those whe 
injure us is the condition laid down by Christ Himself of ou 
obtaining pardon from God for our own sins. ‘If you forgive 
men their offences,’ He tells His followers, ‘your heavenly Fathe: 
will also forgive you. But if you do not forgive men, neither wil 
your Father forgive you your offenses.’ And He sets no limi 
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to the number of times we must forgive. When St. Peter asked 


Him whether we should forgive as many. as seven times He 


answered: ‘I do not tell thee as many as seven times, but as many 


as seventy times seven!’ 


The love of our enemies, manifested in a spirit of forgiveness, 


is the acid-test of the purity and sincerity of our fraternal charity, 


by which we are bound to love all men, friends and enemies, not 


_ for their own sake, but for God’s sake. ‘If you love those who 
love you,’ Our Lord told His disciples, ‘what thanks to you? 


ta 


for even sinners love those who love them.’ (Lk. 6:31-32). 
Consequently it is the one guarantee of our real love for God 
Himself; it is the one proof we have of being real followers of Christ. 


In conclusion, let us ever remember that unless the external 


- practices of our religion—churchgoing, saying of prayers, chanting 


of hymns—unless these external practices be informed by and 
be productive of a deeper divine and fraternal charity they are 
all in vain. That is the judgment of Christ Himself, who said: 
‘If thou art presenting thy offering at the altar, and, while there, 
rememberest that thy brother has something against thee, leave 
thy offering there before the altar, and first go and be reconciled 
to thy brother. Then come and present thy offering.’ (Matth. 


| 5:23-24). 
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The Best Prayer 
With respect to prayer, I am sure the best is that wherein 
we give ourselves up most freely to the action of God upon the 
soul, and in which we try more faithfully to conform ourselves 
to His Will. 

The great and only proof that our prayer 1s good is a 
changed life. The object of prayer is not to make us spend 
a few hours comfortably with God, but that our whole hfe 
may feel the effects and be bettered by it._(Bossuet). 


The Three Brigids 


SAINT BriIGID OF IRELAND—Fifth Century. 
S. Bricipa pI FireNzeE—Ninth Century. 
SAINT BRIDGET OF SwWEDEN—Fourteenth Century. 


BRIGID STAFFORD 


Tue Brigids of Ireland and of Sweden were separated by nearly 
nine centuries and by a corresponding distance in their home- 
lands. Brigid of Kildare was born in an Ireland to which Palladius © 
and Patrick had brought the Faith, but Sweden even in the 
fourteenth century was still semi-pagan. Both were daughters of | 
Royal fathers, but Brocessa, the mother of our Irish Brigid was — 
. a poor Christian bond woman in the employment of Dubthach, — 
one of the Princes of Leinster. She had to grind the corn, look 
after the pigs, wash the feet of the guests and hold the lights at 
table when her master entertained. Before Brigid’s birth, Dubthach’s 
wife persuaded him to sell Brocessa to a distant buyer, the offspring 
being reserved to the original owner. When Brigid reached an 
age to be useful, she was claimed by Dubthach, for whom she did 
the work formerly done by her mother. Alice Curtayne in her 
Life of Saint Brigid, points out that Brigid had a complete disregard 
for the accident of her birth and conversed with Kings as equals 
and with slave girls as sisters. 


Brigid’s father arranged a marriage for her with a poet, but 
Brigid, rejecting all idea of marriage, refused. She had determined 
to choose her own way of life and to devote herself to the service 
of God. First, however, she had to secure her mother’s freedom 
from bondage and then her father’s marriage objections had to 
be defeated. Having succeeded in both, she presented herself 
with seven colleagues to the Bishop for profession as Virgins of 
Christ for Apostolic work. Dressed in white homespuns, habit and 
veil and with hair uncut, they lived and worked in the world, 
not enclosed in any convent. 
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Later, however, Brigid had four foundations, of which Kildare 
_was the principal one, with a double line of succession of Abbesses 
_and Bishops. These early monastic settlements were self-supporting 
with their own corn mills, granaries, limekilns, cattle and sheep, 
‘spinning and weaving. They had their Churches and Libraries. 
Needlework, the making of vestments and altar cloths were part 
of the daily routine. Bishop Conleath founded a monastery of 
“monks, who had a school of metalwork and of penmanship. 


Brigid’s fascinating characteristics are reported to have been 
brevity of speech, personal cleanliness, gaiety, hospitality and 
‘good cheer. A delightful account of her is given by the late Helena 

Concannon. “There she stands on the dewy plains of green 
Kildare, with the morning sun shining on her white veil and 
mantle, and the white fleeces of her flock—the very embodiment 
of the Gael’s ideal of pure and saintly and efficient womanhood. 
For it is characteristic of the Gael that he does not care to think 
of his women saints as figures in stained glass windows, standing 
apart from life with hands ever joined and eyes ever upturned 
in prayer. Rather does he think of them as taking an active share 
in the practical business of life and that a very capable one—and 
yet keeping their minds on God.’ St. Brigid is of the lineage of 
the great Abbesses and Foundresses and among the greatest of them. 


S. BRIGIDA OF FLORENCE 


In the Laurentian Library in Florence, there is a metrical 
Life of Saint Brigid, to which the Prologue is by Saint Donatus, 
who was so closely connected with our second Brigid, S. Brigida 
of Florence. This Brigid was also Irish. She came into inter- 
national prominence through her lifelong devotion to her brother, 
Andrew, Archdeacon and Abbot of San Martino a Mensola near 
Fiesole. Andrew, a pupil of Donatus, educated in Iniscaltra, 
the Holy Island on Lough Derg, was a comely and gallant youth 
and the constant companion of his sister, Brigid. When Donatus 
disclosed to his pupil that he had decided to journey into distant 
lands to visit the holy places throughout Italy and to seek a spot 
far from family and friends where he would be free to give his 
life to the service of God, Andrew prayed that he might go with 
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him. Great was Brigid’s grief at losing the companionship 0) 
her brother. 

For forty years brother and sister were not only separatec 
but had no news: of each other. Then one evening, as Brigid! 
thinking of Andrew and ever praying that she might see him 
before he died, was eating her frugal meal of salad and little fishes; 
an Angel of the Lord suddenly appeared and transported her ta 
the Monastery of San Martino a Mensola, where Andrew, 
surrounded by his monks, lay dying. Brigid at first thought it 
was only a vision, but raising himself, Andrew embraced his 
sister and they both thanked God for having given them the 
opportunity of seeing each other before they died. 


After Andrew’s death, Brigid sought a hermitage for herself, 
high up in the Appenines, close to the Church which now bears: 
her name. She lived on herbs and wild roots and was frequently 
visited by pilgrims, who venerated her as a Saint. 


The Church now known as the Church of S. Brigida a Opaco 
(Firenze) was built about goo. It was enlarged in 1500 and again 
in 1686, and a town added some three centuries later. In Margaret 
Stokes’s Six Months inthe Appenines Tracing Vestiges of Irish Saints, 
there is a charming sketch of this beautiful little Church and a 
photograph of the cave nearby which served as Brigid’s hermitage. 
Padre Virgilio Giorgi who has been in charge for more than thirty 
years welcomed me last year and again this summer. He has 
preserved, with loving care, the exquisitely worked stone arch of 
the chancel, the lovely fourteenth century painting of Our Lady, 
the Divine Infant and Angels which forms the Lady Chapel, 
the stone busts of St. Andrew and of holy Brigid herself enshrined 
in niches over the little entrance doorways and any other pieces 
of good stonework extant. His renovations, stations of the Cross 
and electric lighting, are all in good taste and in harmony with 
the original building. 


ST. BRIDGET OF SWEDEN 


The third Brigid, known to us as Saint Bridget of Sweden, was 
a Swedish Princess, the wife of Ulf, Prince of Nesicia and the 
mother of a large family. Her daughter, Catharine, later Saint 
Catharine of Sweden, was the first Abbess of her mother’s 
famous foundation at Wadstena. In her Revelations, Bridget 
discloses that Our Lord commanded her to found the Bridgettine 
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~ Order, revealing to her the details of the Rule that the Order 
_ should follow, as well as the site on which the first convent should 
_ be built and the dimensions and arrangements of the Church. 
_ As it was to be a double Monastery of Monks and Nuns, the nun’s 
_ choir should be over that of the Monks and should have a view 
- of the Lady Altar on the East and of the High Altar on the West. 
_ The Abbess should be supreme in all temporal matters; the 


Confessor General, the elected superior of the priests, the authority 


_ in spiritual matters. 


In 1350, Saint Bridget went to Rome and worked for the return 
of the Pope from Avignon. Bridget’s influence in helping to secure 
the return of the Holy Father should not be underestimated. In 
1371, she made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. Shortly after 


| her return to Rome, she died on the 23rd July, 1373. Seventeen 


years later, she was canonised and it was decreed that the 7th 
October should be observed as her feast, the Feast of the Patroness 


- of Sweden. 


The Bridgettine Order spread all over Europe, and at one time 


~ totalled seventy houses in Sweden, England, France, Germany, 
_ Bavaria, Spain, Portugal, Holland, Belgium, Italy, Norway, 


Denmark, Poland and Russia. 


To appreciate and understand the power and influence of the 


_ first Bridgettine Foundation at Wadstena, one must remember 


that it was founded by a Swedish Princess in her native land, 
at a time when her country was still semi-pagan. It was founded 


_ as a contemplative order, for the great Swedish mystic knew the 


~ 


value of the contemplative life and of the importance to the 
Church of the contemplative Orders. 


The origin of the first English foundation of the Order is 
interesting. The English Princess Philippa, daughter of Henry IV, 
married Eric XIII, of Sweden, at Lund. Sir Henry FitzHugh, 


~ Chamberlain of the Royal Household, accompanied the young 


Princess to Sweden and after the wedding in 1406, he visited 


Wadstena with her as Queen. So impressed was he, that he was 
determined to have a foundation of the Order in England. He 
offered the Fathers in Wadstena, his Manor House, near Ely. 
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The offer was gladly accepted and here the first community ¢ 
the English Bridgettine remained until Henry V, brother 
Queen Philippa of Sweden, in thanksgiving for his victory < 
Agincourt, gave them Syon Abbey on the Thames. The ri 
and fall of the great Abbey and the wanderings of the daughter 
of Syon is a long and sad story. The memory of the Queen t 
whom the English foundation indirectly owed its origin i 
commemorated on her tomb in Wadstena: ‘Here lieth her Seren 
Highness, Queen Philippa, King Eric of Sweden’s Consort, anx 
daughter of Henry IV, King of England, France and Irelan 
who departed this life, after the birth of Our Lord, 1430, 09 
the 5th June.’ 


The Reformation brought its toll of pillage, plunder anc 
destruction to the Houses of the Order in every country in whicl 
it flourished and though certain foundations were restored wher 
religious persecutions died down, the Order did not flouris! 
in its pristine splendour. | 


The little Church of Saint Birgitta, on the Piazza Farnese it 
Rome, keeps alive for Swedish pilgrims to the Holy City, the 
memory of their saintly and learned country woman. 


Brigid of Kildare and Birgitta of Sweden were Saints. Brigid 
of Florence was a holy Virgin venerated as a saint. They were 
all three ‘learned’ in the ‘things of God’, but in the generally 
accepted sense of the word ‘scholar’, Saint Bridget of Sweden is 
doubtless the only one of the ee. entitled to that term 0} 
earthly distinction. 
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The Great Blessings 


MJ. 


Se Ne 


ONCE ON A HILLSIDE in Galilee the poor, the mourners and the 
meek heard themselves blessed and have not ceased since to 
ponder on this divine and mysterious blessing. This is too rich 
a gift, this mysterious set of blessings, to be repulsed by the poor 
whose poverty is of the spirit. 


Here, indeed, Wisdom has prepared her feast, a feast of wisdom, 
a feast to partake of which is already an act of communion with 
Christ Our Lord, a feast by communion of mind. 


This great calling of blessings, like a summoning of great bells 
to a chiming which has not since ceased, was part of Our Lord’s. 
manifesto—the Sermon on the Mount. He had chosen the twelve, 
and now from a new hillside behind which soar Sinai, the mount 
of Law, and Pisgah, the mount of Vision, He offers the twelve 
‘and His other hearers and us this manifesto, this feast; He sets 
‘ringing those bells of heaven. 


- But Our Lord is not a sentimental social agitator leading a 
raggle-taggle revolution. He is God and Lord. Moses the law- 
giver, who brought down the Law from Mount Sinai and saw the 
land of promise from Mount Pisgah, and Josue the general who 
led the Israelites into the Promised Land were hints and rumours of 
Him. 

Now, ‘on the hillside in Galilee, is One who is both Moses and 
Josue and will lead His people into the promised land which is 
not, however, a matter of fleshpots and bank accounts, but all 
creation possessed by the purified soul in God; ‘having nothing 
and possessing all things’... . 


‘Blessed are the poor in spirit for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’ 


No, this is not the Welfare State but something more like a 
rocky mountain path. Poverty, it seems, is associated with holiness. 


gt3 
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The Jews under Pharoah and later under Hitler, maybe, would 
associate poverty with at least dependence on God. But Our Lord. 
is here referring, too, to the stark and inner poverty which our: 
riches may disguise from us. ‘Religion is not a lustre on worldly: 
well-being’—not the lace veil on a lovely head but room in one’s 
heart for God to reign there. Not to realise one’s own emptiness 
and ask Him in is the disaster. For ‘the poor have the gospel 
preached to them’, and the gospel is not preached till one realises 
one’s poverty. 


One may or may not require exterior poverty to realise one’s 
inner poverty towards God but most of the saints seemed to- 
think it might help if deliberate or accepted. And not otherwise. 


‘Blessed are the meek; for they shall possess the land.’ This — 
is the Lamb of God speaking Who opposed the Beast; the Lamb > 
of God, then, as gentle, as opposed to the violence of self-assertion, 
the selfish snatching of pride, the policy of ‘grab’, egoism that 
rears itself in effect a rival to God. 


But ‘Thine is the power’: not ours. And ‘Come,’ He says, “all 
you who are heavy-laden’ chiefly with the inescapable and 
intolerable burden of yourselves—‘learn of Me—who am meek— 
and you shall find rest to your souls.’ Shed, then, the egoism; 
‘seek first the kingdom of God, and all the rest shall be added 
unto you’—including lands, too, of the most earthy. 


‘Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.’ 
We have painfully to learn at last, it seems, not to snatch too 
wilfully at temporal happiness. Such detachment is hard, 
however, a true dying to self. It is a mourning, a dying, and 
yet, without it, without this winter in the rhythm of life, one 
remains spiritually undeveloped, incapable of supernatural 
happiness. Thus the Paraclete, the Comforter or Strengthener, 
the bringer of light and joy came at last; but the Apostles had 
first to weep to lose Our Lord Who said: ‘If I go not, the Paraclete 
cannot come to you... . 


‘Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after justice, for they 
shall have their fill.’ These great words stream through the 
centuries like flames in the wind. But they are not meant to be 
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‘) tion, but finally it is God. 


The Jews of Moses’ time sat round the fleshpots in Egypt 
i} and were filled. Later, when crossing the desert, they were 
)) hungry and then mysteriously fed. But even after the coming of 
the mysterious heavenly food, they hankered after the fleshpots - 
| of Egypt. There is always for us, too, a temptation to repudiate 
_God’s food, to go back to earthly-mindedness. There comes 
a temptation to be discontented with the food of God’s will, and 
_by some artificiality to substitute one’s. own. 


> 
But man’s food is ‘every word that proceeds from the mouth 


of God.’ Blessed are those who see that, who hunger for God’s 
} word and are sustained on God’s will. Stones in the wilderness 
| are made bread, the bread of His will. . 


‘Blessed are the merciful for they shall obtain mercy.’ We 
outrage the brotherhood at our peril. 


Already since Sinai, the Jews had been bloodbrothers in God, 
_ and now, on through the ages and round the globe from that other 
| hill the brotherhood of men in God was to be capable of an 
endlessly richer reality. It is in a sense true that God loves 
“us with each other. The creative power to love and be merciful 
is from on high; it is there; we must not prevent or block its 
_ passage to scour and lighten the world. Not that a wise passiveness 
is enough. Egoism must be first burnt out by the fire of self- 
giving love to make room both for mercy from God and for our 
_brothers. The wicked servant in the parable went out and made 
as if to throttle his fellow-servant. The two-way life-giving flow 
of mercy was arrested, fatally for the wicked servant but his 
fellow was in danger, too. 


Blessed, then, are the poor in spirit, the meek, the mourners, 
the merciful and they that hunger and thirst after justice, who 
are all or any of these things purely and in the holy presence of 
God. The great blessings ring down through the ages, (and 
there are curses, too, that thunder), and they are blessed who 
hear and understand and live accordingly. Of such, indeed, have 
' been those who are now the Blessed in heaven. 
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Faith and The Church 


Hucu Margugss, O.P. 


AN IMMEDIATE personal relationship is expressed by such act 
as ‘I believe you, I love you, I place myself in your care’. Th 
kind of virtue that relates us to God in this way is known as_ 
theological virtue. Not all the virtues direct us to God in thi 
immediate and intimate way. All of them lead to Him at leas 
ultimately, but some of them deal immediately and directly wit! 
the way to God rather than with God Himself. The virtue o 
religion relates us closely with God, but the thing that religio1 
directly does (the saying of a prayer, the offering of sacrifice anc 
so on) is at a remove from God. Faith is a theological virtue: i 
enables us to make God’s mind and knowledge and viewpoin 
our own, to the extent that He has given it to us through revelation 
By divine faith we give our attention to God first, and ther 
turn to what He says. In ordinary legal proceedings the court i: 
interested in the witness only for the sake of what he says, the 
court is not interested in the person of the witness for his owr 
sake, independently of his testimony. He is just a device fo: 
establishing reliable information which bears upon a purpose that 
is fixed beforehand. It is not so with divine faith. This make: 
us attend upon the speaker first. "Then we await what he has to say 
When He speaks, He will choose His own subject and, no doubt 
speak to a purpose. Sitting at the feet of Jesus at Bethany, Mary 
the sister of Martha was scarcely looking for specific information 
she was just in presence of the Person, listening to Him more thar 
to what He said. It was above all the Person of the Speaker tha 
gave value to the conversation. Faith is not primarily assent tc 
this or that particular truth, however indispensable the trut 
and the assent may be: it is in the first instance an attitude to the 
Speaker Himself. His mind is taken as our own, then the assent 
is given to this or that specific statement made by Him. By faith 
we enter into His mind, commune with His knowledge, enclose 
our mind in His. 
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| The Blessed Trinity 


The supreme instance and model of the communion of persons 
in the same mind is found in the Blessed Trinity. As the Son 
takes His divine nature from the Father and with it all the divine 
attributes, so He takes His divine knowledge from the Father. 

| Let us not misunderstand this. As the Father and Son have the 
}same identical divine nature (and not just similar natures), so 
| They have the same identical divine mind. Without division or 
| diminution it is wholly the mind of each. And without priority: 
{it does not ‘belong more’ to the Father than to the Son, nor has 

the Father ‘prior claim’ to it. It is the mind of each supremely. 
| Nevertheless the Son ‘takes it from’ the Father from whom He 
| proceeds having it. The mind-sharing which exists amongst us 
4 could never be but a faint image of such perfect communication. 
1 The difference is shown in the expressions we use: we may ‘share 
jim’ or ‘partake of’ another’s mind, while the divine Persons 
4 ‘Communicate in’ the divine mind; each of them possesses it entirely. 
| Faith is our sharing in the divine knowledge. It makes God’s 
4mind ours in a genuine sense, albeit by a mere participation. 
4 Imperfect though it is, it is itself an image of the communication 
4that makes the persons of the Blessed Trinity be of one mind 
} with one another. 


/ In another way faith is like the Son’s communication in the 
jmind of the Father. By its own native light, our reason can 
take this visible world as a starting point and attain to some 
{knowledge of God. What can be attained in this way, however, 
jis not God as He is in Himself, but God in relation to the world 
i that is external to Him. For example, our reason can prove that 
{there must be a first cause which is completely distinct from the 
| world but on which the world depends completely; a first cause 
‘which must possess in some infinitely higher way, whatever 
| perfections are found in creation. But pure reason cannot penetrate 
| to the znner life of God because the external world bears no natural 
}relation to that, and’ reason has no other natural starting point 
but this world of the senses. Now the life of the three Divine 
Persons, in relation to each other, is wholly inward and so beyond 
/the reach of reason. Not only is it beyond the range of human 
reason but it is beyond the natural range of any created mind 
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whatsoever; it belongs to the ‘supernatural’ order or level 
reality and truth. This is the order or level to which our mind 
are lifted up by the virtue of faith. 


The Church’s Role 


The inward communication from the Father to the Son withis 
the Blessed Trinity is immediate: Theirs is the same identicaj 
divine mind. The first human sharing in the divine mind is the 
Beatific Vision in the human mind of Christ, and every othe? 
sharing must be through His, just as our grace is the sharing 1 
the divine life through His. The communication of divine mysteries 
to the human mind of Christ through the Beatific Vision is 
immediate in the sense that His human mind sees into His divine 
mind. But a veil hangs between our faith-endowed mind and the 
mind of God in which the truths of faith are contained. These 
truths are proposed to our faith by an act of teaching. This teaching 
was not given all at once. Before Our Lord came, there was a4 
long period during which, through a series of prophets, some of 
the mysteries were slowly unfolded, while others were only hinted} 
at through signs and images, the significance of which did not 
always appear at the time. Then came Christ, the supreme 
Prophet, ‘mighty in work and word,’ (Lk. 24, 19), and with Hi 
the fulness of revelation. In the new scheme of things Christ iss 
all: His abiding spiritual presence on earth with the redeemed 
until the end of time, does away with any need for other visible 
prophets, and postulates instead that kind of visible church 
through which His unique action can be exercised in the visible: 
order, and to which He therefore imparts a share in His powers as: 
Priest, Ruler and Teacher—a church with a visible and single 
priesthood, a visible and single order of jurisdiction and a visible: 
and single teaching authority. Such a church will be the ‘sacrament?’ 
of the continued presence of Christ on earth until the end of time 
as Priest, King and Prophet; it will visibly represent him and be. 
the instrument of His activity. ‘Behold I am with you all days, 
even to the consummation of the world,’ (Mt. 28, 20). ‘Where 
there are two or three gathered together in My name, there am 
Tin the midst of them’ (Mt. 18, 20). It is in the Church that we 
make actual contact here and now with the life and mind of Christ. 
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By entering into the life and mind of the contemporary Church, 
we enter into the mind of the glorious Christ who reigns timelessly 
n heaven, and who is presented to us in the church in the conditions 
yf this world. The Church mediates between the Christian and 
christ. It is not the kind of medium which is interposed as a 
1 third thing’: rather is it the kind of medium which is a participation 
jm both extremes. One might even say that the Church is the 
meeting of Christians in Christ—a meeting which calls for an 
sxternal expression in keeping with the nature of man as a social 
being; and this exigence, rooted in the new economy of grace, is 
ulfilled in actual fact when Christ commissioned His apostles. 
* Continuing the prophetic office of Christ, the Church will 
pe the proper keeper and expounder of Scripture and the proper 
vehicle and controller of that living stream of thought, prayer, 
ife and practice, which, presided over by the Holy Ghost, is the 
‘|iving medium of tradition. It is she who in Scripture and tradition 
ossesses and sets out the truths of faith. The ordinary way in 
which a community teaches is through the countless chance 
nfluences that bear unreflectively and unconsciously upon those 
who are in spiritual communion with the community. In a more 
sonscious way there is explicit teaching. The ex cathedra declaration 
s the most explicit and self-conscious of all the ways in which a 
‘ruth of faith is set before us. It is the extraordinary way, called 
for only by some exceptional occasion. The church is the medium 
n which our faith, sometimes in the ordinary manner, and some- 
imes in the extraordinary manner, is brought into actual contact 
with the mind of Christ. 


iOn The Natural Plane 


The Church has a réle to play in our faith even on the natural 
dlane. Belief itself is the unreserved yielding of our minds to 
od by assenting to Him. But since it is an assent to what we 
do not see, it depends on our free choice: it is a chosen assent, a 
surrender we choose to make. If this choice is to be prudent, 
t must be rational and not simply abritrary or capricious; ‘There 
must be evident reason for the choice, lest, by choosing rashly, 
we assent to what is false. Not that the reasons by which we satisfy 
the requirements of a purely natural prudence could provide the 
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motive for faith itself, which is the assent to something super- 
natural. Still, the needs of natural prudence must be satisfied! 
for the order of grace does not abolish the order of nature. It 
respects it, presupposes it and crowns it with something beyon 
its deserts. The ‘marvellous life of the Church’ is itself the visibl 
compendium of the natural reasons for believing. 


On the natural plane, too, the Church is also a psychological 
need. We are not angels, pure intelligences, applied solely by a 
simple act of will: our spiritual capacities are not at all so powerful 
or so rich. We depend on a complex ‘psychology’, which to some 
degree inclines us subtly, without violence, in a direction fixed 
beforehand independently of ourselves. Normally such dispositions 
are a help, like good instinct, to form right judgment. These 
inclinations are largely imbibed from the society with which we 
are in spiritual communion, for we are naturally social and are 
accordingly equipped with an esprit de corps, a certain partiality 
for the group to which we belong, which disposes us to consider 
with benevolence what it proposes. It is with the more delicate 
truths, with those that affect us most deeply and vitally, that 
love is a medium of knowledge: the sympathy of the entire person 
must be engaged if the mind is to see. To see the Church aright, 
we must be within it. Where there is distrust of a teacher, 
there is a barrier, and his arguments will not easily carry conviction 
notwithstanding their objective value and the mind’s essential 
power to recognize their value. The normal and best way into 
the faith, therefore, is by- being brought up in it from infancy 
in a good Catholic family in a good Catholic society. So, too, the 
normal way in which we keep it is by living in good Catholic 
surroundings. Such helps as these, however, are only a secondary 
support for our faith. When the faithful emigrate to a society 
that does not provide these helps, they will be driven back upon 
the essential motives. Only if these are staunch will such people 
survive their abnormal milieu. To need a Catholic society as a 
secondary support is not an abnormal weakness: it is a normal 
human need. Catholic society is not a luxury. It is needed not 
only as a protective measure, but also as providing the normal 
conditions for a spontaneous, positive flowering of uninhibited 
Catholic life. There is point in the injunction that dissuades 
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the faithful from consorting needlessly with non-Catholics, even 
in civil matters. 


The chief influence of the Church upon its members, however, 

is not what it does as a naturally observable society. The importance 
of this is real, but only secondary. Its chief effect is the interior 
»-contact it establishes with Christ, through which it sanctifies 
| its members. In this way it sanctifies even those who are members 
without knowing it, namely those who are baptized and are in 
good faith. Still more does it sanctify those who are in greater 
Spiritual communion by being professed Catholics, even though 
{there is little more to this than external conformism. Most of all 
does it sanctify and strengthen those who share in its life with 
mind and will and heart. It is the non-practising or the scarcely- 
practising whose faith is weak. As with many another virtue, 
if faith is to survive, especially in the absence of external support, 
it needs to be surrounded by other virtues as well. ‘This brings 
us back to personal co-operation with the sanctifying activity 
-of the Church. ... There is no magic substitute for it. It cannot 
| be ‘planned’, or harangued or forced. It can only be inspired. 
And the chief source of inspiration is example—the personal 
‘sanctity of the lives of those who come before the faithful to 
present Christ before the eyes of their faith. It is when the 
truths of faith live in a person that they inspire faith. 
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Book Reviews 


Turotocy Lrprary, Vol. I, Introduction to Theology. Edited by A. N 
Henry, O.P. Translated by William Storey. pp. 3 
Mercier Press, 21/-. 


TuroLocy Liprary is to be a six-volume translation of the four-volur 
Initiation Théologique—a change of title which is more flattering to th 
French than to the English-speaking world! There is not the slighte 
doubt about the usefulness and attractiveness of Initiation Théologt 
the final volume of which appeared in the Autumn of 1954, and th 
Mercier Press have placed us in their debt by publishing this America: 
translation. Written by a group of theologians, mostly Frenc 
Dominicans, it is an harmonious blend of traditional theology an¢ 
contemporary statement. That the work is contemporary—written wit! 
complete awareness of the problems and complexities of the moder 
world—need come as no surprise to anyone who is acquainted with th 
work of the Dominicans in post-war France. At the same time, th: 
soundness of the theology is ensured by a scrupulous adherence to source 
(especially to the Magisterium of the Church and to Sacred Scripture) 
aided by the mind and method of St. Thomas. 


Introduction to Theology, the first volume of the English translation 
is really a tractate de locis, and it is a pity, in a way, that it had to appea 
before the other volumes; it is bound to be the least-satisfying for th 
non-professional theologian. The layman who picks up this book must b« 
pardoned for hoping that the introduction will be brief and to the point 
im the style of “This is James Murphy, a friend of the family’s.’ But tha 
stage is not reached until chapter ten, in which Fr. Henry writes o1 
Theology, the Science of Faith. This and the three following appendice 
do attempt to fulfil the promise of the title, and they are excellent. On 
notices Fr, Liégé’s assertion that the reason why the Church assign 
so great an authority to St. Thomas is that she recognises in him ‘th 
common theologian . . . he whose reflection remained most faithfulh 
under the influence of the Word of God, . .. he who introduced thi 
smallest amount of purely systematic thought into his theology.’ (p. 280) 
These articles, however, are preceded by some two hundred and fift 
pages of the sources of theology. Nine chapters deal respectively witl 
the sources of the Christian Faith, the Holy Scriptures, the Liturgy 
Canon Law, the Fathers of the Church, the Creeds, Tradition in th 
Oriental Church, the Ecumenical Councils, and the echo of Tradition it 
Art. Each chapter gives quite a useful resumé of its subject, the firs 
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two chapters being, perhaps, the most valuable. But would it not have 
been more accurate and less frustrating for the general reader if this- 
first volume had been given the same title as its French original, ‘The 
Sources of Theology’? 


| This criticism was prompted by the reactions of a number of university 
jj students to whom I loaned the book. They were put off by what they 
*deemed its prolixity. They were also rather scathing about the translation, 
but more of that in a moment. Mention of university students brings up 
the question of the public to whom this book will be useful. It appears 
4} from the introduction that the editor had the widest possible public in’ 
4 mind—‘priests and seminarians . . . religious . . . men and women... 
, those of the laity who . . . wish to discover a systematic theology, but’ 
‘without the benefit of formal training in theology.’ (p. xiii). One would 
need to belong to each of these categories to judge whether the editor’s 
hopes have been justified. Speaking as a religious who teaches theology, 
I have used Initiation Théologique a good deal and have found it satisfying 
and stimulating. 


The translation, by and large, is pedestrian; occasionally it is appallingly 
bad. I cannot resist quoting a sentence which I find more baffling every 
time I read it: ‘Within this unanimity of thought provided by a common 
} theological doctrine are to be found a whole gradation of theological 
affirmations, going from the rather generally received affirmations which 
have to be taken into consideration down to the almost private opinion 
of a lone theologian in treating of the great theological systems which 
* continue the common theology of more systematic views which are at 
‘times rather different.’ (p. 278). I do not know what happened to the 
| argument after we met the lone theologian. Another equally inconsequential 
sentence occurs ten pages later, in the second last paragraph, but here 
there is an explanation—six lines of text have been omitted after the 
words ‘religious traditions’, as a comparison with the French shows. 
A literal rendering of a French idiom frequently makes nonsense in 
English; on page 291 we are offered, as a translation of une religion ne 
' saurait étre uniquement, sous peine de ne pas exister, ... une somme 
| dcrreurs, the following: ‘a religion cannot be simply a collection of 
errors (under pain of not existing at all).’ The translator is fond of using 
the word ‘like’ in place of the word. ‘as’. Armed with this information 

one realises that the following sentence is not intended to mean what it 
, says: “T'welve columns, like the twelve apostles, supported the roof of good 

works and the vault of faith.’ (p. 203). One could multiply examples of 
clumsy renderings. 


The pity of it is that many such blemishes occur in the translation of 
so excellent a work. One can only hope that greater care will be taken 
with the other volumes. The format is quite pleasing and, when one 
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looks at the price of the American edition, one realises that the Irist 


publishers have not been too hard on our pockets. _ 
Austin Flannery, 0. 


Tue PROBLEM OF Jesus. Jean Guitton. pp. 239. Burns & Oates. 21/-; 


Apoocetics, like scandals, must always be with us, and here is a boo 
that offers the fruit of modern research and scholarship, both Catholic an 
non-Catholic, in the rather neglected field of what is known as Christia 
Apologetics. The author, confining himself to the two fundamental an 
complementary truths of Christianity—Christ’s divinity and Christ’ 
Resurrection—analyses this problem of Jesus in the same way as Newman: 
dissected the nature of belief. Both draw aside the veil, as it were, and. 
let us watch their thoughts at work and developing as the pages go by.. 
Yet their approaches are as different as the problems they consider, 
for while Newman demonstrates with an indifferent calm, Guitton refutes} 
and, of necessity, has to enter into the thought of his opponents. To do) 
this most boldly he adopts the standpoint of a free-thinker and, with an! 
open, but full, mind sets out to see how ‘the phenomenon of Jesus’ can 
be explained. This involves turning up the critical and mythical approaches } 
and the whole gamut of non-Catholic interpretations of this problem, 
arriving finally at the one satisfying conclusion. 


The book is composed of two parts, each being the synopsis of a larger’ 
work published by the author some years ago—Le probléme de Fésus et les 
fondements du témoignage chrétien and Le probleme de Fésus: Divinité et 
Resurrection. Part 1, which prepares the ground for Part II, examines. 
in general terms the problem of Jesus—that is, was Jesus a historical 
figure, or just the creation of mass hysteria? If He did exist, was He all | 
He claimed to be and how can we, at this stage, trust the accounts handed 
down to us? Part II sets out to examine the belief in Christ’s divinity 
and Resurrection, thus penetrating further than the general outlines of 
Part I, and by means of relevant texts from Scripture exposes the Christian’s 
belief and questions its justification in face of the facts. There are many 
very interesting pages, such as those devoted to the study of Paulinism 
and the Johannine contribution, and several novel approaches are pursued, 
perhaps tentatively rather than definitively. 


Would-be readers should not be put off by the occasional technical 
vocabulary and the use of such words as ‘para-normal’, ‘metastrophe’ or 
‘loganalysis’; the style is pleasant and if the thought is often profound 
and dense, its expression is to the same extent clear and lucid. 


Unfortunately, English-speaking | non-Catholics—unlike their 
Continental counterparts—will not seize avidly upon this apology. In. 
these countries apologetics has been relegated to the realm of natural 
religion, for our interested apologetic opponent of twenty or thirty 
years ago has long since vanished and modern apathy, instead of disputing: 
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| about the validity of Christ’s claims, has retired a step further back and 


denies the very existence of God However, Catholics will.find in M. 


 Guitton’s book a means of enlivening their faith and of making it more 
secure against the current winds and storms. 


PHILIP TIERNEY, 0.S.B: 


_ THe CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. Canon Jean Moureux. Translated from the 


French by George Lamb. pp. xi + 370. Sheed & Ward. 16/-. 


Has Christianity an ‘experience’ to offer to modern man? Nowhere, 
perhaps, today is the need for an answer to this question felt more keenly 


than in France, where Canon Mouroux is a theologian, not merely of 


} growing repute, but one particularly concerned with presenting Christian 
’ teaching in the light and even in terms of contemporary thought. The 


title of the book is, therefore, its own justification; but it leaves the author 
with the heavy onus of satisfying those who ask the question.) 


The preface makes the structure of the answer very clear. An opening 
chapter defines ‘the idea of religious experience’, and excludes false 
conceptions, however prevalent they may be. With its highly suggestive 
conclusions about the forms that experience in general may take, and 
the essential elements of religious experience in particular, many will 
rate this the most valuable contribution in the book. There remains 
the question, what religious experience is open to the mass of Christians 


_as distinct from the mystics—a most useful distinction that the author 


makes with great precision. The third preliminary problem for discussion 
is the possibility of being conscious of our faith—a masterly, if rather 


technical, exposition of the theological position, and for me, at least, 


the most original and worthwhile chapter of the book. 


The three chapters of Part One present the full contours of the question 


“at issue. With Part Two the answer begins—The Christian Experience 


- 


in the Scriptures, in St. Matthew, St. Paul, and especially St. John’s 
First Epistle. Part Three comes to grips with the actual framework of 
the Christian experience—within the Church, in Christ, within Faith. 
Like the second Part, this is unexpectedly conventional, apart from two 
valuable chapters on the réle of affectivity and spiritual feeling in the 
life of religion. 


We can see that the book has an absorbing and unhackneyed theme 
—the Christian life on its subjective side. The author, we cannot doubt, 
is wholly competent to deal with it. And yet one cannot avoid a dis- 
appointing impression of unevenness throughout. A sequence of original 
and suggestive chapters will be followed by one that is heavily conventional. 
And a curiously disjointed effect is produced by the author approaching 
the theme at three different levels, addressing, as it were, in one chapter 
the trained theologian, in another the existentialist philosopher, and 
in yet another the Catholic layman. 
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Much of this impression, I imagine, would be mitigated in French,, 
and to the French reader. Any mere translation—and this one attempts: 
to be nothing more—is bound to betray a work so utterly of its day and. 
native intellectual environment. Like so much of the French Catholic: 
literature that is being translated for us today, I feel that to bear its) 
proper fruit in our insular climate, Canon Moureux’s valuable book. 
would need to be re-thought and re-cast for us, re-planted in the soil 
of our own religious needs and conditions. 

GERARD MAcGINTY, O.S.B. 


Essays IN CwHrisTIAN Unity. Henry St. John, O.P. Blackfriars 
Publications, London, 1955. 12/6. 


THERE was a recent time when the urgent problem before the Church 
was to preserve orthodoxy against heresy. This is now no longer a general 
crisis in the life of the Church. A modus vivendi has emerged which allows — 
the contending sides to maintain their basic principles without much 
social embarrassments. But a mere modus vivendi cannot satisfy those 
who are baptised and profess Our Lord to be Son of God, being people 
of goodwill, free from wilful ignorance. When the acrimony of the 
controversial period is over, there must arise among sincere Christians 
some kind of unvoiced longing for visible unity, for this must follow 
upon devotion to the Person of Our Lord. Besides this malaise, which 
is necessarily inherent in the situation, there happens to be in our own day 
the further stimulus of a common danger—the rising tide of materialism— 
that threatens to undermine all spiritual values. he author’s purpose 
is to give voice to the longing, to draw attention to its real existence, 
and to explore its possibilities for gathering that which is scattered, 
It is not a book of theory, in the sense of being an account of principles. 
though the author does give a clear and simple account of these as occasion 
demands; but it is a book of ideas. ‘These are well thought out and arise 
spontaneously from an account of the historic and psychological situation 
which is found in England today. He treats tenderly those who are the 
victims rather than the perpetrators of heresy, in whom error and 
misconception, not held with contumacy, are compatible with faith, 
though they impede faith from reaching its proper extent. In what way, 
if any, are such persons truly members of the Church? This question is 
answered in the final Appendix, which is a clear and informative summary 
of the various kinds and degrees of membership of the Church. There is 
a false ecumenism, and there is an indiscreet ecumenism: the author 
avoids both. Though the basis of unity, he said somewhere, must be 
dogma, the way to it is psychological, that is, by understanding each 
other’s entire approach and point of view. These essays are themselves 
a fine example in the eirenic manner. The author is writing primarily for 
English Catholics: although Ireland is geographically part of the Reforma- 
tion bloc, we have few intimate contacts with it in our day-to-day lives, 
so that for us ecumenism is scarcely an actual problem. Still, it ought 
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to be an intellectual interest if we wish to be refreshed’ by the moving 
stream of European ideas. These essays, written in a gracious and urbane 
style, are a helpful introduction to this subject, and give an informative 
(but not a pedantic) account of the forces that are delicately poised in 
the present historical and psychological situation. It is a book that 
educated Catholics, lay and clerical, would do very well to read. They 
will find it easy and pleasant going. 


Hucu MARQUESS, O.P. 


| Tue Meaninc oF THE Monastic Lire. Louis Bouyer. pp. 209. 


Burns & Oates. 21/-. 


, Tuis is a translation of the French Oratorian’s Le sens de la vie monastique, 
‘written at the request of a community of monks. The primary purpose 
‘of the book, the author tells us, is ‘to point out to monks that their 


vocation in the Church is not, and never has been a special vocation... . 


| it is the vocation of the baptized man, carried, I would say to the farthest 


limits of its irresistible demands’. 


Following St. Benedict, the monastic state is defined as primarily a 
‘search for God. The first part of the book deals with the theoretical 
‘side of this search. The monastic state is none other than the earthly 
incarnation of the angelic life where the divine presence remains the 
-one and only centre. It is through death that the monk will find this life, 
through the death of Baptism—made explicit by monastic profession. 


The aim of our religion must not be the exploitation of God to the 


profit of man but the bringing of man to glorify God. The heavenly life 
sought by the monk is in fact Christ. As we ‘celebrate the mysteries of 


‘Christ in the liturgical cycle, these mysteries become present realities 
«into which we enter by our participation. 


The second part of the book deals with the practical side of monastic 
life. Detachment is a necessary condition of monastic perfection. Penance 
.and mortification are necessary consequences of our sinful state, and here 
Pére Bouyer touches on a theme very dear to monastic writers—that of 
‘Compunction. Work is described as the primary mortification of mankind. 
Prayer is the work of the monk—although not the only one. The vacuum 
created by the two negative practices of solitude and silence will be 
filled by the two positive practices of Jectio divina and the Divine Office. 

* The work concludes with a Chapter on the Mass. 


Pére Bouyer writes on the monastic life with clear insight and warm 
‘sympathy. His book is an earnest vindication of the monastic state, 
‘but he is equally earnest in urging those called to that state to strive after 
nothing less than the summit to which they are called. Writing as he 
-does, however, outside that state, he does not treat of many of its practical 
-problems—except on general lines. This is our only regret in reading 
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this excellent work, for which all, especially monastic readers, ‘will feek 
deeply indebted to Pere Bouyer. 
AUGUSTINE O’SULLIVAN, 0.S.B. 


Tue SaLt oF THE Eartu. Andre Frossard. Translated from the Frenc 
by Marjorie Villiers. Harvill Press. 10/6. 


Ir you have ever wondered why there are so many religious orders in 
the Church and what they all are doing this book is to be commended 
to you. Taking seven representative orders—Benedictines, Carmelites, 
Carthusians, Cistercians, Dominicans, Jesuits and Franciscans—Mons.. 
Frossard thoroughly and sympathetically understands and explains the 
ideals of their founders and the purposes for which they exist. Backed 
with this knowledge and armed with the keen eye of a first rate reporter: 
he then visits communities of his seven orders and describes with force: 
and humour what he sees. His reporting is confined to what he actually 
sees and therefore, the book refers primarily to France, but had he} 
visited communities elsewhere, he would have marked but little difference. 
An appendix adds the appropriate information for the corresponding: 
orders in Great Britain, Ireland and the United States. One cannot feel | 
that in accuracy of detail or in style, the appendix compares with the: 
main body of the book. 


From one example the style of the whole may be judged. When the: 
Dominicans are mentioned the school of St. Thomas Aquinas naturally 
comes under review. ‘St. Thomas is a rare case, for he is a thinker who. 
enjoyed good health. His reason was reasonable, his heart loving, his 
eyes saw, his ears heard, he used his feet to walk with and not for scratching” 
his ears. He did not regard his intelligence as a natural liar and was thereby 
spared the need to keep it in a police cell. To us this may seem almost. 
abnormal, for today when an intelligence speaks to its owner, it is quite: 
often fallen upon and grilled in the hope of making it admit that it was. 
intent on misleading him. St. Thomas’s senses transmitted their messages 
faithfully to him, and if on occasion one of them seemed dubious or 
incomplete, this did not cause him to order the postman to cease his 
calls. He was not afflicted by that curious and prevalent disease of the 
understanding which attacks many modern thinkers and causes them to 
stand fixed in front of a mirror, muttering “I think ...I think... 
I think. . . .” in the vain hope that one day her reflection will answer 
triumphantly; “Therefore you are. .. .” 


‘He never worried about his position in the minds of his contemporaries: 
in time or space. We seem to have lost this fine sense of eternity and 
are left with only a feeling for history, history which has become an 
idol not averse to human sacrifice. Today we wait for the Dominicans 
to strike the table with their fists and reveal the truth to us, for this is: 
their real mission.’ 


URBAN FLANAGAN, O.P, 
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Tue Peopte’s Mass Boox. J. Fennelly, P.P. Gill & Son. 1/-. 


Fr. FENNELLY has already discussed his ideas in these pages. Here 
ai} we must review his practice. We agree with him in presenting a simplified 

translation of the Mass, a paraphrase. Even this contains more dogma 
| than the ordinary Catholic would read on his own. But we must waken 
‘4 _up to the fact that he will listen, and will be interested, if it is read aloud 
if for him or with him. Weare nota nation of serious readers, nor have we been 
*) trained to have the patience to read serious matter slowly. That is another 
“) reason why it is necessary to have this bridle of congregational reading 
“) to put on all those missal readers whose sole aim is to keep up with the 
it priest, commemorations and all. Fr. Fennelly’s arrangement of the 
i) prayers of the Mass for reciting in public by the congregation is admirable; 
“Y it is simple, yet true to the thought of the original. 


y| In the second part of the booklet we are given a selection of hymns 
«| Suggested for singing during Mass. Again, for the most part the words 
mj} are pleasingly meaningful, though at times leaning towards banality. 
| Not great poetry, but more honest sentiment than we normally find in 
4{ our hymns. The melodies for the hymns are also an improvement on 

our normal repertoire. They are quite free from any touch of sobbing 

romanticism and weak chromatic passages; but alas, many of the melodies 
“) are far too reminiscent of The Wild Colonial Boy in their rhythm and 
‘\( beat to be suitable. Hymn tunes for congregational singing need a clean 
iu! melodic line and a firm rhythm that will sing itself, and neither drag 
is) itself into a Come-all-ye, nor break itself up into a dozen meaningless 
i) musical phrases two bars long. EE. O'S; 


‘| Francis THOMPSON AND OTHER Essays. Vincent McNabb, O.P. 
pp. xi, 84. Blackfriars Publications. 4/6. 


§| A Vincent McNasp ANTHOLOGY. Selections from the writings of 
Vincent McNabb, O.P. Edited by Francis Edward Nugent. 
Blackfriars Publications. 13/6. 


i) THe Prayers oF Fr. McNass. Blackfriars Publications. 6/6. 


Fr. Vincent McNabb was once referred to, I think, by The , Times Literary 
_ Supplement, as one of the greatest essayists in the English language. 
_ His essay on Francis Thompson given in both anthologies, would serve to 
;|) substantiate that claim. The ‘other essays’ which follow are hardly to 
{| be called essays in comparison. They range from a brief note on the 
,| meaning of Exodus to a panegyric of Fr. Bede Jarrett. Two of them 
‘| expound points of doctrine from St. Thomas. But whether or not they 
| deserve the name of essays, they all reveal something of the apostolic 
mind and heart of Fr. Vincent, and will be more than welcome to his 
friends. 
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The Second Anthology opens with a dozen short essays on soci 
conditions and tendencies, the rights of parents, the child of today, etc. 
The distinctive style reveals from the start the preacher of lively speech 
and abundant wit. 


The section on Apologetics and Theology includes two remarkable: 
chapters from his Faith and Prayer, namely, ‘The Scruple of Doubt’ 
and ‘Hindrances to Prayer’. The anthology concludes with ten retreat: 
conferences selected from The Craft of Prayer, The Craft of Suffering: 
and God’s Ways of Mercy. 


The whole is marked by a freshness of approach which, in its source, 
may be associated with the 1890’s; but which was maintained up to the: 
end of his life by a preacher who could always answer the demand for a. 
new outlook, a new criticism and a new application of fundamental 
truth to a changing world. 


Thank God for a book of prayers not written in the Italian style, 
self-consciously pious. ‘These prayers of Fr. McNabb’s were not even. 
written as prayers, they are more perfect examples than that; they were 
taken down from his spoken word when in sermons he became enraptured 
by the doctrine he was explaining, and talked to God. They demonstrate 
how meditation—juggling with points—is transformed into real prayer; 
and the best prayers never wander far from the happenings of our | 
daily life. 


St. Dominic’s Successor. Marguerite Aron. Blackfriars, 13/6. 


THESE pages come to us with a message from that gracious age when the 
Dominican Order and all the world were young. From 1222 to 1237, the 
Dominicans were ruled by Blessed Jordan of Saxony, the first successor 
of their Founder. Marguerite Aron tells the story of his vigorous apostolic 
life adequately and sympathetically, using the apposite documents with a 
discretion which, without injuring the continuity and interest of her 
biography, meets the just demands of critical history. The documentation 
of the life of Blessed Jordan admits the reader not only to a record of his 
great labours but to a vivid picture of his unique personality. ‘Through 
his own letters one reaches a satisfying glimpse of his unfaltering faith, 
his energy and enthusiasm and, above all, of his unwearied fidelity to 
all who were his children in Christ. ‘His sphere was not to create but to 
actualise,’ says his biographer, ‘A well-balanced personality, at once 
energetic and gentle, a complete man, a true master . . . he went through 
Europe to ensure the recruitment of the Order in the world of learning. 
In order to make possible its fruitful development in doctrine and in 
merits he first put science at the service of the Faith.’ 


To this volume the distinguished historian, Fr. P. Mandonnet, O.P., 
has written an Introduction, in which he declares that the author, caught 
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| between two possible historical procedures, pure erudition and simple 
|} popularisation, has taken the middle road to give satisfaction to the 
\) greatest number of readers. The result, as he concludes, is a well-informed 
{| and agreeably written book of a beautiful page of history from the most 
| beautiful century of Christian Europe. 

H.G. 


| DAMIEN THE Leper. John Farrow. Sheed & Ward. pp. xx + 288. 8/6. 


Tue life story of a hero is always a captivating one. Fr. Damien of 
Molokai is one of the great heroes of modern times. His was not the 
heroism of the cavalier, who gaily darts in and out of danger carrying 
.| his life in his hands, but that more deliberate heroism of a man, motivated 
| by charity, who entered upon a course which could have had no other 
.)end than his own death, a lingering and painful death from leprosy, 
isolated from all that he held dear. Damien’s life was a life of sacrifice; 
he who loved his family and his native land volunteered for the missions 
in the far off Pacific, even before his Ordination; then just when he was 
beginning to see the fruits of his labours in the mission fields, he persuaded 
.,.jhis bishop that he was the man for Molokai. And this was indeed a 
_,|Herculean task—the cleaning of the Augean stables. When Damien 
_jarrived at the leper settlement the filthiness and squalor in which these 
_,{poor outcasts existed was surpassed only by their moral depravity. 


In this book John Farrow gives us a very vivid picture of the Apostle 
' lof the Lepers, allowing his deeds to show us the man, with all his virtues 
and his failings. Damien was rather brusque and headstrong, and in 
later years found it impossible to keep an assistant priest on the settlement. 
But he had spent years goading an apathetic Board of Healthinto providing 
“medical and sanitary necessities for his lepers. A lesser man would have 
given up the seemingly hopeless struggle. But this persevering Belgain 
priest [an obstinate fanatic to his opponents] was the man raised up by 
“God to provide for the spiritual and temporal welfare of the lepers. 
MjAnd not only on Molokai, but all over the world has the lot of lepers 
‘been improved, as a result of Fr. Damien de Veuster’s heroic self-sacrifice 
on Molokai. Damien’s faults weigh lightly against his great virtues. His 
charity speaks for itself, and his humility can be gauged from his dragging 
himself painfully to the nuns’ convent, some few weeks before his death 
to apologise for his causing two of the Sisters to break one of their 
Superior’s rules; he had insisted on their having dinner with him, although 
they had been forbidden to eat with lepers. 


_R. L. Stevenson’s reply to Rev. Mr. Hyde is a magnificent defence 
«)f Fr. Damien, all the more valuable coming as it does from an author 
who gains practically all his information from opponents of the priest. 
[t was a happy thought of Mr. Farrow to include the charges and 
_ Stevenson’s reply, as the climax to a very readable book about the 
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Apostle of the Lepers. We trust that it will spread far and wide the 
name and‘fame of this great priest. 


about her father. Translated from the French by Rev. Michael 
Collins, S.M.A. M. H. Gill & Son, Dublin. pp. viii + 153. 5/6) 


TuIs is a book which all lovers of the Little Flower will welcome an 
cherish. Written by Sister Genevitve of the Holy Face of the Carmel of 
Lisieux, formerly Céline Martin, and sister of St. Theresa of the Chil 
Jesus, it contains her recollections of her saintly father. It is not, nor 
was it intended to be, a biography. It falls into two parts of which th 
first is aptly described as a moral portrait of her father. This contains 
many anecdotes all showing that M. Martin was truly worthy to be th 
father of a saint. He was a man who dearly loved his children and was 
loved by them in return, yet willingly surrendered them all to God. 


It fell to Céline’s lot to nurse her father during his last long and painful 
illness. She, therefore, in the latter portion of the work describes his last 
years bringing out clearly the patience, resignation and spirit of sacrifice 
with which her father bore his tremendous sufferings. All is told simply 
and without ostentation. 


This book is an admirable companion volume to the Little Flower’s 
own. autobiography. 


T MAR: 


Rurav IRELAND. Jerome Toner, O.P. Clonmore & Reynolds Ltd. 8/6. 


MUINTIR NA TIRE is an organisation of which we have all heard something. 
In this book we are given an analysis of its aims and practical achievements, 
and the author interprets the movement as a concrete application of 
Christian social teaching. It is not the least of the merits of this work 
that Fr. ‘Toner gives us a viewpoint of Christian social teaching which is 
profoundly Christian. We see that social action is really rooted in the 
life of grace and that the social virtues are essential to the Christian life. 
Fr. Toner sees in the ‘fireside chats’ and similar friendly gatherings 
organised by Muintir na Tire the fostering of essential social virtues. 
He sees in fact Muintir na Tire as an expression of the social implications 
of the following of Christ. 


The term ‘social principles’ sounds cold and forbidding. Fr. Toner 
has succeeded in clothing it in the warm garment of a truly Christiar 
spirit. He has in fact integrated sociology into theology, or rather, he 
derives his sociology from Christian Dogma. Sociology is indeed a rationa 
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discipline, but if it is to be an adequate guide for social action it cannot 
confine itself merely to principles of natural law. This is not meant to 
' suggest that revelation supplies us with a key to all our social problems. 
Theologians are not necessarily experts in economics or politics. ‘The 
social problem is not entirely a moral problem,’ (p. 50). But it remains 
_ true that the social character of the Christian religion needs emphasising. 
| The social virtues of a Christian are supernatural virtues. They supply us 
' with a supernatural impulse to right what is wrong in society. Without 
them our sociology remains cold and unattractive. Who has ever been fired 
} with enthusiasm by ‘the principle of subsidiarity’? Muintir na Tire is 
seen as an attempt to foster and direct these virtues in the setting of 
rural community life. Fr. Toner is to be congratulated on directing our 
attention to this aspect of a movement which may well be the most 
* momentous in contemporary Irish history, 


Henry Peel, o.pP. 


Notices 


| A Rerreat For Prissts by Mgr. Knox, has been reprinted, (Sheed 
' and Ward: 10/6), a welcome sign that a great work has been duly 
appreciated. These meditations on the characters of the Old Testament 
-are not only full of wisdom, worthy instructions on priestly virtues, 
but they paint the characters with such perceptiveness that we immediately 
_ stretch for our Bibles to see if it is possible that the people of old were 
‘really so like ourselves, with all the modern virtues and vices.. There 
could be no better encouragement than this book to reading the Bible 
_ with new interest. 


| THE Solemn Profession of a Dominican Lay Brother was broadcast from 


_is the text of the commentary then read. The Church’s way of teaching 
» us is through her Sacraments and ceremonies; Baptism instructs us on 
' what it means to be a Christian, and the religious profession ceremony 
is the most telling instruction on the meaning of the religious life. It 
' gives an insight that escapes us in any critical analysis of the subject. 


~ now is a low-priced one, THE OuR Farner by R. H. J. Steuart, roel 

(Blackfriars: 2/-), short lectures on the Our Father. They contain all the 
wisdom of bigger books and twice their homeliness. That is, in fact, its 
prescription for prayer; prayer needs homeliness with God. 


Gop: Unity anp Trinity by F. J. Sheed (Sheed and Ward: 2/6), 
/ is a reprint of Chapters 1 to 9 of Theology and Sanity. It is the answer 
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to the question. of the little boy in another of Mr. Sheed’s books who 


asked: And who made God? The answer he gives interestingly and with 


the mental vigour and gaiety that we have come to associate with all 


Mr. Sheed’s theological writings. 


St. NorBERT OF XANTEN (Gills: 1/6), is a short life of the founder’ 


of the Premonstratentions, an Order which once had many abbeys in 
Ireland. Fr. Anderson tells the life of the saint, from his birth in 1080 
to his death as Archbishop of Magdaburg in 1134, simply, but in such 


short space it is not possible to sketch the life and also delineate the: 
character of the saint. Unfortunately it is the picture of the saint’s” 


character that suffers. 


CuristT-Consciousness by A. Gardeil, O.P. (Blackfriars: 2/-), explains | 
how, even though the spiritual life can be rationalized into | 


that organic scheme of virtues and gifts systematized in the Second Part 
of the Summa Theologica, still, the scheme itself is of secondary 


importance. The governance of the spiritual life takes on a greater 


simplicity and spontaneity when it is looked upon as the assimilation 


to the Person of Christ, according to St. Paul’s ‘for to me, to live is Christ’. — 


It is an introduction to a more Christ-centered spirituality. 


To uis long list of writings, Fr. James Cassidy has added another brief | 
and very readable biography: St. BERNARD—MasTER Spirit oF His — 


AcE (Gills: 5/6). To justify this title, he treats of Bernard’s work as 


reformer of monastic life, restorer of peace between princes, preacher | 
of crusades. Fr. Cassidy explains the circumstances and purpose of | 
St. Bernard’s writings, and quotes extensively from them, thus showing | 


the amazing versatility of their author. 


THE GoLpEN Man, (Blackfriars: 7/6), is based on the Golden Legend of 
Bl. James of Voragine, the Christian counterpart of Hans Andersen. 
Fr. Ross retells for children some of the stories of the Saints in Bl. James’s 
‘Legend’. Without a doubt, children will enjoy them, and adults too. 
Better than a fairy tale is a true tale of greatness that it is possible for 
us to imitate. 


THE CORPORAL PassION OF Jesus CHRIST by Dr. P. Barbet, together with 
R. H. Benson’s impressions of the Holy Week ceremonies, written as an 


Anglican, have been reprinted by Clonmore & Reynolds at 2/6d. The. 


first essay, by a surgeon, describes the pains Our Lord suffered during 
the Passion. It is both a reverent and reserved account. The second essay 


tells an Anglican’s feeling on recognizing the Passion being retold in 
the Liturgy. 


